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EDUCATION IN CHEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

* 4 

By i. r j . i\ andku 


ts. TiitmUin-non- Htuland : Tin- /ciiool* dm injr llm war— M,>dlt nl in«|»orH'.n nf 

:; r' , S . 1 .'‘ l,U,J V H,n nf "" rkl,,K ,u, . v * ; *" 1 S»rl s -S..m„d:.ry rdiiratl'n;, .lnriiu U- war 
* poiatimi of st rive in (lit- oducnUonal etsf <>in— Posit inn nf modern lan-nm-r*— 
l.-N.lcm-joa ui .secondary tiuu Saluries and pensions -Adult ^ucaiion- i:u.tca 

«-n,i i oi'«u,s I tana ion nml i>u1il:c Opinion- Kihir.isjua Art. % lOl^CL^hwfliin-r The 

,lu " ,,ir ,h< * "* 1 To:, r liar’s salaries -The reform of cductf^n-V Scottish 
td i nut lou bill. liThiqd. „ a 



I NTBODt’CTION. 

Tlu> educational movements that have boon Inking place in Great 
I'ntain cl, mu- (he past two or three years have arou,ed widespread 
feathers :nul publicists ill tins country. Tin- fol- 
njioit i> an attempt to analyze these ntovcnicnts and to 
imlifiite their significance in the 1 Header movement for moiisti ue- 
The educational reforms that have already been introduced 
;’ 1K 1,0 ««-*'-elopi»e"ls (lint are promise',! fur the future are not merely 

!•“■ ,,f au emotional reaction induced bv the war. Their mean- ‘ 

ingwillU. entirely lost nnle.ss their.’ position in the wider program is 
I i ., )/<( . Not .ne the more details i^f the. new nets of great si<’ r iii(i- 
* ranee m themselves, however striking the promised increase in^odii- 
.1 rational «pe»dituro. or the raising of the school ago, or the increased 
Mipen ismn of adolescent welfare may bo For the student, of edn- 
i.it.wn t ik Latino that is of profound signilieaiice is the l'ocogni t ion 
tliyf a sound educational system is the best foundation for the .social * 
I”" 1 l >ollt,C! »l instruction that must follow the war. and since the t 
keynote of t Ins reconstruction is the improvement of disposition and 1 
opportunities of every man aud woman as Tin individual and as a 
citizen the educational reforms must he considered as a contribution 
Iiunumity ' f,n ' U>1> ‘ ,ov,,|o l ),n . c " t of the aspirations of democracy and 

l>e present report tJUns. accordingly to give in broad ojitlinc'itlio 
.eeneral featuras pfr the deT.etopffleJits of ilio past f’eiw years. It makes 
el? d<5aI fShAU.sUvely. with: the course" of educational 

, Hiodlgbt this tfrue. % rnahy ease* tU^ Would I* 

hnit^atU, The inilnences of the war on educatTon havoVofc vet ! 
sp, td jhtptoplvcs, and tg that extent it has ^pt!, been deemed wise" to 
deal iftlh certain topics that will bear fruuful study at a later 

■ ' ... * 
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It. is premut uro, for exnmple. to consider the effects of tlm 
war on university education. The mw^^rsities have practically been 
depleted. and the energies of t luriso who remained in them were 
'devoted to war work in the main.*' It would be mere guesswork to 
attempt to predict -their future course. The same arguments apply 
to l In* effects of the war on the cdueatum of women. To the extent 
that the educational reforms already considered aim to extend the op- 
portunities for general editcation, to that extent the opportunities 
are open to boys and this, to men and v^ien equally. lint what 
influence the increase^, participation of women in general public 
activities during the war will exercise on education, it would bo 
premature to decide. Technical and vocational education in general 
will undoubtedly he profoundly affected both in their administration 
-and in their underlying pedagogy hy the new methods qf training 
in which the demands of efficiency and speed had to be met. At ' 
present,- however, any interpretation of the developments in training ^ • 
for war work must bo postponed until sufficient data arc at hand to 
wilrrant adequate conclusions or to afford reliable guidance for 
normal practice. ^ 

The following pages deal with the course of educat ion and school 
medical inspection during the past few years, with the proposals for 
the refortn of secondary education, with the various' Government 
reports on different branches of education, and finally with the de- 
velopment^ that led nip to the passage of the education act in Eng- 
land and the significance of the act itself. A similar but briefer 
account is given of educational conditions in Scotland. Ireland is 
included, although her educational system is unlike those of England 
and Wales or Scotland, mainly because the stirrings for reform 
noticeable there and nre directly influenced bv the events on the other ' 
side of the Clmnnuk Indeed, no part of the British Empire .will re- 
main unaffected hrfhe Fisher Act. Recent educational reports from 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand indicate that attention had 
already been directed to England before the Fisher bill was placed 
on the statute book. 

Much has been attributed to the education net that is not contained 
therein. The neb must be read in connection with the act of 190*2 fo~ 
ob^in n picture of the English educational system! but it must 
always be remembered that the Hoard of Education has the power to ? m 
modify pr extend the .system by ftdministrdive regulations arid .that 
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the age of compulsory attendance, without cxemp- 
5 and even 10 by local by-la \vs. /t 
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Education in great Britain and Ireland. 


2. Provision for medical inspect i/m and treatment and physiVal 
welfare before and through school to 18. 

d. Establishment of nursery schools for children between 2 and 5 
or 0. 

. -!• ^ s(l iblisbment of compulsory continuation school attendance 
b'liin 11 to 10 and ultimately to 18. , ~ 

• i. 1 romotion and support of poor but able pupils, with free tuition, 
scholarships, and maintenance grants." . - * 

0. Concentration of supervision over tl 
children and adolescents in the hands* 

clnld labor and employment, labor bureaus, recreation and health! 

7. Inspection and supervision of private schools. 

8. Preservation of the independence of local authorities, extension 


rerthe activities and welfare of 
s'Uffclugit ion authorities, q, g., 


of their functions ami powers, and insistence. on minimum standards 
with encouragement through grants to advance as far. as possible. 

J. fajita 1 distribution it the cost of education between local rates 
and national taxes. 

( I lie act docs not define the character of advanced w ork in the ele- 
mentary schools nor the nature of the work in the new continuation 
schools; it barely refers tosceoudary schools which are uiglorgoing 
many changes through administrative regulations; teachers’ salaries 
are only indirectly touched upon. The most serious omission not only 
in the. act but in the general discussion of the educational needs of 
(lie time js the absence of nil reference to the training of teachers. 

1 he. only guarantee Jav the success. of the reconstruction program is 
the teacher, and yet the means by which he is to bo trained have not 
been discussed. Improved salaries and pensions will undoubtedly 
produce a large number of good candidates, Wit in themselves salaries 
and pensions can not make good teachers. The exiting system of 
training was regarded as inadeipiate for the needs of the elementary 
schools; for4lic secondary schools a very small pereolTtiigc of teachers 
had specific training for teaching; while for (ho new continuation 
schools a new type of teacher must be developed. Parliamentary 
procedure is not required for the reorganization of the whole system' 
and methods of training teachers; it rests with the Board of Educa- 
tion, and it remains to be seen how these needs will be met. 

For the American student peculiar interest at tactics to the educa- * 
fional reforms of Great Britain. They represent a genuine attempt 
to reAlrzc the ideals for \\%jch the w ar has been fought. As a com 
tyllpjt i<m toward a. definition of democracy through the sol^oljy they 
".illcpmntand the ^"t tent ibn of $BgHsli-.speakiiig educators the Would 
the preseht crisis ta Ah^ han, ediwattjtonj the pchicT^w 
these reforms are Jbyiylcd deserve putUeuIar attention. 

’ . they- Will be realized in tU nenr future ok not, the, hope* 
qi pose who Me to see iacrouj^ participation of «L?edcttl 
■ — — 
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Government in the educational procedure* of the United Stato q are 
inevitably hound .op \vith the consideration of such UjueM ions of 
administration a* Great Ilritain has already determined. Such piyb- 
lem-x as the relation ol thy central to local authorities m educational 
ail airs, the recouediat bupnf centralized supervision with the protno- 
I t ion of |o< a! lull iai t \ e and progress, t he due apport ion met it o f cent ml 
j and'local expenditure for educat ion. have, been settled I » y that genius 
for ••ninpromhe that characterizes the Brit Mi ( htvernment. In this 
^ country t hoe proli|rm> si dl call for decision within Stale boundaries, 
and have ha rely 1 been hinted at in the lamer program that is how 
before the public. Tlnwe who tear bureaucratic control, as well as 
those who apprehend local imli liiercnce as a const»i|iieiiee of external 
action, may study both tin* and the Scottish systems with 

probt . 1 n add it ion some of the concrete prov i>ions'i>f the V 4 1 g li s! 1 act , 
as analyzed above, allord an indication n|‘ some of the needs that st ill 
remain to be met in this country on a wider scale than at present. 
For the rest hoi IrlhitUh and American students can' to-day cooperate 
in promotion the 'world cause of democracy by learning to umhw- 
sUmd each other, and l»y carefully observing the coni rihul ion that 
each is making through the education of future generations toward 
the common cause. ' * 


ENGLAND. 


THE SCHOOLS DURING THE WAR. 

The past two years will prove to he the most notable in the history 
of English education. Thev will l rear testimony (n the awakening, 
on the part of the whole nat ion to the value of a comprehensi \ e 
national organization of education. Tlu* enact mfiu. of a new educa- 
tional law August. 101 S. is lurt/tlie culmination of a period of activ- 
ity and thought in the Held of education that is s»liiu»t unparalleled 
in the annals of English 'history. The most striking feature, of t ho 

movement isTiot the volume of literature or the number of reports hv 
* . . . ' . * '?&>- 
professional organi/.ntidns and Government commissions on different 

phasfs of education, so much ns the popular interest in the subject as 
reileckxl li) the efirrent pres*? and magazines. For the lu^st time, 
probably* a welcome has bceiV given to the vnrioTts discussions of ed- 
ucation, hitherto , reserved ohly for reports of scholarship aml ex- 
aminntion rest&ts or speeches at prize distributions. Jivenbylvauv 
fully £nstTf\ed shttoimnA in jTio Bo}K>rt< of Hip Roa^Lxrf |J4uca« 
I9l5-iareyj.it; :g|tg / 

*• 

- Tlie war is Rlvlny new 'impetus ntnl vl^or to nini^v lipovemeiiw foV national 
reforfu -ft ud f^ermUil n K ttfetu 10 >>ain nmamouiuof support \yhloii 'uWtor normal 
conUitlpnB^could only b&vo been won jitter aiany 'yea nr of*blow process; uuU 

% * V ' " , ^ 
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mip-of Hie most significant manifestations ..f its influence is the groat develop- 
of public interest In piiiuntion. 


Public sentiment, was aroused to the recognition that “a pro- 
gressive improvement ami tleVelo; nient of public education is int.ro* 
than ever essential to the national welfare." The most hopeful sign 
0 ! the present movement is that it is fundamentally a movement of* 
Ihe people. Without disparaging th,. efforts of the numerous pro- 
« lesstoiuil bod 10 s and other associations, it is not too much to claim 

mat Jim representatives of labor and the Workers’ Kdueatibnal : 
Association have played the most important part in stimulating pub- I 
*Jm opinion, which only three months before the outbreak t.Tf the war 
received with very little interest the antmimccment of the Chancellor 
oi 1 1 <*a hxehoiptcr that [ilans were I'ing prepared for “ a comprehen- 
sive and progressive improvement of tV educational system.’’ Tho 
movement is Im'sed on the. profound 'conviction that the further 
development of democracy depends 4i|xm \ inure adequate education 
than has hitherto been provided. 'There is not associated with it 
primarily the purpose of improving the educational system to fur- 
msli better loots for economic competition at home or u W,,l; It is 
animated w hotly by the aim of prox idiug the' best oppot-fimities for 
fc equipping the individual with the physical), moral, and intellectual 

\ Irawting that makes (or good citizenship, that prepares for the free- 

dom and responsibilities of-adult Nile. Loss eon.seiotts. hut no less 
$ profound, is the patriotic motive to ‘establish a memorial to those 

who have died that democracy might live, a national tribute to their 
sell -sacri lire and devotion. Speaking at the conference on new ideals 
tried neat urn, *m August, It) 17, M v . Kiahcr emphasize,!’ this conception ~ 
mi. b pointed to an interesting historical parallel. He said: 


\ 


XX 111 conclude Xtitli one reflection. which you will pardon me for making 
.VT*’ U 'liaravtor of the historical pedant. I remember in 

, ' li, - v ' s ‘etuliM* the story of the toumlatioii ol the University of Lev.ien Tho 
"ivecsity or Leyden xyns roundel in the year 1 074 by the Urimv'of Ornn-o 
to commemorate the trhuni.hnnt Issue of life grout ami heroic stone of J*vden 
xvhen. as jam will remember, the palla.it barphers of that starving amt i*T 
lenpuere.l clfr mnnnpod to hold out apalnst tho overwhelming forces of Catholic 
Snail,. The ^mortal of Umt herohvevem xva/W foundation of a unlvOroltv' 
a university "Web in pie course of/h generation achieved for itself i| M > i. noxxtv 
"[> 't'u ° n<> 0f V ' """If 1im, onsrcenters of tight I^Atiilng, the University 
Of sAtligcr and th UniVersity of Grotius.^ud ( sugp^t\ jW. ladies ami 
pj'hfutmcTj, that okf Wurlnl of this vx' nr ‘ slitmld he * gt&t University of ”7 * 
Eiip!;»,bj„xvUlch shnvWNjedhi* Vcfchs. of raising tho whole itopulanbt of this 

\ ' ^ \ ^ ^ 1 • - § u *» 

M mM claimed A Xh#:^hk h|| Been is eUVr fho • . 

innat or Ulic .best tliyt W<hiUec tt nehiSved. «mf cahii'Ilcring 3 fye ^ 

•Wort, of tho t'onfetetee on Ntw^deelk in EduvaVioa, pm, |i. 'fit CT 

11 ’ 's I ■' •' V . 
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conditions under which the progress lias been made, and remember- 
ing the | row nr attitude to education, there is little cause for criticism. *• /■ i 

-The point that needs nnewed emphasis is that -public opinion in 
England has been changed and the history of the past two or thrdo 
years furnishes a guarantee that whatever measures have been intro- * j 

(hard to reorganize education represent but the foundations for a 
greater future. Education is hut one of the many proposals con- V 

tained in the broad reconstruction program, the 'realization ‘of any i 

one of which must necessarily and inevitably exercise a powerful 
influence, on the others. What has been achieved so iar is only a 
beginning of that self-conscious democracy which is the /basis ot any 
progressive. system of education. 

It is- pertinent to review the course of English education in tho 
four years between the outbreak of the war and the passing of the 
edition act' of 1018. The outbreak of the war found England 
* wholly unprepared to meet the conditions arising out of the emer- 
gency. No provision existed for housing the new annv, nor were 
there any plans forseeuring the largo amount of civilian aid noccs- 
' sary/to ndRntain the military services.* A large share of the new 
burden fell upon the schools, many of which weVe commandeered by 
tho-Ooverrnnent for barracks or hospitals. Plims had to bo.itnpro- ' , 
vised to take care of tho dispossessed pupils at aqpkuc when numbers * 

of teachers -were cither flocking to the colors .or entering other civilian 
' occupations that seemed to promise greater scope for national service, 
nml always carried larger remuneration than- teaching. The situa- 
tion, described in the. Keport of the* United States Commissioner’of 
Education for 101G, 1 remains unchanged and is thus summarized in . . 
the Eepprt of the Board of Education for 101G-17 : 


The continuance of the wnr has inevitably imposed an Increased strain upon 
the public educational' service. Farther calls have been made ni>on t ho admin- 
istrative and teaching staffs of local education authorities and school governing 
bodies for service la Your- Majesty’s. forces, and an increased bin*den naslieeq 
placed on those/wbo have rental ned to carry on the work of the schools; difiipul- 
tics of school iceommodnUon have b'vn liitensi{iod, o\vlng’ to shortage of labor 
and materials n supplies of school equipment have had to he still more severely 
restricted; and In many oilier ways sucriHees h4.YeJ1e.en ^required which are. 
.hound to reajn uufuvorntdr \i\m\ the work of education. . ltut rtic extent of 
Hmkp y nnl v emphasizes the admirable spirit with whlcU the school 

audrorlties, teachers, anil children have cooperated to m.ltlgnle their ill effects. 

Tlic case -witft. which the schools have, adjusted themselves to the 
hbw clehmnds and. the ein.c.rgenW 'conditions, constantly, becoming 
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Skat ■ Britain and iri.i.an n. 

who 1* y in misguided policy were released from school as early astlic 
a.ire of 1 1, lias hot been very great. Double serious were introduced 
" here (lie dislocnf ion caused bv the military occupation of schools was 
severe; iionossentisds were eliminated from the curriculum; more or- 
ganized games and plays under suitable supervision were added ; and 
wIicrcAer opportunity permitted, elassrooin work was Replaced by 
\i.sits to museums, art galleries, and the country. Indeed, the read- 
justments may prove in the future to have been beneficial, if only 
because they have succeeded in breaking down gome of tl|c academic 
and bookish formalism in the schools. 

l>iit even if the pupils had wholly missed any part of the tradi- 
tional curriculum, such a loss lias' been more tlfan compensated for by < 
(lien participation jn national activities and by a <]uickencd (sense of 
patriotism resulting from their sacrifices in the common cause. The 
lieport of the Hoard of. Kdiication. ‘in giving emphasis to this aspect 

of the school progress in ltUC-17, . states that : ’ 

The .vein- lias !«vn notewi.r I liy for its <1eni..iisir:ili<m of the advantages which 
can la- derived from ••nlisl.iij! the coo|a n.l ion- of ll„. edacnlional Institutions 
of lla? coimiry In the promotion of various national nioveirteats. 

Not sully have the pupils been stimulated by the mart played in the' 
war by alumni, or by their appearance in tlieschoiW, but also bv prac- 
tical work that supplied some of the* war needs. » The boys, for exam- 
ple, have nnylc splints, crutches, lied hoards and rests, screens, rollers, 
and trays; the girls hat e knitted socks, niulllers, and gloves; both have’ 
cooperated in making up and sending parcels for soldiers and prison- 
ers. and even in ^preparing sandbags and candles for the trenches. 
More fiignilieiHit^ven than this work done in the schools and by the 
pupils is the. new position assumed by, the schools as community 
centers. '1 he schools have been found. useful and convenient cefiters ’ 
tor distributing public notices, disseminating information’on food* • 
conservation -and War recipes, the promotion of thrift campaigns, and J 
the. sale of war loans. The Hoard of Education s Report cites a num- 
ber of instances "of the successful war-savings campaigns conducted 
- l) - v sc * loo * s ‘ One school of 1 ,‘100 .pupils in three months purchased war 
certificates to the value of $2, 025; another with 500 pupils joined the 
Mar-Saving Association and bojight certificates to the of $1,170; 
nntl still another with 400 pupils invested $7,785. ()iit®|ta,000 war- 
savings associations in existence rtt the cud of June, 

'vere connected with cletnentiuy sch/xds, Jo protnolmg foqd 
ccofiomy the lessons unvaried to the children, have not Jbeen lost on 



heWln^bkei^ aMd koftseernft, Not onl/ha vc % schooh. pf&ved to 
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food, lint they have'participated in no small dy£reo in ‘ine.rodsjn^ the 
supply. Sclipol gardens and \at:unt lots have U*en de\ eloped in 
con-titntly increasing areas. * 

I ti ili<> < 'minty t » 1* I nirhatn 1 1 1 « • a n«i « In.itl lm] drns has i ncivnsed !.v in ;r . 
ill 1 hat y ii'iNhi iv 1 »y ‘J7, in Ihn T in Jiam-diii m etui laoim'diiiv h\ In and |ii, 
i vnlY. Tin 1 laracM i m iuIm'i* m new s< hm.i ^aiMhn'yUinm j* in ]m\e hern 
\v««rl;i-l dniiir, tin- ;<nr\\nrr din in tin 1 \W>| (tiilim;, 'Jr* 1 in I «u e 1 1 : 1 1 1 : . 1-pi ia 


ill I 'TlMin |c\\ v,<. >v! 
is '«'»*, 1 1 : 1 1 1 y rilJi,: : 

all il„' "H 1. 1. iU a : I 
llw 1 I I o 1 1 1 T I I'liim | 
Mm|i' 1 1 m n i 1 i !;' i In 
li:;vi* <l:0‘tf«l ;r :r*l'-n 
fin’ll mill T*M [■■him ni 
lldfs nf Inn. I ill m II 


1 III Vnn hiil.ila- 
in * n|ji!il ’ii;;'. 



1 1 : 1 1 : i r i ■ ronl ‘‘.Ml n.tv*i iftm uuhnora!.!", 
K in 1’ i-rkiiil'.;i'l ijn\v h:.vr i_Mt i*« l**! i" ; ;i!:.| 
h/V*' \aU\U H)i Into) : so haw 11 mil ..f 
1 1 1 1 ) n 1 1 ' I . na«l o M* ||,|' 1 l. lit Winniil- t.t*. 

s p# I .i-ii-i M IT Mli'I N"l li ii^!i:i Ml 

r has Is ^ fT.'..; 

lias rilti.ii; Ini' 
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In nddifVn. iddiT pupih in elementary and se^-ondarv srhnok have 
n-d.ded v* il !i t lie Jiar\ p'f - ami in fruit -ji’inkiiMf. and in i!i" rA||r<iinn 
of liorm rlirMnut-. for certain indu-d rial proeesm- riMidm-u-d hv.tho 
luinisl ry of intfnit ions. * 

1 1 le r red il h • r 1 1 1 1 -■ k N ji 1 1 rki in *d i ' ijIh' ) m ; * ness * i f per- 1 Mi :i I a n d I ml n ma 1 
. ^tjes. t In^lnuMter sen'-onf romnnm -arriliee and * •< *i i n 1 1 « m ] *1 u t \* - " is in no 
small part due t*» the t**ar!n'i>. wlmdiave riway m a remarkable manner 
** t*» tile «rrear .ta^!>of inti 'dial s cr\See, Mniv Ilian ‘jA.tmn n f the traeimi’s 
jouii'd (lie no|n(T, atal nt (he-w some have ;d l ead v ' unde 'll if. 

supreme 'Micrilnc, J*ndliotis that were left vacant were lillrd in part 
hy married unmen aiid teaclnr- already retired from >er\ hv, With 
an itiai Iei|iiate supply and the emislant drain to nther oeeiipei 'mns 
where the i|"<ire fof- what appears to hr mmy immediate service is 
satisfied and increased remunei.al ion is offered* the Wunlen ma<|^in- 
rreasin^ detnamh on tin* energy and devotion of (host* who remained. 
Ily tJiVir mt\ iee in android of ihe schools teachers have assured ilmni* 
Pi' Ives ;i position in the li le of the nation that th^v have never eiijoved 

before. 4 ' • - 

v:* . ■ _ ■’ ; 

• W.Jieii; (n/are Is fr'-nni t] ihr ieauln'i*< of l*!i inland lined ^bave tm fear- UWany- 
one lisps*- MrjHii wliat tliny dM in (lie war. .They nfTeivd tlu\tnse|\ ns'fr^'ly. and, 
wtiellier they stayed in the schools or curried loans, they hid their duty, and * 
the service of is n nut ion is richer for * tie I r o\Vn i truer he n i yd exemplifienlioi? of 
' t)i<>su' pjineiiiles ,o£ eivn- duty, and imtrioilsm Which In times of iwateo they 
t- tauKlU v , and ihit in vain, liy nrerept ninl i*\l]orta|ioii. 1 « . ’ ' 

y’v repute and slatus iu*h i c vim 1 l >y t lie t each i nix pro! fess ion. w i 1 1 
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maiii fr;t it -elf .unlit tbe. i i > i n «jf test v of ^KinjV ami tin* prosper! > in 
til lu i* oivii pat 'urns demanded drasl ie measure.-. la>eal aetion. i latory; 
mi iir-t, was? si imnlated i >v slate grants, and the reports <d iIk* do* 
] i;i ti t'nenl a I .it ins b»r i la ]i) i ri ng into 1 1 n* prim iph- u^h h -In mi <1 
»!rt« numr ilie r< msi ru t ion of sralt'N of -alarir- for tearher- in both 
i !•■! i ; i * ! i L : 1 r\\ serum la ry alul 1 ft ji hi* al -rliooU prunn-e ;t new era am| 
open fi, p brighter ptc-pei^rs fur the profession . 1 'It .'is not without 
-"'irnirn-anco that tlio appcnramc of (ho first volume of the Now 
Ih'Lo tcr of IraHu-rs i-ned l.v the TraHirrs* lwgis! rat ion Cuitnei], 

• ■no of u Imso main purposes i- to build up a n i i i luo l national teaching 
pro|i-.-iioji w i l It well organized \ raining, ipialilioid ion-\ am] standards, 
should haio enine.idod with the beginnings of this irrw movement. 

Important as the developments in education liave been (hiring tlio 
p;. o few years, am! however bright the prumise for* the fiitunx llm 
ear lias had its bad elfeets, all of whbh were noted in the Import 
oi the I nited States ( 'nnmjissioner of Kdmalion for pages 

w I l<» Conditions have remained praet really miehanged in 

^die matter o| the military in ru j ion of btli b ling* hot h fop elemen- 
tary and sernmlarv *<lio<d purposes. 'J lie call on te;p'hers for inili- 
1 ary -err in* hus also remained approximately the -pine. (Swine' to 
the -ii-pension of l be* col lerl ion of statislirq by the Hoard of educa- 
tion, exact ti^ii res ran pot j.e given as to the number of children of 
-*‘hf»ol age jfhsent irutn school for employment' in agriouli lire and 
industry. . I he probability is that the number has been eon-idcrald v 
ndiiivil for a nmn.U*r of tva-ons: 'J he. I Vo a rd of Ivdiiralhm lias 
t rough* opposed t lie early withdrawal of children from -school, anil 
reiimiist ra t ed against the abuse. of the school attendance laws; # l ho 
1 > • >a ill- nl I rude and of :tgri»‘ii It wVe fin ve fa Icon st eps to meet 1 ho short - 
ag 1 * <»f Jabor: wide publicity wa- given to the Mihjeet both Indore ami 
/hiring tiro consideration in lYnliainent of'-the. Fislfer bill, which, 
ammd to raise (lie age of school attendance to It without any ex- 
emption. *45ut fclir evil ollcels * » f (lie earrty release of some (>00,1)0#) 
ehihltfyi from school in the first, t hive yea tVof the \vyr, snnte'penna- 
nrhtly, under tbo plcjji nf war emergirney, may Only .he realized 'in 
the future, for the new net is Out retroactive, and mlmv children 
will never agaflt eome under formal ednoatfvc iidUiotiecs of uf^y kind. 

* I he alarm atoused in 1010 hy (!u» gr< at in create of juvenile delin- 
quency during the war hnd five $nliitary effect ut turning public a{- 
tefuion to (ho pj'oblotrt. Whether (lie mmfber of j^yeiy^ 
bits itryi'i LNASPil: or noli U- ini]>0--:<ilj)e to s;ty, but Ihc rcaiPtVffil Aiill 
VVomili^iyjosuro.sTjftvo bee)) ii)('\'cJsoC. Wide .publ.i^y ivns giveB, 
loii exiunple, to tin* r^prt of ail Vmc>flV(- ^1 Vi W-Ma 
.|Hiiiitc!l~by tliCvNittiimtil Coum-il oflbb)lic.MoV:il*at,1lie instance of 
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a number -of fjprfi^ .interested nr the Vinoinutogrtiph or moying- 
\icturc business. 1 The repaid deals wit li the, physical, mental, anil 
^ * nWat effects of trfc^ : rn<n mg-pietr>^e and recommends that : 

I’*ur its uwn p # roie<iinn, ns writ* ns for tlu: insuring of 1 takeout imied'Vuituhilily 
to the XothmMhe cinvniii shouUl have the suppon and t he ofllclal countenance 
of tiie State. “W’k; want to phuY it in n position (if real dignity. We want it to 
he sometiipig' mure Ilian a trmle; in* fact, we wish ij to he one of the assets of 
our natiotiat enlertaininent and recreation. We are anxious that. the cinema 
tdiouid be_heyoiid all suspicion In the mind of the average ineiul>or of the public. 

i 4 _ 

To attain these objectsthe commission urir^s the establishment of a 
Jf>tatb censorship. but admits that much progress has been made within 
> tf\Q trade for t he improvement of lUms. . The Board o£>Educatiop 
, reengbizing Jim* much of tiie doIiin|iuMicy among school children is 
due tol?rf\k of p^renUl cotitrol and disci p line in cases where th^adult 
.male ivhitives;ti:i jffie at the front 'and the mothers engaged on war 
work, has taheif stets to encourage the development of^vening jilay 
{ and recrcitJrfion,-J’ei/on? for public elementary schopKchihlren. along 
the lines .sitcr^sslfilly inaugurated in London-^oy Mrs. Humphry. 
Ward, by offet^dg to pay a grifnt equal to/*0 per cent of the cost of 
. inaintermnei 1 of' such renters incurred either bv the local authorities 
or hy thy' voluntary agencies, rhmng the session ending July -U , 
TtXlTV 7 1/s^ieh centers had been recogjiizci^for purposes of the grant-. 
J r ()r.(>MWr- ; chihlren who have already left school the Board of Eilu- 
, ^ration lia$. at the Request of the Home Ollicfb issued a circular urging 
upon local educating authorities — " 

JJie Importance of pot I big Lite dose loach with boys' and pirTs* clubs artd brigades 
« smd similar orgniiizatiofTr^imccrned wlththe welfare (if ehlldi'oiq and suggesting 
tnfct they might offer to j^iieo schoolrooms at thf^ disposal of such bodies in 
v onfhjMo enahle them to extend the ; copg of their work. 

The Ifbnic Ollice also appointed a juvenile)organi/.ati(|nX*c^nit?iitteo 
to- consider — .» 




i 


l. v \Vhttt steps -can bdtob>n to attract hoys and girls to become members of 
• brigades and clubs. ‘ , 

“ 2. Thi? possil tUi t^>f ^rausferrlrip n boy or pill from x ^>ne -organization tov 
anotlier'vvTifri tlii s ggg ms -desirable. ' f ' 

3* Tbe^feps td be f^kento prevent -overlapping of work. * ■ , ’ * 

* 4.'^Ye strengthening of Weaker units. ><■ , 

5, The'dlflinjlty of obtaining officers. * * .■* 

0. lUflleuliles in*^urinp the' use ot Reboot premise ns clubrooms or play - , 
\ k * waiters, and'other unit top* relating to the effectiveness of brigade* and 

-./cittt5Tf\ v .. * . * 

A|^(»rti6r .aspect of the problem ’was considered* and a report issued , ’ 
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festeyT by a number of local education authorities in establishing or 
re^gaiiizing juvenile* employment bureaus uinler the education 
(moleiLof employment) act of KUO..' Here again putrlic sentiment 
has been prepared by a revelation of tlu* urgent need of some ineas- 
vires to safeguard the physical, moral, and intellectual welfare of 
adolescents^ ml to accept the inclusion in the new act'of the compul- 
sory continuation school anti -the extra-curricular activities recom- 
mended in connection therewith. 

In the absence of statistical reports it is impossible to measure the 
effect of the .war on educational expenditures accurately. Thera was 
' undoubtedly a tendency toward retrenchment in the fij’St few months 
of the war, just as there was to a laxer administration of attendance 
laws, a weakening of discipline, and the premature release of children 
, for wage-earning occupations. In 101Q the'’ committee on retrench- 
ment in the public expenditure stated in its report that: 

There Is a npceinl Oiflicnlty „ in economizing on cUunttioaa) expenditure, ns 
there Is a feeling in many quarters that educational economics are dangerous 
and ninyju UigMung run he unreimmenitivc. Rut, nevertheless; we are strongly 
of the opinion that every step should ho taken to effect such reductions as are 
possible without n' material loss of educational etlielency, and we are glad to 
learn that many education Authorities- have already taken steps accordingly by 
postimiiiiig or rejlueing capital exjK*nditnre on now buildings or alterations 
(which might normally amount to ns much ns £3.000,000 a year) anti expenditure 
mi dccoralions, repairs, /urn! hire, apparatus, stntlrfticry, etc. Similar steps 
should, in our opinion. betaken by nil authorities without delay. ^ j 

The cot nun (tee’s rccbhmiemlntion that\hildrcn under 5 should ’be 
excluded from school, ftiulTTmt the age of entrance should be raisad 
does not appear to have been effectual; since during the war more 
than ever before motlu^ who were compelled to enter some form of 
employment needed some place in wluch to leave their Jtoung children. 
The Hoard of JRcfucation and many looahuithoritics suspended much 
if the clerical and statistical work, reduced the amount of inspection, 
and, whenever possible, prevented overlapping of functions between 1 *, 
the central aiuj local bodies. Hut with the best intentions it was 
inevitable that the cost of education should increase, owing to the 
necessity of uncreasing salaries partly to cope with the increased cost 
of living and partly to keep poachers within the profession. Evening 
schools and classes were closed, but the amount saved here was cvffset 
bv the increased attendance in secondary schools and educational 
activities cajlcd for in connection with the war. For tlu? present 
there are hvtiilftble only the fig^UYs showing the expenditure of the 
national treasury. Those indicate a constant but unequlKrise, n ml 
- ituinay be safely conchi\led that the locaralithorijios sp&H at le|st aC 
nTpeft agaiiiLon Wucation, * 
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It will ho not icoil that the expenditures shew n tendency to iu- 
nvnse. J he drop in ltUU-17 w.asjfl no to certam ivtreiirjuiients in the. 
nelmiuist nil inn of tin* l^mnl <<f Kdiimtioii office. to the closing of 
sc >n M' t ra ini ng c<d leife*, to the reduct ion ot e\ cuing schools and ej; loses, , 

h> the ileriPMM' in llic htuubcr of children receiving free meals. Vnul 
to the suspension of the special grant Vo miivoisities and eo lit* ires. 

The .striking rise in the estimates for 1817-18 was duo mainly to ilio 
addition of about $18,(HX)?000 to the grants to he devoted primarily t«» 
the increase of teachers 5 salaries 1 hmngkout llieco^tvy. It is also- 
partly accounted for In* the- extraordinary grant-in-aid of about 
$.">.000,000 to the Department of Scientific and Industrial ik/sea rcli, 
which was not renewed ityt he est i mates for 1018-10 and aeeonuis tor 
the decrease. for that year. The tiuanee:< here disused do not as s 

yet show the effect, of the act passed +\ August. 1018, which may in 
time more than double the. share <>t educational expenditure borno 
hv the national treasury. Some of the new burdens? assumed since 
• the outbreak of the war, but as yet not exerting much influence, aril 
as follows: Half the cost of maintaining at leipinlc schemes for medi- 
cal treatment ? I nd f the cost of evening play tv trier*) schools for 
Snot tiers, and nursery schools half the cost of salaries for-trained 
organizers and supervisors of physical (raining and primus; increased 
grants to secondary schools for general purp^c^iul for approved - 

ml va need courses.; the increased cost of pensions to teachers already 
retired, -whicji^vere raised in PU8 by almost- :>0 per cent ; ami the pay- 
jment of the pensions granted- mulor the superannuation act*. 11US. 

*Thp. directions of future increase in the national expenditure tor 
cc\uettlion am Indicated by the promise of the new act Ilie Hoard 
of l^ucJltioh will pay grants frjfuil to half of Ihc loeni vxi^rulittne, 
which $vill show a rattki rise i)\ muuerousxli rOetjons — the further |\>t ^ 

pansion of medical inspection mul tfeaUnont. the introduction of nd- 7 
\n nM jvorfc ui elementary «;li(mU%dhcvenScdii>rovisipns for -secondary 
schools and higher eflbea t ion . the cst abl isfinjent of con t Vhunt ion sci tools, 
Increased cxtra-cGn^ciilav activities in connection with all types of 
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Fcliool-i, and t ho adoption of now .-calcs of Salaries for touchers based" - 
on a minimum emisiderably higher than that which prevailed hefoco 
tlu> waiv.and a max in min from 50 per cent to 100 percent higher 
ilian the promt and within the reasonable reach of inn,t teachers. 
Consideration has not yet been given to the extension nf technical 
education, the improvement of the training of teachers, am! the in- 
creasing needs of the universities. Mr. Lloyd George at least inti- 
mated to a deputation representing t Interests of the University of 
Wales that the treasury would consider an increase of State aid to 
ur.ivorsitbs. 


1 lie vast and unproductive expenditure demanded for the conduct' 
of the war lias awakened the country to a realization of its, tremen- 
dous financial strength. The solidarity essential to the xvar has 
developed a National and State consciousness that has perhaps lain 
dormant hitherto. The revelation of the extent of her .social defects 
has turned the attention of the nation to the dexirabil ity of dedicating 
,11.0 financial strength of the State to the task of reconstruction! 
A Iter the war England is likely to present to the- world mi example 
of a nation that fosters, eueouragc.-.^uul subsidizes local development 
in all directions without interfering with the initiative and variety 
ot experimentation that ace of the very essence of progress in a dcinoc- 
rai y. Staudards-wiU, of course, he maintained, l.nt only the minimum 
will he insisted upon hv the State; uniformity will.no doubt be 
re.piircd in carrying out the minimum standards, l>ul for the rest 
lo. al authorities and private bodies will he allowed free, scope for/ 
development. Nothing that 1ms occurred during the war has shaken 
Hie English faith in the principle of freedom in local government; 
but the war has hadtlio effect ofaroiiMjig that sense of responsibility 
and the social conscience that mo the corollaries of freedom. No 
bcMer illustration of this can he found than the history of the Fisher 
lull, which began its career in ^Parliament in August, 1017. S' 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS.' , 

Jn an adinirahlc report, jvhiclr liko its predecessors nitty well servo 
ns a model of what a public educational report should be, the chief • 
medico] oilicor of tho Board of Education prosonts nn account . f 
the progress of the school medical service during 1010, nnd continues 
to emphasize the importance of this work, pot merely for the physical 
and intellepfonl welfare of the children concerned, but as tho ^f^hnthv 
(ion for social progress. While the war has interfered m no small - 


ment, 
as 4 national asset. 
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Tile future it ml strength of the nation uhmiostioniihl.v depend upon (lie 
win It y Of the dij/d. upon, his lienlth nnd (IeveIn|Wi>t. nnil upon his rtluriilion 
nml equipment, for citizenship. Oront and far-Vachli.g issues have their* 
onjfln nml/onio of their inspiration in hint. Yet it Nil certain though narrow 
S.-IISC everything depends u|s,n ins physique. It Hint bc\ouml. we hoveShe rook 
. upon whit'll a tuition nml a rare may be built; if tliatV impaired, we )aek 
that foumlntion nml build on the mini. It would be difti. ulVdo overestimate the 
volume of national iuofliciemy, of unfitness and suffering. > unneeossarv ex- 
pemliture, and of industrial unrest and unemployability to whirl, this country 
consents because of its relative failure to bear and to educate a health', v iril«* 
"ml wel|-c<iuip|>ed rare of children and young people. There Is ntfMnvestm. nt 
enmpnrnlde io tins, no nmiotml economy so fundamental ; there Is alscKno waste 
so Irretrievable as that of a nation which is careless of Its rising griWinin 
And the goal is not nil Industrial machine, a technical workman, n “ hhnd 
available merely for the increase of material output, and the acquisition It - 
wage a, the earliest moment, buf a human personality, well grown and mu) 
hi body and mind, able to work, able to play, a good citizen, tfie healthy parent' 
of a future generation. If these things he true, ns 1 believe thev are m, re- 
construct ir,„ of the State can* wisely Ignore the claims of the child' 

TV national belief in the value of school medical inspection and 
treatment is best indicated by the efforts to Maintain them in spito 
of the inroads made by the war emergency on the supply of doet< ,\s 
and nurses. The result of an experience of less than 10 years since 
fhesystom was established- as part of the. school system is summarized 
in (lie following statements: 

, . T, ; < ' ll y h " m,rt '' ls of thousands of children are healthier, I.ett.-r, and brighter 
for its labors. In large towns ami small country villages theto has arisen 
something of „ new Understanding of the child. lie Is coming steadily into his 
kingdom^ into lus individual birthright of health nud well-being. Kven in time 
of war, when the preoccu|iation nnd exigencies of the luttitiirv situation havo 
made exceptional <letnunds upon the staff of persons, ontcinls or voluntary 
«!m have devoted themselves liitiierlo to the welfare of the child, the claims of 
. the school medical service have been suflicietiUy valid mid obvious to secure 
the tmilntomim'o of nil Irretltulble minimum of its working. 

So great is the value attached to school medical inspection* that 
its extension voluntarily to secondary schools has been meoun.gml 
in recent years and has been assured by t he new act both for secondary 
nml 4 continuation schools. J 

The full operation of thr act and regulations bearing on medical 
inspect jon requires four inspections of children— at entrance, in the 
third and the sixth year of school life, and at the time of leaving 
school. Owing to the curtailment resulting from tlic war, provision 
was made in 11115 and 1010 only for the inspection nnd treatment of 
children wlip appeared to be ailing and for the maintenance of any 
treatment already undertaken, Of the 5,300,411 children in tivemgo 
attendance, 1,446,118 Were medically oxantined in 1910, instead of 
the, two millions *vho Would normally have receive^ attention. In 
spite of this decrease the total expenditure pp th e sc hool medical 
service aWoUnted to $2,089,350^ ap Increase of 28 per cent over the 
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expenditure for 1913-14. Approximately bt.lf of the cost was met 
ly Si'ii ills from the central authority. The scope of the work is in- 
dicated in the employment of 772 school medical officers and assist- 
ants and 441 medical officers employed on such special fvoflc as 
ophthalmic- surgery. aural surgery, dental surgery. X-ray work, 
ami administration of anesthetics. The medical officers were assisted* 
n sdioo] nurses, aiftl in a minilicr of areas arrangements were 
made with local nursing associations for the services of their nurses, 
-since the work was limited to ailing children, the burden of dis- 
covering children who appeared to need medical attention fell upon 
the teachers, who have always cooperated heartily in the work since 
its establishment, and in a number of areas memoranda Were issued 
by the school medical officers for their guidance. The following 
outline, drawn up by Dr. J. T. 0. Xash. of Norfolk, should be of serv- 
ice to teachers interested in school hygiene: • 

Real me school medical inspect ion lining in nlieynnce. the following notes have 
hern drawn up by the school medical officer to guide teachers In detect Inc some 
detects, which should secure amelioration. The attention of the local ojire com- 
mittee should he called to any eases discovered, so that they may be •• followed 
up’ ; particulars should also ho pent to this office : # 

I. Defective eyesight may he susiHvtcd ^hen n child 

(1 ) In u hark mw cun not tend wlint is written on the blackboard. 
f2> Can not tell. the Mine by the clock at n little distance. 

(3) 1' nils to keep to the lines when writing. 

■1) Misses small words when reading.' 

J Habitually holds a hook nearer to the eyes than 12 inches when 
\rending. 

(G) (>mH^>hiins that the letters run Into one a trot her. 

> , (?) Sciuiiihyoven if only occasionally. 

(8) Coinphnn.s^ tiredness of the eyes or of frontal headache after T 
rending or 'sowing. * 

II. Defective hearing Is oftehs»rosent when a child— 

(1) Is a mouth hreather. 

(2 ) ■ Has a "running” ear. 

(3) I-ooks stupid mid dues nob mVsXvcr (p/estlons addressed In an 

ordinary, voice, though otherwise littglllgont. 

Such a child should- he tested fnK doiifness lly n forced 
whisper, beginning at 30 feet and gradwHty lessening the dis- 
tance until (IV •• forced .whisper ” Is heard. Report tile distance 
at which this Is heard*. ' \ 

.III. Inflammation of the eyelids, with scabs or discharge ftom the eves. 

should receive attention froin a doctor. *' A. ^ 

IV. Unrnche, , This should always receive attention from n doetoi\ 

V. (•umlmils. These should receive attention from a qualified dentm 

VI. Ki larged tonsils and adenoids inriy' ho suspected when a chi hi— ^ 

(1 ) Is stiitc<l to siHire or hivaiheg‘uo.i»|ly .'during sleep or when eoW 
l8 j a mouth breather— open mouth. * . ,\; . ]. 

f ^ ) Is , f rt'ici nent ly t Wriil »IimY : \v I tTif tiaWtl discharged ■ X 

v" ^ ;;{4^1^djues Uenf^wherit^^ ■ ' ^ - * 
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All. LoAif tlrsh :iml fivqurnt cotijih should ri»<vivo nttenUon from a (Wtor. 
1 Ih*s^> symptoms limy ho due to many <liflVivnt i-ausos nml arc liy no 
means poouliHi* to fnnsnmittinii, * 

VIM. Ifonrt <liso:is t > should In* sti<|MMtod if a ohihl , 

Ml Is -always pair. 

* (-1 Has palpitation and shortness of hrratli on rxrrtlon. 

Is bhm in tilt- farr. 

IX. lOit'iniiiii i.Mii, CliililiVi! Whn Mil, 'll haw M,iv ilir,.,it> a n,l "-mums pains” 
slmnltl In- susj M i ,‘l I „f il u • u 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 s 1 1 1 . They i ih | u i ro lo scu a doctor. 

An impoi tant coni'] itsion tlmt ha- resulted from the experience uf 
tin; last 10 years is the emphasis "on tlu> fact that the problem ,.f 
si In, ol attendance is, in .the main, a medical problem.’’ Since the, 
teachers ami sVliooI attendance officers have cooperated closely with 
the medical service, pie number of absences from. school for causes 
othi t than tncdiial lias decreased, while the average percentage of 
school attendance has increased. This situation has necessitated the 
development of a new tyj*rof attendance-officer and the suggestion is 
put forward that "the most suitable visitor'll) send to the borne of a 
child absent lrom school on alleged medical grounds is a woman 
hcaltTi officer, who would be in a better position than an attendance 
officer to discover the nature of the ailment and to advise the parents. 
In the Borough of Taunton, where no men attendance officers have 
been employed for the past five years, there was an increase in the 
percentage of average attendance, and a decrease in the number of ab- 
sences on grounds other than medical and in the frequency^ of prose- 
cut ions. 

Not the least valuable part of the work of. the school nrcdioal serv- • 
ices has been the number of special inquiries, which were hegun in 
1!>0;> and of which 3,50 have been made. These, as their titles indi- 
cate, arc of great practical value not merely for the medical service, 
•itself but also for teachers and principals of schools.- Many studies 
conducted in this country by the departments of school administra- 
tion have been undertaken in England by the school medical officers. 
The. only studies in England on retardation, for example, have re- • 
.suited- from such inquiri-es. 1 

Although the school medical inspection has necessarily been cur- 
tailed, the provision of medical treatment showed some progress even 
dining flic war. Of the 31!f local education authorities, til!).- had 
‘established 4S0 school clinics, all. of which are' extensively used. The 
more progressive authorities, like Birmingham, Bradford, and Shef- 
field, have provided comprehensive schemes with clinics available for 
medical inspection, and the treatment, of minor ailments,- teeth, skin, 
and X-ray operations, eyes, caijs, and tubemilosi# A number of 
authorities . ccK i|ieratebvitli hospitals either ns a spippjcjjaqit to or ns a 

*"i» 8l "’ 3 r ct th « «5.tr«toi;. cllnc to the 

'^keyii^tttntion after.tiU ’.wm Written ' . “ " Si 


4 u # 'a tU u t i on 'after., this ; was Writ lea 
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• # 1 
substitute for school clinics. Considering Hie inmicn.se iniportunco 
ot moi tea ] treatment in the scheme of a school medical service, it was 

tl,p pi'ovision was Mill ina<lei|uate. and in 1!>17 the main-. 

tenance. of ini adequate system of medical treatment was made one of 
t he conditions of the grant paid by thc-Jioanl of Education. Accord-' 
"f to thc l!,,< ‘ st >fKii)iitions the standards of an efficient scheme of 
school medical service, on the basis of which a grant will l, e paid at' 
the rate of one-half of the expenditure, are a* follows; Arrangements 
- 1,0 ,n:,,1( ‘ f,,r <>*' , "‘ , ii i ‘‘‘«l. inspect ion of the lour groups referred 

to above, for following up cases of defect and securing medical 
treatment where necessary, for coordinat ing the. work of the school 
me, heal service, with the work of the local public health service, and 
for rendering the school medical service an integral part of the sys- 
tem of elementary education. The whole tenor of the report is' to 
emphasize the preventive aspect both of ijiedical inspection and of 
liHMicnl tivatmont. • , J 

T" provide speetneles. to excise ml, -not, Is, to cleanse vennlneus children to 
extra, t demiyed t.'otli Is K e>«l loit not the hast. It Is part Imt not the whole. 

11 Is pnllhu ive Imt not preventive. It is hnjH-rativo In the time of reeon- 
s" lynm I’ 1 'lore ns Unit we- should turn ..IT the tnp as well as remove the 

II", "I. "ml we sh, , 1 . 1,1 stop the production of ,11s, ms,, ami prevent what is pre- 

1 lie national value of the medical service which is now in its tenth 
year of operation is shoyn the improved health of the older chil-’ 
dren. “ It is sign iliea nt. -says the report, “that while the health ami 
'personal condition of ynt rants shows little or no betterment, that of 
N year-old and leaving children shows a steady improvement M in 
< - l, ’thing, nutrition, and cleanline<s of head and body. Fortunately 
there lots been a continuance of good health during the period of the 
war as a result of the improved economic conditions; there have been 
fewer cases of malnutrition and insufficient clothing than in previous 
years, lint That the situation is not yet one for congratulation nmy 

he gathered from the fact that: * 


I lie recur, Is of Its flnrfimts g,f the scl.,,,,1 medical service) sl„,w „ hire* 
amount of lll-lienltli. nf IxhIII.v iinpalrmcni, ami of physical and mental defect 
*; ° f ,lu ‘ , ' l ‘ il,lr, ' M In alien, lance nl sclt,,„l (six millions) wo know 
• 1,UMllt ‘ al in sport Ion that ninny. though not N]KH-itlc:i11y ** fooblc*tuhi<1ei) M nro 
SO .lull an, I Imckwnnl meiitnlly ns to' ho unable to benefit from schoottng that 
upwnnl of io |hw cent . of the whole tire nt a like disability on Recount (if un- 
cleanllness. ami that 10 per cent also ore nmlnoufjslied. Then we come to' 
•ll^n.te. Perhaps the Invest contributor Is dental disease, which handicaps 
children almost as seriously „„ it does adolescents and adults. Probably, not 
l.^s than hnlf- the children are in need of dental trentmeut. nml a substantial 
nmnher (not less than half a million) nrtv urgently so. . Again, upward of half 
1 ll ' l, |. lon ^<’b || dreiV. are ^."defective In eyesight ns ■ to be nnnl.le to takeVad- 
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• attention. Xext we‘imi<t m 1*1 diseases of i ho car, throat. and lymphatic glands 
, € , involving nuoiher.qiuirter of 'a million in n relatively serious Then 

. tin-tv court* skin dischscs, disorder^ of tin* heart, infections disease, ami tuber- 
xulosis. . , ’ ' 


v. ^ 1 lu» jvcognHioit of those fads, serious thoifgh they are, represents 
. t \\*»i r€t‘irnT^Trf^jjn^<»i isi I conscience, which finds its origin purtiv 
in DwTuiler appiemation of t ho importance of saving life, and partly 
iu a hirgei'jtn.dct'stnndinir of the noeessit v ; of preserving and onuipninb’ 

. (he life we have/' ‘ " / 'V T ' 

How extensive the -rami neat ions of a national system of school 
medical service are is indicated' by the attention given in the report 
. to all those agencies and activities essential to its successful operation. 
Extensive as the list *if these agencies is.' it ran he supplemented by 
welfare supei'visoi's. probation oilicers.* children's care committees, 
juvenile employment committees, scoutmasters, leaders of hoys’ ami 
girls chibs and brigades, to whom only passing l’eferonee is made. 

The safeguarding and" protection of early child life may be pro*- 
inoted hy the training of mothers in prenatal and infant, care and 
management' the foundations for which may he laid in lessons in 
motherenift to the older girls in the elementary schools. Under regu- 
lations of (he Hoard of Education, issued in September. 1918. grants 
. 'will he made to ellieient schools for mothersmt the rate of one-half of 
the- approved expenditure. Day nurseries, rrirhln* and nursery* 
sehoplfc are important cooperative factors in preserving the health of 
young children in the preschool period, particularly in crowded urban 
and Industrial districts. Their importance has been recognized, by 
the payment df grants-in-nid up to 50 per cent of the cost of main- 
tenance* h y the- Dorn ’d of Education and more recently in the act* by 
the incorporating rtfs^ursory schools in the national system of educa- 
tion.' “The purpose of nursery schools is not to ’teach the three ITs, 
bnt.hy sleep, food, ami. play to provide (lie opportunity for little 
children to lay the foundations of health, habit, and a responsive 
•* personality. 11 For the 'children of .elementary school age mVdieal 
inspection and treatment must, in the x^ords of the report, be sup- 
plemented by— 


f«) the feeding of the child, hy the parent or under the education (provision of 
meals) act. or otherwise; ( U ) the supply nf. fresh nir for the child by means of. 
open-air schools, 'playground classes, or adequately ventilated school rooms; 
(c) the exorcise (»f the child's body hy the adoption of nn- effective system of 
physical truUdng ; (d) the warmth And protection of the child, l>y- requiring, that 
it shall be sent to school properly clothed and tlmt the schoolroom. Is-sufllclcnily 
heated; and (r) tlip lnnlnieimnco of the. cleanliness of the'^hlld, h t v Insuring 
th^t dirty and verminous children. do nut contaminate clehti Children at' scbool t 
And, that for 'the -school Itself* lint It and! lavatory accommodation !g, available. 

All 0 f These'* a goi i cics arc. jib \v ,ih() re or* less dd cqu a t cl y p ro v i d o<1 
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would pauperize the parents is the decrease in the number of children 
recei ving free meals from in 1!>1 large figure ,l uo t othe 

Mmhisfnnl <Iisorg:miitn(mii consequent on the .outbreak of the w*ir 
1o 117,901 in Ihla-ltr and 0 : 1 , 9:10 in 191G-17. Opener schools are 
Hipplementetl by classes conducted in playgrounds, parks, and open 
spaces, hv school journeys, holiday and night camps, and open-air 
classrooms. The war has had a sperm! influence h, drawing atten- 
tion to the value of life in the open air, ami extension is to bo pro-- 
mote.l ami encouraged under the new act. To st-imulnie (he further 
development of physical training, play, and <rames. the honrlf in 1917 ' 
tunhutook to meet half the cost of the salaries of trained organizers 
and supervisors of these subjects and half the cost of maintaining 
evening play. ami recreation renters for children and young pe^ons. 

' t0 lnsnre cleanliness, many schools are provid«ig>ff„. .4-hool 

halhs and showers i.L new building-.,,, addition that is inexpensive, 
he twofold amiioT the school medical service— to enable the child 
• !'T'^ ll ^ l l' r oved'.phK'si(jue to benefit from instruction in school and ■ 

(n lay the foundations for the physical well-being of the nation— finds . 
expression timmgiumt the repor t. One of the most serious menaces 
(<> t ic. success ot this work is found in thc'engageiiieiit of children 
on leaving school n, employments dangerous to their health. Tor this 
reason emphasis is placed on the medical inspect i, - ,,, () f ehildren iimne- ' 
d lately before leaving school on the basis of which advice can-be: given 
on me choice of employment. t 

/ '‘ v ‘ pl ' ysi , ,i ‘ l l,,j " r - v 'V r » W ""W i boiro ) Wbleli manifests f.wlf Is Iasi, Horn, 
mu! inconspicuous but f.ir-.vm-l,ln fr Malnutrition, anemia, futim.e. spinal ear- 
uitin-e, ami strain o» heart or nervous system are conditions ,| K . discovery of ■ 

' b'eiieinlly- calls r.n- cluneal Invosdcalion ami ea refill Inquiry. They do 
. ■ lint rale 1, 1 lie eye or arrest tin* ntlention of llie rnsunl observer. But ll.ey are ’ 

I • 1 1 > f< 1 1 1 n < 1 1 v Important for (wo reasons; tlioy lay tlie fmimlntlons of disease aiul 

'? *""‘7™'"' ''T"" 0 ’"''" " r »'«• I nt a critical juncture in 

. '/, • It Is (he conditions ember limn .t|«. character of employment 

• ■ whirli lend to injure t he clilltl. - * * \ 

Such conditions will no doubt he improved by the restriction im- 
posed on child labor by. the hew act and the extension of the medical ** 
servee to embrace pupils in secondary and combination schools. The 
last provision closes the gap which .existed hitherto between the medi- 
cal inspection of children in (he elementary school and the protection 
„ • t,f ' vn "° e!,rners >»“lw the Xational Ilealth lnsurance Act. 

y soon as normal conditions nro again restored, England will 4vo 
ostiihl isliod the broadest. and most far-reaching system of health super- 
vision, one that will. affect every, member. of thc'populajmti. ..Bemh- 
i.ing_witlrth^inateri.ity. centers Aind unifying, all. tb agencies Uithf .. 4 
*, , . c : the pronintion of: lj(*althvilftH)%h''4ii(fi»«ai‘ “j ;* 

;> , : I •t’Al-ltfvond^tjiev ,sh^mV^in;nbt7oife 
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mote (Ik* physic, t! and therchytlie intellectual and spiritual well-being 
of the nation. The next few yeurs-wjll not only see the extension of 
the program in the schools hut the application of the lessons of the 
war to iu({jis(ry. New light has heen thrown on the relations between 
. health anti ’economic production that will prove as significant and far- 
reaching as the experience ot the school medical service during the 
past lO^ears. ► 

f Til this counting where only a beginning has heen made w ith the 
.medical inspection and treatment^ school children. parents, ieaeliers, 
^niualical profession, and organizations ft* social service can have no 
hotter lesson brought to their attention than England's example. ' For 
those interested in establishing national standards of health thcreean 
!’v no more profitable subject lor study than the irreducible minimum 
*ojE a school medical service presented in tin* report here discussed; 

(I) Thu! every rlfltl shall prriodhully ciuiid under di i e< 1 hum ) it-n 1 and dtMtt.il 
s 1 1 1 m • i * \ ision, and if found defective shall he “ follow ed up.” 

(1M Tluif every child fmmd mnlnourislitVl sliall, somehow or other, ho 
Ti vin ishin], a ml* ovary child found verminmH sliall, somehow or other, 
v bo cleiipsed.- j * 

(III) ThrrM'or every side, diseast'd, or defoH ire chi Id, skilled medical i real men t 
shall he iijaklVx a va i lahle, oitlmr l>y Hit* local education authority or 
oliierwisti* ^ 1 

(1\ ) Tint! every clrW4f'shall bo oduenlod in a well-vent Mated schoolroom or 
class-rep*), or ip sumo form of 1 opeiVair schoolroom or classroom. 

(\ ) That .every dnhffchall havo* daily, or. mi nixed physical oxofclso -of appro- 


V 


prialti chnr.iejcH 

(All That ijo child < » f school uije sliall -he employed for profit* except under 

(Vlt) That /he school pnvirniujft(M)i ntfd the menus of t^iciilinu shall l><* such as 
' ,,f u/ in no case o\ \J u iff a v arable or injurious intlnynces upon tlio 

v ‘ lioplli. Ki’mvtli, mnWevel1r'tpn\ent of tin* child. 
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(onnnitfee on juvenile education in relation to 
ivar'pvas appointed by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Hoard of Educat ion, in April, 1D1G— 

To consider wliat steps shonld-hc* taken to make provision for the education and 
Instruction of children and young persons after the war, regard being had 
pnrfienlarly to tlio interest s.of those (1) wi 10 have been abnormally eaiployed 
during the war; (2) who cHn not i mined i.Vely find otdvanhigeuus elnpipy- 

niont; ( !V) who require specialVoinitiR f.tr oniployincnt. , 

The’coimniltee of *1G members, representing educational suhninis- 
t ration, sprat 1 workers, and thA teaching profession, met. under tho 
ehatrmjinsfvip of the Eight Hoii J. 1 Icrbert Lewis, and issued it£ 
report, g^hilly known as the lAys KepoitMn March, 1017. The 

1 Final Report of thr TK»partnvHirnf rommltfoo on Jny*u\U KdiiyalUm 4 fn HclatioutoKia- 
l>to> lueiil aftvV the H’ur. 2 vols, CM, 8512 aiulCd, 8fi7f, (JLotuloii. ,T017y> 






committee took the. evidence of. a largo number of reprosetiiatives of 
industry and commerce, labor ami education* 

* Plie eommitiee recoin i/ed that their problem was really u the* 
standing problem of the adolescent wage earners."’ similar to that 
8 " I * ■ 1 I * t,l( ‘ consultative' e^ju.uhtn' had considered, and upon winch a 
ici-out upon attendance at continuation schools had heen issu'd in 
On tjie basis of statistics for 1011 it was found that, of GoU.ooo 
children between 1’2 and Iff enrolled in public full-time dav schools 
(elementary. secondary, junior, and technical), only Id per cent are 
likelv to have a full-time education after the age of’ 1 1, and that this 
nniuhet would dwjndle to h"-.-> than l per cent between the ages of 17 
and is. Of about ilJno.noo young persons between the apes of 1 1 and 
1S P'l.l-l- about M.:> per cent were ndhrfTTending any kind of 
school, and of tlm remainder v.Vy few completed the animal courses 
lor wjiit-h they registered in evening schools. The decline of appren- 
ticeship, the development of a. huge number of initially attractive 
luit ultimately blind-alley occupations, the increased industrial op- 
port unities. created for young persons by the w ar demands, together 
with high wages and relaxed discipline and control, all entwined to 
bring about a serious situation for Hie woimlry. w hich would be iuten- 
silied bv tin' inevitable dislocation of industries at the dose of tho 
war. J he solution ol the problem demanded a new outlook. 


. * an the ii-'e of si'McNtvm ,* 1 ... lo •otulit «.ni of ||„> puniew of economic ex- 

l>1oi i a 1 jon mimI into lleti of i lie .•ons. ion.c? Tan tlw romvpi j.m of tlie 

jiivoiiilo as primarily a little wave earner Ije roptnee.1 t.v tlie conception of Hie 
juvenile as primarily Die workman ami t l,o citizen in trainl-naV Cnn if Ik* 
esialtllslie.J Hint. tl,e <sliu al nma I purpose is to l.e ilie iloinlnatiUK one. without 

as well within the school doors, diirin- those formative years between U 
Hlltl IS? 




Tie* (mn unit lee strongly urged the raising of the elementary school % 
nge toTO without any e-xeinptions whatever and compulsory attend- 
ance at a day continuation school between the ages of 14 and IN for 8 
hours a week for 40 weeks in the year. broken terms both on enter- * 
ing upd leaving school should lav avoided hv having definite times in 
the year for each. Criticizing the work of the elementary schools, 
the committee found that too frequently pupils in upper grades were 
merely marking-time, and recommended the, introduction of more 
practical education in place of the prevalent -bookish typo,. u Xo 
child should feel on leaving school that lie has attained to the fully 
independent . status j>f ^age-earning manhood.” In defining tho 
scope of the work to he offered in a continuation school the committoo 
urged the postponement o.f speeudizat ion to -'the last two years 
(10 to 18), the first tw l o years (14 to 10) being general in charactor. 


' ft- -k- •< • - 
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W do 1 10 ! ri'L'iinl (hi* olijiu't nf cstaBlishing cm if intuition classes a* liolnij 
iiicrcly nn industrial cnV ; *.^ Tin* indust rn-s siaml !., Benefit amply rnmurli,' Bmh 
dlriMMly t hrou^h 1 1i«* lirubiniii;:* of urlinlcui instruction and hitlitvcily 
Uu» WU*rt of nlmarinn up<Mi Hu* ehiinieirr ami the pHioral Blliciemy of ! I i7.se 
who < onto within hsji.nurii.i-. Hill \vr arr rle.-ir Unit tin- business of the 
i lassi-s is (.. .in wluit lin y, ran in makiic a iv ; is«.n«l.lr| hiiiuni* Brin- ami a 
lilizm. ami Ihal, If Ih.-y they will lielp in inaho :i rciupctent woVktnaif 

iiIno. 1 hoii”). this, is w holly Inic, it js iikn I rilr that etHi.'iit inn must Bo u|.. 
laoii. In d. espciully ah thr :\i|oh sn in Mn-e, tlmm-li tluAm tunl interests nf 
the | >u | »i h ami Mini thr m mnFJnteivsis of j.iij 0^ who liavr just tunml ij corau-r 
i i* I'f*’ Sl, id ran ini iij •* » u w ;tj:e. cuduii- riaidoy nn-nt iin\^\rry largely tin* m*\v 

intrtosis whirh Mu ir employment has opniril oat to ttu-i 

♦ 

* hocal adaptat i$U.. would accordingly he c>>enu<d\ji hntlr stages of 
tin* 1 on i -yeip' course. w ith a vocational bias and a number of altcrnn- 
li\c (‘ouivos. In tftv; M-voinl Mage son u? em*hasi-«%npg]it lu‘ placed 
alum technical subjects bearing on the student* 1 >pecii^\ork. 

' A- lihrmi Basis is still rssrnthfl. ami tin Foolish u aehia-/ slnaiTO a 


toward a drlihrrutc siiaailatioa of ila* sni>r»i>f . nizmsl 
1 <m ;iI liisioiy, homo iTahlst rirs. fir.- 


now t.-ad 
usir, art, 

^ irst-aid. imfnrul liisu.ry, w ill all affix'd i\ti uppnr- 

taaity for (lie skillful u-.irln-r, mnlUnri he treated snitnl.iy Both for IF.ys ami 
Kirta * 

Physical training should form part of the work of all adolescents 
for not less than one hour a week Over and above the stmlies^ho 
eoYH inifat Mjn school* should bccnnie renters for tlfe social and physical 
activities of the adolescent boy and mil: schools* should ho open in 
thc\cveniitgs for recreation and game-. and shonhl he uviiijnlilc for 
eluh^ debating ami other societies, study circles, concerts, and oilier 
organisations. * 

I h<^ rointnit t ee did not feel that any opposition would he encoun* 
. tcred by its proposal*: parents were beginning to realize that tlio 
pnlvanlage would he in favor of the child, while employers were 
Recognizing their responsibilities and the value of education, and 
ihe suggestions were* warranted by t # ho success of e\|>eriinents in 
t works schools. Av*ii|uing that the plan could he inaugurated 
i?. UKil. there would he about iM.Miuibu pupils between It ami 18 
nWdiug. jhe service of- some *‘12.000 teacher*. - Tim cost woirhl he 
ffom $3a;00<UlOO to * i f.,1 K)o. 000 a year, without intituling the cost of 
providing buildings. 

St) far as young persons \yho had entered industrial* life prema- 
turely .heeause nf the war demands for labor were concern rtl, tho 
COTuniittee suggest- ,tlio possibility of providing spet/ial courses and 
flm* opening o£ tecliuiea.I schools as? "‘Oil As for those who might, ho 
thrown opt of employment as aycsiiltof the dislocation of inylu-tnes 
that iiyfght Ifc oxpocUal to follow : t I>p \vjii\ The ^inmltteo einpluv 
1 |fted. \ he new * oppprtit nTtitss. a nd rgspu i^ibil it jes af j u re n i k 0*n]4^ 
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education in orr.AT Britain aVd ireeand. 

merit l.mPims at this piuti.-nliu i'i:Hs. The Hoard of Kdurnti,,,, ! 
(•ooperatiiijr MiniMi-.v of Iml-or. issue, I „ circular (No. 10 TJ.)’ I i 

in November, tills, in-iu- c* 1 n« a t i. „ , authorities* lo ostuhiish. V. 

. < I nln.^..m..jJjc educat iolial supervision of yoiiiij* poisons who mi-Hit / 

. I"' llinnw, out of work al (lie cessation of hostilities. It is proposal ; 

I la^Jho (.ovoriitnoiil unemploy input grants, jia vnl.h* toyouiij; persons 
>pI " pen I., ji ml Ks, iKynaile conditional on attendance at siieh in- 
Mnichonul cimiUT". 

I llu^ reronmiotalations are .sununari/.cd in, the report under tliu 
icllou^ n)if heading ; 

Tl '.‘" ;1 ,,nif,,n " <fom.-.,ta , y sdutel.l.snina are ,,f-U*l,c establish. 

st.uu,.. I or nil (Itslriiis. urhnn ami rur.,1. n,„l that all ex, a h„,s. „ r 

I' - " """iseotni.uW.v ntlemhuiee hrlou Hi.,, he ahollsheil 

‘ l ' 1 ! " " leii'injriiae .mi II, a! one of „ reason- 

' " c "«• aairklna llie ea.ls „f school ,,. n „s, whirl, 

Ut'\\ filler 11 1 ml i ulilrli )n» jvjiclir* H. 

i.o I lull slcp> hr Ui Ken. hy l.eiter MuHin;; find uihcr liii|in»veim*nis In the 
•M- 1 * < lassus of (•leiiieii!;, ry srhculs, m insure the nu.xi.m.i,, hn.elil f rtmi ,1.0 

ld>l \ , e;ii*'i of s(*Ii*Kip|jfp t - 

'll Thai i.'s or iH.vrny he met- In m.her ways than ht romnllir' 

l" ,v "rty ns a renseaahle excuse for nminltcmhu'r.-o In Inter,, retina see 74 

of-ihe edunii ion /|p| ( ,f INTO. 

'■"! • I ' J; " f " ,,| " ry : " ls 1 'elaleil in in's'll,, liee will, the il,„ej|,le,| law' 

,m 7 ,ili ' , ‘ ,T - ,iml ’t" »*■ *••>» >n« <„„■<. i u . «.„s..n,i„ie.i. 

"' ll, ill the Hoar, I of Ismail, , l,e ll.nne Olllee , 1 „ eonshler the , 1 a, 

s;; 1 , l uy transferrin;; the Werk nf eenifylaa as „,e pJosienl fitness „f 

"„l,l,en for e„„,l, ,y„,„nt umler the faemry aetstot mr.lleal olliecrs 

I" I hat I, he an ahll^iti,,,, „„ n,,. t.,e ft l duration aullmritv net, arm 

— U " >•••'»"■' hei ween the akes „f 

1 - IN. 1)11,1 to salaaii to the of IMnnuion „ plan f,,- ,|,e „rp,nl w »ll.,n 

a. -'leli a system, tinker uhl, proposals for pad in- j t j ,,|Teet. 

.I hi r l lint It he an "hliaat ion ap,,|i all yopm; persons hetworn M ,,»,1 IS years 
!” I, Lie in nllen.l si, el, .lay eonUimpt i„„ rk,s*rs ,,s may he. preserlhe.l for 'them 
h. III e I oral e.luenthm a .it Ian ily.- .lariay a mimhef of. hours T.\. n xi . (1 hv 
Ma line, which Klmahl |„. not less tin,,, S hoars a week fdi- III weeks In the 
.O'.ir, w 1 1 )i t Iu* t*x f(*j tt loir of — . 


lire 


ThhSe who are umler e(li, lent full-time ilasl ruellon Iimsmae „t.l„ 


r uuin 


r/ 


”ra;:sr;r;s 

I;' 1,1 ,lle ,, “-' ,iuu ' it mount tn'ho r.Hinlre,! hy stiilntp. 

mi That -tluriiik tl,e first year from the ,-smhlisl „f „,| R svst.nnW 

ohl il' 4 ) ion to atteiul elass.-s-exleml to those y,„„,« only who ',1rc m/ee 

& '""’.'f.tl.e "•«™.l year to liaise only who are umler . 1.5, .lurlak the Iflnl 

>ear ,h, those eiUy who are umler. 17. in.,1, subseuhenllv to .ill (hi, 
linupr IS. * ■ ', - ■/./.**'- V; . . " * \ 
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(It) Tim t It 1)0 nn obligation on nil employers of young persons under 13 
to give them- the necessary facilities for attendance at the statutory continua- 
tion Ha sms prescribed 'for them by the local (‘duration nntliority. 

(1^) That whore then* is already a statutory limitation upon the hours of 
lalttf. the permitted flours rtf lnlmr In reduced by the number of those required 
for tla* continuation Hasses. 

1 1 - ► ) J Its! in suitable eases the young persnas be liable to n |mmiu11v for 
norial lendaii^* ; and that the parent or the employer hr also liable in so far 
as-aity act or omission on his parHs the cause of failure in attendance. 

(H) That the local admiidst r:Tt iyn of the employment of children act of l!)0:j 
bo transferred to the local education nulltorities; that it be jui obligation on 
every local odmTftina authority to 'make by-laws under the act; that the si tit u- 
tory provisions of tlienct lie extended; and that the iinard of K-hirathm he 
the cent^al authorily for the approval of by-laws under the not. 

(1*>) 1 hat- the curriculiun ot the continuation classes include general, prac- 
tical, and lectmieal instruction, and that provision be made for continuous 
physical training ami for modieal 4nsp«*H ion. and for clinical treatment whore 
necessary, up to the age uMS. 

"'"(In) 1 bat suitable courses of training be i*si;dd|shed and adipinic salaries 
be provjded for leyehers of eontirmation classes. 

fl"f Tim t tin 1 system of continuation Hasses mb a* normally into operation 
on an appointed day as early as possible nftev the end tj#’\var, and that the 
Hoard of Kdueation have power to mtjk o deferring onjgysj^ing later appoimed 
days within a limited period,* where necessary, for The whole of* part of tins 
area of any local education authority. * ( ' , 

(IS) That tl** obligation to attend continuation tdhssijs be extruded' to chil- 
dren who an* uudei* 14 when the act comes Into ppera^fon, nil hough they may 
already have left The day school. * 

(11M That the attention of local; oduent ion authorities bo drawn to tin* pos- 
sibility in certain cast's of providing social fuil-tiine courses for children ami 
young persons who have b<vn 'abnormally emptied. 1 

i2(M That in areas where maintenance allowances from publlt funds are 
available for the relief of unemployed^ young person** after the war, attendance 
at any Hasses that may be established for mi elf voung persons bo a condition 
of relief. • \ 

(lil) That the sudem of juvenile employment bureaus bo 'strengthened and 
ext emits! before tlaWermiimtion of the war, and that further IhmuHurnsxlst- 
tmet* be given to local education .fop their nmintenaneo. 


(lil!) That la areas where there la probability of Juwntle un employ meat, 
|e«chers nml other suitable persons .j^c^lnln to children imhsimir imrcnts tin; 
dlllieuities of obtaining work and the iidvuutageft tW^trolonged* attendance at 
School. ; „ ■ . # 

(23) that tiie State grants in aid of prcMit*a» well ns future Anendlturo 
on edueatlo^i be.sinipllfled ami very sithstmitjnlly Inereiisty 

Tho^rfconimcndations of this committee* uU^ctod widespread nt- 
tentiow— ^ompaiison-witlT tho education o^will indicate that' most 
of these suggestions li'avc been i.tjcoi that^ndeed, tjic. report 

of the committee ‘furnished the goiiajaf fruiaeiyork for the-«(£ 
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EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION DURING THE- WAR. • 

Tl.o outstanding features in the Held of secondary education nro 

1,u ‘ " U ' n>as(> !" t,u ‘ and the revived interest in tin, 

(‘iirpoM's and functions of higher education. There is perhaps no 
I"' .idem m the wnole range of education that has been more minutely 
. cru leizod and discussed than that of the. pin™ „f ylio secondary 
S< . ln ■» « .U-mocrncv and the nature of the education that it .should 
provide* The increase of opportunities in which all may have their 
share is the keynote of the discissions on one side; on 'the other a 
clcar-eut definition of the boundary that separates general from 
specialized, technical, or vocational education is made. The demands 

i. it will he made in -the new social order upon the trained intelli- 
gence of the citizen, whether as a member of society or as a member 
<>f a trade or profession or as an individual, are accepted a< tl 10 
proper measure of educational values. The unanimity with which 
t a si i.ne been accepted by specialists, officials, statesmen, and tho 
average citizen -may furnish food for reflection to those who aro 
concerned with the^ask of unraveling tho tangle in whieh secondary, 
education is at present involved .in this country. The experiments 
that the two greiAjJcmocracies on eacli side of the Atlantic are mak- 
ing m this coiimon effort to promote human progress arc dVaindit 
'vitir profound Mgnifiejmcp. 

In striking contrast to this country, where the effect 'of the war * 
has been to cause a reduction in the attendance at high schools the v 
increased prosperity i.rEnglaml has led to a considerable increase in 
Hie enroll, m-Rt in secondary schools and an improvement in tho 

" Cl* f st ‘ " ,o1 llfe - 80 " r0! . lt h: . ,s >wn the pressure that in many 
aieiW^hools are overcrowded, and many have a waiting list. Since 
the building of new schools Inis heel, stopped, and since a few fa still 
under military occupation, overcrow, ling is accepted as inevitable, 
and .the B<mi f d of Education Jws been compelled to relax the rules as 
to size of classes. At the same time the number of teachers absent on 
inditai-v service or war work has contributed to increase the difficul- 
ties^,, cl, Ju.ve been met by the employment of women! teachers- m 
l my. rs,. •bools ami of such additional men as wereaTailabh} ^ Rut the 
''ithdnnval from the schools of their. younger and m<n V vigorous m;Vs- 
tors, and tljeir replacement by others of lower phvsiipie. of more- ad- 
vance, ! yefW^nd often oUnforior qualification, is nti educational ’ 
loss for which t here can bo. no effective compensation.?’ The seiiools ' 
have participated extensively in war work.' Of tlic i;050 schools on ' ' 
the hoard s list of .efficient schools, $0T have given effective help in 
foo,! pnaluction, in harvesting,' nnd;iii: producing: Retails of mWitioft * 
plajus and of hospital equipment:: v : ; v: v f ; 

* I_ 
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The following table gives the statistics for secondary education 
from tlie last normal year preceding the war up to 1916-17; 

Statistics of . rnauhn y education, Enijlu nd and Male jt. 


Year. 


im-n 

lyn-i.'i 
191 V Hi . 
iyiih-17. 



ScdiooLs^n the grant li*t. 

Schools nol on the gram list. 

All school*. 


Si houls 

j Hoys, j * Girl?. 

Total. 

Sell 30 Is. Buys. 
I 

Girl*. 

Total. 

hooLs. 

Tupils. 


1.027 
1.017 ; 
l.Olii i 
MH9 

0*1.22.* kjsfiTo 

HVurA** ltd, 7 NX 

i lllfi.lT ino.:n«; ‘ 

| 113,214 1U5.W4 

i^7 dni 
19vVS$4 
?a* r/Kj 
21*, & 

1 

121 Id, fils 
129 1 14, ISi 
129 1 

s. m 

9,251 

22. .'>48 
23, 43$ 

1 

1, 14S 
1,170 

200, K<i 
222,322 


129 



1, 178 

1 244, 5W 


•A 


•'on imiri arr not ^viinanK* ftmoo lor t fV 

urct* here given aic lja.Mil on an assumption of an ft 

During 1917 the Hoard of Ed 


number in the school? not on thr grant list. The fig- 
;riu>e of lOiH'retm ovtrlhe figures for l‘JH-15. 


regulations for 


acation issued new .. r 

secondary schools in England increasing the 6late aid to schools ,, a 
its grant list and making provision for additional grants to schools 
developing advanced courses Tor students above the age of 16 who 
/ might be desirous of specializing in certain subjects. Separate rogu- 
, c hit ions were issued for Wales, more suitable to its special conditions 
mid. while maintaining the, same general standards of efficiency, 
basing the grants on an age-range of pupils from 12 to IS instead 
of 10 to IS as in England. ("5 rants nre also made payable for the 
i encouragement of experimental or pioneer tfork. To qualify for 

I the grant, schools besides submitting to inspection and offering' 

if certain proportion of free places to pupils entering from elementary 
schools, .provide a progressive course of general education of n kind 
and amount sqjtahlc for pupils of an age-range ijt least ns wide as 
f *° l7 - A r> adequate proportion t»f thg pupils. must remain 

^ in school at least four years nud up to and beyond the, age of 10* 
these figures are subject to modification in rural areas, f he grants, 
based on enrollment at the’ beginning of each school year, aro 
increased mainly “to secure tt higher standard of efficiency in the 
schools, and in particular to enable them to provide more adequate 
remuneration for the. teaching stair. ' The considerat ion of the wholo 
Is j q«»est ion of salaries of teachers in secondary schools was intrusted 
to a departmental committee for inquiring into the principles which 
, sll,K,ld determine the fixing of salaries aqd toclmical schools, schools 
of art, training colleges, and other institutions Tor higher education. 1 
•I’ or the present no definite requirements are imposed as to qunilfi-, 
r \ ciitions and training, except that' “ where the* hoafiTtliint fit, they 
m«y, oj|. consideration of the teaching- staff ns a whole, require that 
a cerfai-D i>toportion of all new h^riintmefits sha!}. consist of, persoijs 
who have gofie through a co urse of^affliflgrociigiiizcftl by (he 
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for flip purpose Revised regulations 1 were issued in 1015 fertile 
"‘7 ° f ^fomlary schools. but coBffitions have nW 

three ,7^ *°‘ ‘‘■>f«reement. The regulations rceogni/.e 

firvt i ° t,! ." ning (< ‘ a,-l,prs for secondary schools: (1) The 

• in w itch n training college or university training department 

; vl, ° ? tor instruction in both theory and 

1 . ( o Cl ue.it mil. (2) I he second, jn wliidftlie training college 

is responsible for ,nst motion i„ theory of education and an approval 

HI T 1,1 *l S< i°° a n U T' ,hC ros l ,onsi!)ilitv fo >- training in practice 
(• ) 1 lie third, in "which training in both theory iind practice is given 

^rr v irr a,y w,,wi i,y ° n ° ° r ,i; ° re 

statr. In each ease no candidates may be admitted to the 
S’ .1 ".»■ I™- ,f,„ graduation Jn, ’ 

bor purposes of recognition as an efiieient secondary school the 
I* d rpnires that the curried, ttn shall meet with its appr fl „d 

• .mule for due cent, unity of instruction in each of the subjects 

litrXlT’" ? a " ,0 ’ ml ot '"' c 

I U o'" ' '"Z i" " ,C K,,sU8| ‘ "»<! lltera- ! 

srionro. nnd di-nvlmr^A curri m , U , ? ' K >sh ’ pC(, f rra Pliy, lilst mathematics, 
but making no provision for Initru lanCTM,!ps " U "‘ r tlum English. • 

1 he honn! arc satisfied tluit the ..»• 11 Ij,l,,n * wiI1 on, - v lu - approved where 

taro of tlic school, The lnstnn Moin,,°g t li ' nH " 7 0,6 Ctluc!l,1onnl »<lvnn- 
thh pupils. l "' H ' ,n s<ien, c »»* practical work by 

ilS 1 of "'hT^Si Tm C'ot"’ "* "r l,onnl ’ ,mv,n » I «wnl to the ' 
J'hysiyal even-isos, manual Instruction! anU^uKlnT"' 0 ^ ° rBUM gu,ne8 » 

struct Ion In UoWtic snbj!" t s" such ns” nVvlu -i P r ° v 1 s 1 0 n f<,r Practical ln- 

S_‘ lions, •keeping, un.l household hvgleno • nud mi am'rovmt W ’° k * ry ;' )am " lry work » 

# of these subjects mnv for h vU m -er in I courso ,n a «‘ml)Inntion 

, T;1 , 

sjz t ; - *• 

a *• ■?** 

» courses for-phpil* who intended to go on to Z S' H 

• - W 'S ^.Tratmnlp | 
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those who planned to proceed to commerce and industry* It was 
thought that such opportunities for specialization would serve as in- 
ducements u> hoys and girls to remain in the secondary schools be- 
yond the age of 10. The suggestions contained in these regulations 
were subjected to criticism and are issued in. their revised form in 
the regulations for 1!)1S-10. The advanced courses Anil he founded 
upon the general education oileivd to boys and girls up to 10 and 
" iH eonsi>(. of specialization lor two years, on a group of coordi- 
nated subjects along those lines in whieli a pupil lias already slmwn 
ability. " In every course* there must be a substantial and coherent 
body of work taken 'by all pupils and occupying a predominant part 
of their time, the remainder being given to wane additional subjects.' 1 
1 hive groups of subjects are contemplated : ** {A ) Science and mat he- 
matics; ( B) classics, viz. the civilization of the ancient world as em- 
bodied in the languages, literature, and history of Greece and Home;* 
.nmj (C) modern studies, viz, the languages, literature, and history of 
the countries of western Europe in modern ami medieval times.’’ 

1 he courses are further defined as follows; ^ 

( muse A should uomialiy include wui'k in both science and tnatliouialies ; but 
tlds rniuircnicnt may be waived lor pupils'^wlm do substantial work in the 
biological sciences if tbo course is otlierwise suitable aud includes Work ivae!). 
it itr all adequate standard in the physical sciences. *' 

. .( mirsc I? must provide fur all pupils subsimit iul work iu the hi it gunge, fit era- 
turo. and history of both E recce mid Umur. 

<'oi«Y^ C must include the advanced study of one modern foreign western 
European language nm! literature with the relevant history, together with I lie 
history of England mtfl Creator Britain. It must also include either the study 
of a second modern foreign language ok work of good scope am] .standard in * 
English language and Hterattire. * 

In alt advanced courses, adequate provision must he made for the study and, 
writing. of English by every pupil either In conned inn with the main subjects 
of the course or otherwise. In other respects, fpll freedom is left in the choice 
and arrangement of additional subjects. so long as the syllabus for. mi A course 
provides for some Substantial work lit language, literature, or history, and that 
for a B or <’ course some substantial work-in subjects other than language, 
literature, nhd hislory. ’ * ■ 1 ■ ' ‘ 


t 




English must he included in all rfie groups; in group A, the scien- 
tific, work must he offered in language, literature, mid history; in 
gixiups IJ and C, the linguistic and literary, subjects other than these 
must he provided* The courses will not l>e rigidly defined ; the board 
will, for example, approve courses in ancient lustory from the Jhibv- 
lonjnn era to the-eomplete organization of the Homan Empire in plnea 
of the history ^Greece and Kome s as well as Old and New Testament 
history and the origins of. Christianity. In the modern studies grotipi 
it was intended .originally to require the inclusion of Latin, hut this 
^Upjdsipn hte how beojr withdrawn, and at thc.saihfe, time English^ 

vJ//' . I. T'- 
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language and literature may bo substituted for a second forebm’lan- 
KOiifrc. 11,0 study of tin, first modem language must Ini canied to 
t >t;ige wlwrv the pupil om use it ns an -instrument for the study of 
item tu re and history as well as higher linguistic training. It will 
In, noticed that commercial subjects amt* geography are not provided 
<<r as separate groups; it is the intemi„n,of the board that geography 
be inad, ; an essential part of the stmlyib history or be give!! us aa 
additional subject, while commercial studies may be covered under 
tin’ tlirnl group. 

(il'aiits of $-2,000 a year will be made for each advanced course that 
is approved by the 15) a id, and no restriction is placed upon the num- 
ber that a school may organize. The grant is intended for .efficient 
stalling and e<)iii|>nient. L p to Xovember, 1017. between 270 and 
a jipliciitions bad been made, mainly bv schools in hum: urban 
areas, for the recognition of advanced courses of which more- than 
half were m .science and mathematics, and about two-thirds of the 
remainder for modern studies. Of the applications, G3 were ap- 
proved in science and mathematics, 13 in classics, and 1!) in modern 

Juiigiiuge^ 

( onsiderable criticism lias boon raised against the introduction of 
advanced courses on the groimd that it penalizes the smaller schools 
where the number of older pupils is as a rule not mtapmU! Toy dm 
organization of special work. It is felt that older pupils who desire 
to .specialize will leave the smaller schools for schools where ad- ' 
vanced work is offered. ami it is objected that not only would tlm 
fu st schools he deprived of their more able product and of tho^r.ujts 
J»r their attendance, but that the withdrawal of those who would nor- 
mally become prefects or leaders would militate against the develop- 
mont^of corporate life in the schools, while Hits transferred 'pupils 
would find difficulty in adjusting themselves to their new surround- 
ings. It is replied in answer to such object ioas that the new develop 1 - 
meat of education looks to the effective organization <tf educational 1 
facilities in an area and not the t reatmcht of each school hi isolation; 

. since the new note is coo|H>ration and not competition, some sacrifices 
must be nmde. There is pinch truth in this contention, but there is 
little doubt that the corporate life of some schools may suffer-, although 
not- ipiitc to the extent claimed by. the opponents , of the -scheme,' sine* 
the withdrawal of older boys won 1,1 leave a more homogeneous group 
behind. 1 

The lnoicment for the establishment of advanced courses so ch ise.lv 
resembles. that for the development, of junior colleges, in this country, * 
that the parallel. need not be probsed. It may bo pointed out, how-' f 
ever, that the goncral cducation; planned for the four veareibetween.^ 
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ran high schools to pupils between 14 and IS. Tlu» access Ary conclu- 
sion must be that at the dose of the advanced courses at tl>o age of 
18 a pupil in England would* certainly have reached the stage of a 
college junior or even of a senior in America, allowing for the fact 
that classes will he small and methods adapted to encourage as rapid 
advancement as possible. The movement is one that deserves the at- 
tention of educators in this country who feel, as ninny do, that some- 
where on the educational highway two years are lost bv the American 
^•HUulenl. 

I he organization of advanced courses and t he implications arising 
out. of them will contributed" large measure to define the scope of 
/he English secondary schools. Closely associated wiih this problem 
f t lie vexed question of examinations. The existence in England of 
I many examination bodies without unanimity as to standards has for 
f a long time exorcised a detrimental effect on secondary education. 
In-lhll a report was issued on the subject of, the consultative com- 
mittee of the Hoard of ..Education. and in the. following year tho 
hoard* prepared the outline of a scheme upon which conferences 
were conducted with the universities, examining bodies; and repre- 
■' sent at i vox of local education authorities and secondary school teach- 
ers. In Jaily. 1014, tho scheme had advanced sufficiently to he sub- • 
-milted for further critieisni and suggestions from those interested in 
secondary school examinations. This scholia* proposed that examin- 
ing bodies appointed by the universities should conduct two examina- 
tions. tho first of those classes in secondary schools in which the 
pupils wen* about the age of 10, and the second at about the age of 
18, witl^iecessarv modifications in the case of girls. The first ex- 
amination, it was 'intended, should test i lie results of general educa- 
tion in. English subjects (English language and literature, history, 
and geography), foreign languages’, and science and .mathematics, 
and should he of such a standard as to he accepted for entfancc to tho 
universities. The second examination wjus directed to test the results 
of specialized study of a coordinated group of subjects \;on}bincd with 
more ■general knowledge -of subjects outside this group; to other 
words, the results of the advanced pourses that arc now established. 

1 be chief criticism of the examination sy stein has always been that 
jt was conducted by pien who were out of touch with tlic schools, and 
that, the examinations tended to he the goal of school work instead 
t „-of a tesl of its results. To obviate these defects tho Ixnird proposed 
:y that .examining bodies .shew dd keep more closely in touch With the 
> : toaclTere, citlier by appointing representatives of the latter bi\ their 

hoards, or permitting them to submit their own syllabuses, or taking 
sb i|d o consideration the teachers’ estimates of the mcrits of candidates; 
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Tt \' Vliq f! "‘ ,hor 1 ' l ‘ ro, " n,, '" < l ( ' , l tl'-'it «n authority hr appointed to Vo- 

or,1 | n;,l < > (he •‘•hmdnrds of the examination. and it was proposal that • 

- (ll,s . ftIn< ‘' lon 1k ‘ H'" Hoard of Kdiicnt ion, assist, .,1 |,v an 

, : ,VIS ‘>' y roriK'^-'itinir uni MM.-it ios. oxnniinina 1 *« » I i,s. t oach- 

< rs. education authorities. anil professional an,l commercial bodies 

In December. HU-Vtl.c board indieated i„ Ci m ,h,,- Odd that their 

■ proposals litid .net with Considerable approval, exeept that it' was ! 

mmera ly nr.™! that., he midi, iona I 'expend'd „re that would result 

""" ll “' '* by the State. ' It was also insisted 

,1 1 ' ,,ns "" 1 '* 'lu* inclusion of sm-h* subjects as 

'-ntual . ns, housecraft, music, and drawing in the proposed 

exammattons. Owing to the war it was 'felt to be impossible for 

Imnnetal reasons to proceed with the plan, but the following cduca- 

lional points as a basts for future action metfwith general agreement- 

(,;l " f '■ M " ni:il examinations ,d ,hc n *o of 

•llMMII Hi him! ,}.k v ivsptM-tivolv llr,c ot 

thnt the ,r„u„ ratl.n- tt,o individual 
Mil,.., t. shoal, I |,e the mm on w his li sun-ess or f. ..are is .letennine.) 
in l)it' first rxniiiiiintioii. ** 

('■) (I, noon, ration in tt.e seeom, examination o„ a sp.vin! frroup of studies 
uitli one nr muiv by-sulijoris. 

" M 0f '"'• || ils 'Irawine, music, mununl Ins, nu-liou, hoW 

,1.1ft, or some of thorn. In the scheme of examination ; ami 

iniS’l,o,lv'' ,,f ‘«“-Hera with the exam- 

A return was made to the proposals in Circular 000. which was 
issued on May ‘25. 1017. announcing that tl,o hoard intended to put 
the system into operation on August 1. 1017. and would serve as the 
coord ina, mg authority. A secondary school examinations council was 
established <0 act as an advisory council, consisting originally of 
- ‘ fuul lnt ‘!t -1 tncmhcrs. and including representatives of exatn- 
nrnnon huanbs of universities (0).of the teachers’ registrnt ion council 
(•'). of the county conned assoc, ation (2). of the municipaWporn- 
ms conned (2) of a newly created standing committee of profes- 

• tonal ho, tes ( ). of the association of education committees (1), 
ami of a Secondary school headmaster ns supernumerary. Officials 
III 1 '* , ' 0 " rf n,i >/ rtWoud incotiujrs () f Hie council, hut have no vote. 

. Ihe functions of .the council are to deal with the following matters: 

• f ° r n PPcovsil by the ordinal. 

(it) The maintenance by'enjl, approvol ex.imlnln# ' »,.,!»• ofjtd micqunte 
' h r " r n ‘ m8S 1,1 ‘‘xamlnAlons ’,01, 1 f^pnsswlth 

’ I?) >««de^*jp^IiooI.^ t0 j 

(< ° ' ^les nh,l as occaslou 
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(e) The form am] contents uf t lit* certificates "ranted on the result of tlio 
examinations mol t In* arrangements ft ri* their issue. 

(/) Negotiations with universities umLpmfessitmul IxMlitsrfor the areepiuniv 
of the examination certifn-atrs -as exempting 1 he holders "from certain 
other examinations. * 

IhC'cHimeil will net in :m advisory capacity and make suggestions 
ftn- reform to the board as the coordinating authority, but “the coun- 
cil will' consult the board before committing themselves on questions 
of principle or policy which ‘arc controversial or specially important. ’ 
No exammatinn scheme will he approved unless it provides for 
bringing teachers into touch with the. examining board, for exam- 
ining a school on its own syllabus, if it so chooses, aifd the syllabus 
is. in the opinion of Jhe examining body. adequate in -scope or char- 
acter and the estimates of candidates as reported by their principals 
are taken into account. The board have undertaken to pav $10 for 
each pupil in a State-aided school who takes .an examination as a 
member of his class. 

The new M-hoine should have an important influence in ivdneing 
the exist ing situnl ion to some >ort of uniformity. English education 
has been too much -subject to a system* that disturbed the develop- 
ment of secondary education in this country in the. latter part of (ho 
last century. Not only will it. reduce the numerous examining bodies 
to a reasonable size, hut the requirement that closer contact be main- 
tained with .xc]ioo]< will haw a ^alutary client in removing from tho 
school the necessity oiNsamuliciiui the real ends of education to the. 
examination goal. A similar attitude is developing in the nurtte.r 
of the award of scholarships! ^Ir>re and more, narrow specialization 
for ends that are not inherent in soumjcdifcat ion is being eliminated, 
and examinations will but serve a> tests to lie, taken in .the ordinary 
course of developments, Tht,* problem that stilf remain:* to bC solved 
relates to die nature of the examinations. Somethin*! has been done 
to 'discount cramming in the present regulations and to take into, 
consideration a student's record ais imported by the teachers. Tlio 
next step will undoubtedly be a consideration the reform of t^o 
cl i a met er of the examinations themselves. The probability is that 
more, attention, will lx* given in the future to oral, tests ami that hi the 
written examinations, mere repetition- of inforihation will be dis-* 
con raged. 1 . - 


THE POSITION OF SCIENCE IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM." 

■ The. controversy 1 that began almost at the outbreak of the war over 
the relative merits, of the classics and tlio sciences in ^secondary edn- , 

‘'So* riaKtog, Pv' ; KMtuinfttlonfl ami their UututUm to Culture and EflU'h'tiej. jI.on- 
.doa, tblS.j ■ ' ' - . > 
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T'T] CO, V 1,i T’ i1 " I i,h . ,h “ «•» ina«loqiMjtc r attention 

7 ' "• " n ; Ml applied science, led in 1910 the 

■i| l P""itment by tile I nine .Minuter of a commit tee 

" ■ i,> * ■ the - ‘ •' 


ii )■ j u i it* inti 
* m r;if 1 I * i I ; i i 1 1 . tV| 


W li;tt Miriisiiiv- 


1,1 "“""'•‘t Sl ' in Ihc eihjratinanl svsrem of 

- 1:1 s, ' ll "" ls universities, ;u |vise 

, m , j;:':' " n "" '«■'>■« h,„i n.o m„,i,v. 

nn.o. "" U> " :,S - M '"' ilcpcinl 


OMSrinUS of H 
tir^cors it 
itMit in i£e 


■ The e.mm.illee. ron.-ist injr of 17 members. was under the chair-' 
" ' S,r ’*• ’l- I [loiiiMin n 11*1 issue,) its report in 1 0 IS Kvj- 
•'-'"ve was collected from m!,oo|s and universities representative 
, Mien Ol scene,, m.thc liehls of ap r iei.lt u re. chemist rv. ,. n , r j. 

neei nio. ami melallurov. and a numher of leading linns en'iiaire.lln 
i’ i ) i_ r 1 1 mu' r i n ir ;nnl tin* cherniml mditMrv. 

After a brief reference to the history of science teaching and tl, Q 
p. -IHd'ee ami uist Us int.roduet im, h„th in schools and 'universites 
tic report enphaMXes the need of a wider, extension of the subject: ’ 

..* . 11,1 * '' s "" '"."le US once n.'aiii eons.ious of 

*1.11,011 s Wen k i less ,1, sei, Ko I it is for II, C snj;e of lt,o 1,„, 

, :? i :'?. 1 t t""7 :IS fl "' "'ii r. tl,:,t some h„„r,L„, 

m h uiifu* ctlijciit imi of (lie country is rot) uiiv.l. J 

AVitli reoard to the eont roversy between tile classes ;md seien- 
ti-ts. it taunted out that the lintnanixino influence of sei,. nee has 
too utten been ohscrml. In nt-hio ||„. reeoonition of the educa- 
tional value of science, its place in education is thus stnmnarize,^' 

. , ', l : '!" 1 r" 1 ' 1 -' » r "emler in o„p nature., As an In.el- 

ion ' r.l T" !: "' 1 "ic faenlty J "llrva- 

" <',„.|„s 11,0 learner to reason from facts whirl, come m „leV | lis ‘ (Avn 

no ii,, lt\ ,t the power of rapiil mi, I .aecynte k'riicnilizntion Is su-encii'mcl 
. ' " T ' S " at, it' of me, Do,, m ,„ 

,,f tlie yoiinc know that their worst f,„. is imloleiiec.-often not 

' ll"' ' , ‘ ll,,s ">wer lieen sii„ u ,h,le,| . m ,l || u . Il,inki„s' powers 

lOiet ,,"Hke„e,t Memor.v ,,,s h'etiontliv .heen call Ivntnl. someth, ,es „ M ' „ . 
ti'iii. Iitu ttiose w„o*e faeniiies e lin ^ 0(? reaehcl thnnmh oxton,al\ui,! t ,s .' 

al„l t.,-0 June, lent are ntways ^ ^ ^ ^ 

heeansi. the result I* within tile vision an.l itiipreeiathiii of the lenrnej- ’he 
uironriisrnil ns lio soldom enn l»o when ho is donliiv/u-tti/ h* * n< lfr 

K',r..hilj.-n, .vOcH.Li.O- „ Oi ir.. t ! .n.o i'Vfu u, HiOv Hrr-i-niy n-oi* ' , 

J lli.S (iUOtnfion hcrui .rnmln a * .v 
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;uul because il i< i ;i I i \' v ot tin* tvprX^ ^bought on t*t] 1 1 cn t ion 
lh:it H frequently found in Knirla ini. The/ivp<0rt nuuNi.ore enters into 
n cteta ile* I < li-ciissiun < >f the humanizing ii/lhicneeVf science. but 1 u-rc 
;irnl there depreratc?, the fart that many ol^tliV nblcM 1 a > \v and *xi i Is 
lot! V(H4?F^x*nii(laTf school^ wiili lilUo or mVTtiya of* its iih|M>rtapi c 
as a. factor in the pirgn- ? of < i\ i liznl i«>n W of ii A influence on lnuiian 
thought.” * y 

Sciyiiro t t-ai-lii n *r j n secondary schools |c»|- 

is in unVhjml runiinnl m ihr l io.iH.i > ..f an<l HeiuM rv ; l.nfeiny an.l 

Xdtili^y aiv* as :t rule, taii^Sit »»ul> t<» (lio>t»\lmys utu.f iutt'nU to eftlcr llio 
tiKHlical wliiU* ^onlu-v. so far ms it isXtaii^bt a \ aij. is takiai in o>n- 

lusai.m with u^iaptiy. or iumniully ns pmt .,f. iii L > atiivairs of ilie s.-liuul 
sr ioiit i Jit* snt it’iy.\ 

1 min t In* i ogiiHpt i°n> ot the Hoard <»! hdu«a\u>n "f ( ir grunt-ea ruing 
Vcilouk science luu^Vhe included in the cnrKumlVm.]indc>s jwcuptions 
arc^ peimiUcd in special rases.- 1 > u t although science (hu> occupies 
a j)o>jtion in m>‘way inferior to that of any other subject, the vum- 
mitteo found a number of condition:? that militate against success hi I 
work m science. Among these are : ( 1 ) Hale entrance into secondary 
school, the assumption being that 1*2 should be the normal nge for. 
entry. (2) Karly leaving, after less than jlhree years in school, dim" 
to ‘M") the pare nts’ inability or reluctance to forego the wages 
which hoys .of II can earn; {/>) the )\ant of appreciation of the value 
of secondary education, even from the point of view of sieves- in 
after lile; H) (he tradition of beginning work at as early an age as 
possible. : (</) the desire of the h<>y> theimehes to vseape from flm 
restraints of school life/ (l\) Hark of advanced work for those 
remaining at, school to l*. ( I) Inadequate stalling. equipment, and 

time, (a) KeMrietcd scope, with the result that ** >n some eases 
physics up to the age of lh means little mmethan practical measure- 
ments ami heat, while in chemistry the theoretical foundations 'of tho 
subject arc often neglected/’ ((») Inadequate provision of university 
cy trance scholarships for hoys who have specialized in science. Tho 
srtuatiou is still less sa^isfi^toryda the public schools, many of which 
are imHnspccled by the Hoard of Education and in .which the liter- 
Vary and classical tradition^ a re more influential. It frequently hap- 
pens that little or no s(hcn( js\dTered in these schools to boys >vho 
specialize in classics, -evert- thWh ;ulerfimte provision is made for 
tho subject on the modern sides. The public schools ip turn exert 
an a d\ else influence on the preparatory schools because 'science ear- 
ri‘es hardly any weight either iiy> the entrance or scholarship 
examinations. 

Iji tlxci f^condory schools for gulls t'he conch tiojis favor* 

nl^le and there is even leas 4pfijiiterte*s ttiHp in the bevs\ bchcrols as? 
to Vhe nature of education to be pro\ ided Wd the relative importance 


_ 
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of subejrK 'Ill,' Hoard df Kdiical i, m. m Tts r<«ri;] : ,( i,, ns f,„. 
ranungseromlan >rl,..cds fur girb. permit 1 1„. hiIh it ution of a course 
7 s,|l '""' ,s f" 1 - "ml n, allien, albs after l.\ ami in 

, |,n ' r, '' h "-- lh]< W lil"*' aligned to science is (jiiiie i„. 

("Ic.j.,;. tc. I„ a htrge miml-er of private -idled.- the subject is omitled 
(ill ii fly, ‘ 

W "h .reference to secondary education in* general the rommiitco 
"'" ,1 tl "' nvnd of t1,oni.d,l in Kn^l^.l that: 

'T a general , ,i„„ 

; , T"''' ? "V " r |f al'.iec!s: Tdiis 

: : ,i " , T i! :" y f,,r - f *"*"*"■ in;.,,,- ,,. IIBW . 

~ •' 1 Xian I.Ml-IisI,, Iifj,rl(,.„i,ni,. s . „ n ,| science.: ea.-l, of ihcsp 

■ Xie.iM .1.1 as an intcL-ral | the ciiueatiea'or 1o.fl, |,„,- s 

t'l, c„r" " la " Sll "" ! ' 1 I'Ctucc,, ,|,‘ L . ,i, m . a llo, teil to 

In a l;,nr-ycar course f,„„, 12 to Hi ‘not Less than fonr periods tt , 

. Nock in Hu- hrst year norm, the average leWt ],a„ six periods a week 
'".' a; lollowuiojhree years should he. given to soiPmv. , Eflicient' 
teaching <,f ,,u ' xilijeet -should he pro, Lied by a system of State' 
"ispeel um arnl by Its uiyliisinri in the first se|„xri examination* 
e,n;l, shmdd eome at I he' eomjdet ion of the genera) yon.L at about 

iy inrlher recognit ion/of seienpc in „ seeomlarv education must 
m the opinion of the eonnpillee. be accompanied hv „ revisioh of (ho 
Hirr.e" ,,.n ; whirl, has tended to become too „;,rlmv and tolbe out 
o, tdiiel, w„ 1, many of i/s iippljeati/ms, ‘-The rour-o should L self, 
contained, and dosignM so as d give special intention t, those 
n.alural plumotnem, /liiel, are /oulfers of everyth, v. experio. ee ; in 

l,,< : ^ ht . s,| o"7 f ll,! 'If’Pt ^ cjosely connecle, with, 

11111111,1 in(tM, ‘* s * ,s ^ p«»ssil»l(*.7 Tin* ooiumittoc finds (TcmTiil 
numt Unit the be;f preparation for the study of science in s'ee, 

- sehoo s ,s a yyseoCnaturesfmlv „p.t„ ,1m age of 12. and Tugests 
that the work of the lirst year might include pli.vsinsrrupliv. iiHi-ticnl 
work involving measurements of simple physical , quantities, and 
solving as an inlrodiietiou t„ smmj important physical branches in ■ 
connection with the making of stj-h things as electric 'Mis, small 
mduetion cods, telescopes, pumps, and so o U ; whore laboratory faeili- 
bes are ava.lablo tho coniunitee furors, in addition 'to Uvsiosmp'hv 
a eout-sy of elementary ^cral^icnnjl, including worjof-nn intro’ 
meto ry Itmibn h.Vclrostat ,k heat, and the properties;. Llv physical 
, a,i< i diywicfil, of nir rindAVutW.” ■%, - • * • . " • .. 

, yiio systcmiltic Study, of %ienc^beginmn e at ivb£t th^ •'««;' n * ^ 
- ^ j s .l * 1. : i 1 LiolAigvi/riAii^vrtiir'^^-ikMir" 


n^rce- 

( ndarv 
"s J 
* #rpcs(s 
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to t raining specialists. hut rather to give ns good\i mental discipline 
;i> possible ami an tic*|iiamtmice with the principles involved in the 
phenomena of daily experience in each of these branches, The report 
emphasize*' tin* re-pon>ihi lit y ot I he science teacher, for the Kngli>h 
in which t.lie work of his class iAurifteiu mnl the excellent, oppor- 
tunities fur teaching clear w rit h\g iir conneel ion with evervda v 
lahora lory work ami for Instilling the halbt of reading book> in 
science. Some modifications would W es.-cnt'ial in 1 tio ea-e of mils, 
I Jygionr, tor example, dumbl he wA|l taught in' girls' schooN. hut. 
'preferably at the H*» to I^>tage: \ , 

Wtiere this is imp^'dlile . ileliiiitc teui-liin^' en the laws of ln-:i H ti and mi 
I n*r-ti in j 1 1 liyjrient* a lav well form part nf tin* Work nf ihe lower forms, hut it 
run not. he properly e« >nsiilerei 1 as h pa it i tf the science eipirse. shnita rl v, 
lesions on tin.* everyday affairs of the household are obviously ,,f practical im- 
tnrtaiiee, and they form a piyT of seieni itie education If they are ;;ivei> PC a 
Iriicher who 1ms a real hack-round of scientific knowledge. . fcut much of the 
domesl i « ■ science laitulil iti sellouts lorn no claim to the name nf M-ienn 
Jt would 1^ less i^ienlimis and mure m-curate to call it !i.*u>;en-a ft ; 

)1 place for it outside the iffairs allotted t" science. . 

At. thence of- 1(1 stihleiits nfay begin a more, intensive Mudv, usm 
ally lor two years, of some sperial subject. Idit ■ without heeler! ini: 
other hnniehes of the general course, especially Kngli>h and niathe- 
innties, and i requeut ly enough I* retteh and (ionium to he used as 
tools. the speein lists in science will carry forward t« j ;i higher 
statre l he work in two nr mb re of the srie tires — physics, chenuM ry. or 
biology ---the ehuiee depending somewhat, upon '.the future ea'reer of 
the students, 'ihe'fael may here he inentionfchthal under the-new 
regulations for advanced courses in seomlary schools ti^lmanl of 
Kdiica.tion-.iii. l!>Ii recognized h:i murseA in science ami mathematics 
•out of a lot ul u| !>,> approved, t lie remainder being distributed be- 
tween classics (1-1) and modern l;ingna£t*s (IP). Ai the samV time' it 
is reeoi amended that, a course <flrconr>es ho otic red suit aide (or stir* 
dents specializing in olher subjects t han science. The follow iieg 
courses are suggested tentatively: 


* *>1 aU ; 
uni ilud 


J? 


A, (11 A nnu>o mu tly? ouMines of eositih^ul physics mid n>l ronouilea 1-, prm- ■ 
• vjpie* nf general IntcreM, siich ns the measurement of tjiuu\ (.he calendar, the 
size, find muss o,f the earth and sun; the tfppjicaliens el) spOofrescopy to ehiri- 
date l tie cniiiposlttoa of the stars, nehuke. etc,: (g) n 'eoiu*siKi i o the gotieral 
fcniclpUvs of gpnh'gy, withouc don much tveluilciil detail. ilhistra^ikhy loeud 
„ . e^mptes ami tin* use of tyoh»gh*ul maps; (.'U a atnfsi* on \ d i y shdotr^S stJj I 
- ^ hygiene, whhdi woyiil itM'imU* a Uispnssioy of the pjrt played hy’ luietoHa lind 
ytlier lower' orgunlsms-Vn fennyntatioi) and in the spread of dW^so; ( l) .a. 

. . ipip^e <yn physinil iiieu^oiolo^ydplie eum|H)sitton amt general T'in'iCutoji of (he 
A ! iy ri ‘t , roJ at .i- of ^yiml tnypressuVe. : stern i; . e.Idtii Is, .ral n » X r t< >\y, thunderst on'n , . 

^ I *i ^tor^; o f ^st»noniy v f rf^m 
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of Hu' carl 1 1 h* pm-iiohs of 


svstrins; <2Vt!i«» h!s|.. r y nf mcduuiiis on !ho linen 
M.-nhs Principles nf Morhnnirs. 

n ' n ‘.’?"r' S "" " f <*■ B..- the t'nnstitmlnn „f 

,S0 ‘' VH " OM uf : •I-tli-ino nr evuliil ion ; I, , willy ; I, 

1>. Tl.i. lives j.iul work of srioni ill.- men, e. K „ I.cmanh. ',1a Vinrf' thilil,.,, 

a::,: „:,rri;i;r n,,w, ‘ ,,,urk »■ w 

T,ir <«< s < U-ntilH- Inventions on huhiMrial progress „ ,, n, 

neeuo" 'Mill 111.. Iiismr.v of farmum or other I...-..I lfnlnst pes ; ,i n i„„ Is of ,rn„s- 

I.. water, mol nir; means of eonnnunivn. ion, stnh ns sixnnlin- 

televi npliy. telephones ; methods of lipldi,!),'. • • ’ 

I-. < ot.rses of n inure prnvticid kilnl tlnm . lnts^tneni imicd nhnve on the par- 

11 ': ,,Pii ; i,n,, " S (,f * intoimiil-eoniliitstloii engine or the 

' "• H, ' M ' "'"'7 “'""'J «" K's "ill. a lneelntiiie.i I torn of tni.nl 

o A no.rse Ot. the me, It, ph.h.sophv of seienee. historlenllv trehte.I 

' h «»'* Aristotte noil „is Pfe.leer..sors,-Ar hlmcile 

toihteo. „,nl l>aeo„..t„„l the Ian r experiinetUal pl.losophe, 


I f <<,.,.fr„tUe recommends that, if „ see,„„| school .examinat ion 
is ; 11 1 < 1 , > 1 1 ■ . | 11, accordance with recent proposals of (he IWd ,,f Kdu . 
nnU->.r.ea,„|h|ates |,e exam,,, ed i„ (lie group ?» f in whir l, they 

Ita'e sp.rtahx.ed tom’llirr with least o„e otlu^ #rOtu*rp.l^,hjVc^. 
t.is .i s in nit "lioltns tnlii'M ttnsiih attecd eoiifse in seienee sliottld hit 

■lent tip ujuitt.*ni 


\ 


. , r "m "Mti.T 111 sni 

•^Mtimeil m that stilijpet as well as in history of an -mei 
mnonaoe „ r Mn.iflish literature. Cainli, lairs who p„>. the Second 


,t , . . ■ """ i" 1 "" mo sevund 

si Itool examination nught properly he , -Wm pled fro,,, the i„ tern uvfi a, 0 

txanttnatto:, "hid, in some imiirrsilies comes at the end of Ihellirst 

;n„> committee m'«.|riiias that any, -jwogress dn the tem-hiiod of 

si mnee uepends on the ade M „ate si ly of teachers well trltimxAn 

aeadetmc ami prolesstonal subjects. and that snd, a supply is' depeni 
erft on the payment of consoler:,** hetter claries than a. present 
I,,l l ,, ' (, ''cment m conditions of srrviee. It is sn-mded llnl 
addt.tmf (0 tmncrsi.v study of science. Pv,elu^ T mp,ired tophn't 
one year of tramm-r. spent, partly in tttWWlht,^ Won, hr r‘ 
Mrnol and partly attend:, nco at professional tXfl^Xo, iincs a 

A 1 -- TT leS - A l,Ch slu,l,1,l >w supple, nmuVd h 

hot study ami visits to oilier teachers ami schools. Othur Ls-yn 

. , S t( ; silca>s sfnl julvtmeeini'nt of the position „f science are mtltaWA 

, 7 " T !l0,:< . >,,,, . no< 11 -i- on ’ *‘<l"ie»,ent, and lihr, tries,- with appaUhtJ 
and hiinks, perpHltetdly renowWT'.itmf supplemented. [ 

Ixming to the universities, this emnnffitee reeomtuemlsam indvase 
n the ,,,,,, tlier of seholafshi^. of eei,Vl|sfrfor students ofseionee, hut 


I 


si t 




fx i F i 1 1 N 4or suidonts of Mimwy, hut 

-'ll'": 

. ‘f. 1 W VO' 1 ? ■ ni-vi, -pf :.mViilclSi ast .,r n dmlwn „ t t r „ tr.e.1 
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1 ‘. *econdnr\^|iools. ntSvast 


uliifli 1/ys should pass from the secondary~hV.ols. attvast to the 
universite.s of Oxford am! Caihltndgo. should fte 18 rather tliati 1!) 
tin- usu;l! age ’before -the war. More adequate opportunities should’ 

. tie otiorey tor students who do not inteiiW-'to -work for an honors 
' <,r " r, ‘;: :l eont muons course in scumt for a pass degree conc- 

> ponding Vorc nearly .to (he !’>. S. in thiCdintry. But the committee 
o|>])<fs('i|rto oiu-MiJr,1 ^crinlization, sifice— * S *, ■ * 

l tie inrmisAf s|«riaUzi.ii,.m in ail brauehc of kilmcle.!jre at the universities 
l,l! ‘ ttmt si uilen! s of one Imiiieli AtXlmoVfislae have little 

of'|‘"rfu""y of hen rin.a anythin:: about otlna^jjh.|,H is7 < Wi.s. therefore very 
tlesirahle that there shout, I l,e ,men at the .mi^-sitlcs eenr^W lectures of a 
cliunufPr on history. litrrjituiv, sriiMin*. nml <y^h 

( V* coinpfci ion of the undergraduate course the commit! c7^?s-- 
the mt i-oiluct tott i,| ti -year’s, research work, not so much for the sake 
. of .ifettin.tr new n-silTtsas for trailing all orUed in imlepemle.uvof 
flmuoht. maturity of judon.om.and self-reliance, and for the %aPn ' 
in entical powers ami enthusiasm for'service. The committee ren.m- 
niemlss a uniform- ami. comprehensive sv.-tem of research decrees in 

• accordance with the resMntmns j.assed at the Universities’ Confer- 
enee. held on May IS, 11*17. Faf biVgor V'ovision should he made by* 
means of scholarships for t»U I'lirnmiu^menf of postgraduate re- 
search. snme -‘.no expenditure of public monev on scholarships holds 
out .more prospects of -valual.le Totii V ns.” F ( „- {he promotion of 
ori^m^seareh l.v students ami members of university faculties tho 
conuffiti^reeommemls'an increase of Slate grants to. insure the dim 
cicnt ecpiipinent of laboratories and a reduction in the amount of tirffo 
riMjimvd hv ixxilino duties. 

The report; ylsu considers thy relation, of science ‘to medicine, eimi- 
iHiewng.-iifri-K-ultiiiv. dhc Army, the ciyil service., am I its importance 
iaL ^J. ,ri ‘ 1,Iin * 1,011 *’/ slu<lt ' n,s for these'. professions. 'With reference 
to toe'll men I. education mitfide the universities the committee recoin- 

• inonds^n increase in “the pnnision of iiwj/»et.i ?n in pure ftnd 
applierl science m technical schools and iusTitut idns of 'all grades ” 
nieluding junior ami senior technical schools and evening schools, all ' 
of which need to he ndetpmtclyCroordinafed so that students can pass - 

°" L - to otl, «r. “ Seienc#. both in its general aspects and in its - 
healing on industry,” should find a place, in the courses of tho 
prop, isml con 1 1 n nut ion schools, and* might properly he more exten- 
ysnel.y pntuKluml in schemes .nnd systems Tor adult. education; Tho 
colninittee decla.ros. with Reference to the latter that; . ‘ -. 

ace hy no mentis 'wire: that ijoimtar. Interest-In science U-, 




EDUCATION IX GREAT CRirSx AND IRKLaHq.* - 

T I ip riport closes with h Consideration of tlg» supply oj trained 
scientific inkers for imblS(rial mul bllicr. 'purposes which the cum- 
ni it lets regards ns a .matter of|he utmost gravity ami urgency. f„r— 

" is "" lw<1 <"* 1,11 *«><•» 1' Is nlfe.lutely. necessary for the prosperity ami 

saiwv nf the country after wfethut the dcveb.muent ofthe*esom cos of tile 

l.mpue and the production of otir industries must lievti’n scale grcntlv in excess 
" f w ‘’ I'i'lM ri^.wlii. vpsl. ,S. I. earns „f reconstruction ami develop. 

" m " a ,K ' in " l ,r(, l ,! "e»l unit discussed ; duel, then, rmpmos a supple of ’ 

named workers, and the proposal* will be futile unless „ large annv „f these Is 
fori iH'ohiirijr. % . .* 

'1 lie tftv. U of the Department for Scientific anti ImluUrial.Kcsearch 
established in-, July. I0i:>. lias. already stiiiiulated tr-rrew- altitude 
amonjr cin^loyeis to the tied of well-directed rosea rrh.'l&t ter train- 
ing. and Die more skillful use of scientific rtietho.lsp An estonsivfe 
movement lids k-cji inaugurated (Ward the formation of resea reli 
associations in the. larger itidn.M ties, smno worktng independently! 
some m connection with universities. This movement will lead to a' 
demand for more trained men and will offer hotter recognition and 
higher remuneration for their services than hitherto. IT, meet this 
demand the^impl v on the basis of. prewar statistics was inadequate. 
Alter canvassing (lie possibilities the committee concludes Hat : • 

•. It Is .,f the ittatuiK Importance that ability should not be wasted and If It 
Is not I., he wasted, measures must, as we have said, luuakcn to Insure ,1) that 
/ >0 1,111,11 " f profiting by n full secondary cd\rntlon should miss the * 

opportunity of rccM-.Ing It; and (It) that dhe leu knge from the schools should 
hr go t:ir ns possible stopped V ♦ 

For these the doors *> the universities and techfficai cnlfl^Tninst • 
he thrown op.cn by means of scholarships and maintenance grants-, 
and the development of sufficient and attractive caTeers for trained 
skill and knowledge. Xo small factor in the movement is the dis- 
semination of a knowledge and appreciation of the need of reform. - 

if science Is to come by Its own, tlieffcnllou ns h whole must he bnm-'ht to 
recognize .the fundamental Importance of the facts and principles of science to 
the right ordering of our national, life. The more eloselv. life ,v»fU of „„ r 
legislators touches the Hfo of the people, the nu.ro Intimately It Is omeerned 
willi questions of food supply, housing. transport, the utilization otJfimrnl * 
resources, and the conditions wlilcli make fm; bodily health.lthe more dfeadont 
" >•» »»'« “kilUsI advice and assistance of those/vlu. can bring tludr » 

knowledge of science to bear on social and economic problems. Cortslnly v o 
Hinist provide the requisite training and opportunities for those who are capable 
"* ai ‘v!utclng natural Janowledge or acting as sclentlflc experts. Jltut It Is 1 k> 
less Important Hint we should aeeufe tor all Who are of aft ageXo rceclvo It 
^e. niem t6 realize the vital needo'f a Jftuowledge 

1,11. l . §> ■ . 

* * • , i 

. V * 

F . : * • • 
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POSITION OF MODERN LANGUAGES.' 

Tlu> coniinit too to inquire into (lie position of nmtlern languages in 
the educational system of Great. Ihitain \vns appointed liv the l’riino 
Minister in under the chairmanship of Mr. Stanley Loathes, 

and reported in 1D1S. Considerable unrest, has existed for some'tiino 
on the^ neglect of modern languages and dissatisfaction lvas arisen 
'Vith the. assnmption that English alone is an adequate medium for 
eoiidiieting the ever-increasing world intercourse of the country. As 
m the case of the neglect of science the uneasiness has U-en U<>Uu 
little stimulated by the "renter attention devoted to such matters in 
Germany. The work of the present committee must, therefore, be 
considered in relation to the whole movement for reconstruction in 
English education that will lfave its ell'ect not merely on the schools 
hut on commerce and indu 4 try- v as well. The province of the conn 
in it tec wiis as follows: 

T.I in,|iiire info tlie poMjimi oecu|.ie.l lij- tlio sttnl.v of modern liineliaaes in 
tile educational .system of'dval' Britain, cs|,e.eiallv in sccoikIiii.v schools and 

lndWjjisitics. and to advise what measures are nnutired lo pc. I heir si tidy 

Ixintr had In the rniuiivnirtits of n lil.eral education, Inelu.liu- nil aid 
IilTeialioii of the history .lltcrmore. and eivilizai Ion- of oilier countries, mid to 
Hit* Intorosts of commcrrinuul public service. 

Ihe committee followed , the same procedure as the committee on 
the position of natural science and heard *w it nesses representing in-' 
(lustry.and commerce, educational institutions and associations, and 
the public services. Questions were also sent to similar representat ive 
organizations. ' . • . 

An account of the history of modern languages in Great •1’ritain 
indicates that the modern subjects have received adequate rocfgni- 
tioit in the 'schools and universities only during the past 30 years, 
hut that public interest has not' been strong and “the 'supply of 
tetichcrs with appinpriate qualifications has not kept tip with the 
dcniimd. Several reasons, obvious to the American edticator, have 
m ill tided against a better appreciation of modern subjects, not the 
least-valid of -these being the richness of English' literature- ami the 
extensiveness of the repertory, of knowledge 'in most • fields, as well . 
ns the. lhsuhri- sitimtioji of the country. Foreigners, *too, have taken 
tlicMronble to learn English, so that this language' served ns an 
adequate medium, of. intercourse the ,\yorld over. “The need of 
moderir lungnuge study wus.nqt el ear and insistent before, the' war/’ 
In the schools modern subjects Imve.suiTerod, ns most. "new subject's, 
^ in coin peti.t iot.i :^jf h those that, liaye ndnulitional. phu-o and arc eni 
f^^Tbliragei! byvthe^gi-iaidiiig of seholnrslflj^;*and olhei 1 - incenttv'es. ' ' 4 '< 
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In cniM|K'tiliii]i with the classics, modern liiiijrunirc studies suffered from un- 
certainty <'f imMli.ifl and of aims, from lark of established traditions and stand- 

aids; teachers extvptlonnl qualifications. Involving ttnastml length of 

training ainl-expoiise ; many were accepted As instructors" whose attainrnems 
were f rankly •insnllieieiit. Those of. the latest attainments and ideals were 
disooinaued by indilTerenee, sometimes liy contempt. and Imstiiitv. 

Much progress has been made in recent years; any further advance 
tits) lends (m the cultivation of sound public opinion. With this end 
ii. view the committee has defined the many-sided values of modern 
studies, that i>, -all those studies (historical, economic, lilerarv, 
critical, philological, and other) which tire approached through 
metlern foreign languages”: • v • ° 

Modi tii Studies subserve the purtioSes of industry and .commerce : they ^re 
nee, led for scientific i nst ruction and information; by thfmi nh.nn can be 
. tut licred mid disseminated that -more intimate kiunijnlge of foreign count rie* 
which is necessary for the wise conduct of its affairs by a democratic p^.pic; 
they are required for the public service of the country at home as well ns 

abroad: tlirohuh mid by them our can leant what is best. and highest 

in other ^Countries. .Sonin of us may attach more imim-lance to one. soiyo to 
another (d'lheso elements, Hut all together must combine to supply such motives 
u> rail unite and mobilize a nation in die imtsuij of worthy knowledge. 

I he relation and place of modern studies for each of these ends 
and purposes are oem^ered iiv some detail. Hut in. addition to fW 
practical values, modern studies it is claimed are an instrument iff 
culture — . - * 

• „mul bv culture »ve mean that training wtii. Ii tends to develop the higher facul- 
ties. flic (pingitmtinn, tin- sense of lieauty. and tile intelleetiml comprehension 
nearer vision, mental Im nanny. a just sense or proportion. Iiislier illumination— 
,h<>0 ar y - ir,s ''ihniv'oiiutit to bring. It cmi not bring them to all; 
in their fullness they ran lie possessed by few; Imt In some measure (hey may 
bo shared h,v a!l who desire them. 
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relathc importance of t fio several languages — European and non- 
European. I*’ tench. from even point of view, is declared for English 
purposes to be the most important living tongue, the standard being 
as follows:* ( 

T, '° nuportam e of* miv lanaiiaU may lie jn,luv,l l.y Hie of in 

pe<i|.le in Ilu- , level, of in<„lcl'n < iviUzalli.il. l.y Hie inh in-ie v«|#.. of in 

If loeot "1-0, l.y ils lo i till, vali.l l.-anony of our times, ami l.y iis 

I >>H i.;i | use in ennuiiet'ckil ami oilier national inieieeiose. 

(fcrniiiny. Italy. Spain. ami KuWia deserve a ljiM-da>s plmv. after 
I' ranee. in tin* modern studies of (he'univorsiti^. and all hut Russian, 
which is apparently not yet siiflic'it-ntly^or^ijjizod 'or valuable for 
such purposes. should Jiml a'plaoe in the schools. With reference, to 
tlie vtxed <|no>tion of (ifnimn. the report leaves no room fyr dntlU 
as to its. importance from the point of vie^of infojsiiij^inn in a larire 
niimlicM* of liehts of human k no w ledge. lint hy the standard <|uoled 
above the report believes, that: ' J 

Tlie time is hardly pr.iphimis f,,jj thrir rti^^hiiiate- cmeidcrui I tin, x 0 
(loui't. as a factor of the first impirrutiir ( « in sh^ping'-the destiny of Ktirope due* 
tnjr the last ImnUiytl years, t;miinu,\* i^iisi retain a'pcrmaiiem ami emnmd!ing 
Interest to the historical student. the estimate »>f the causes which havo 

raised her to ihai iM.shhin niaWjitn.!ci|ro ehanpes in the opinion of suem’diug' 
ipnenuions. And on this nisi, Way fi>\ ho gdnP K al agreement^ After the war 
. t,ie ihiportatico of (JeniiMn nn|\m,i/cKponcl with jty impnrtaneo of (iennany. 

If C, In mi iy after the war is ^i^Mprisin^. x indhstrious. highly organized 
formidable no less in tra.le il*Ui itfi^ns, we cm, m^ulTonl. to neglect her oV 
ignore her fora moment: \vf Joavoynuy „nW mtivJttes unstudied. 

The.hnmvlcc.lge of Ccrnmny In spv^alisfs wRf not ,*TTili(.f : It must he widespread 
throughout the people. A dotuoermy can aU'VilWtljn he ignorant. We may 
Indiciite one point In particular, which is likely to be of imporihnce at the end 
of thc^nr. 'It will in any east' he impossible to oust the use of German in 
.eonin^V^ even for our own purposes at Inane, apart from any Question -of 
compct^f|n in neutral countries,. The mere settlement of pre-war nmmnts with 
X - ^ennan^ ill !■? a long, ang diilieult. mailer. If we my not ourselves aide, to 
\, s U! lpiy 1 ^ ,, \wi | o have sufficient knowledge of German to conduct the necessary 
>^;sp(ftH tehee, strong incentive will he offered to the old practice of employing* 
qualified Certpuu clerks for the purpose. This is only one of many consider a- ^ 
thms which le^d us to t lit- couAishm Unit it is of essential Importance to tffo 
Nation that Utt^stifdy of the German language should be not only maintained 
X hut extended, \ * v> 

Eos id os thcse' 1 fi\| languages for which adequate provision sfiould 
»>o made in all universities, the study of other European languages and 
\ of non-European languages should be promoted in 'Various centers, s 
'determined' partly |by commercial needs, partly by other ihtei'esfs. 

Should become ft center for nn institution • 
tqNkft sttidy of the^mirtor Europenm languages simUftr tlift Sc(i06j, 

, of Ofirntal Stadics.4 J^Tgeqeical, Jjoveye^ jjiosj>«*s of modem 
studies depend on the esteem of the 'public.” 



, 


— 
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The nature of instruction in foreign languages must vary according 
to the needs, age, and training of the students. •Home instruction by 
skilled frovxrncsses may lay a sound foundation for the future, and 
il is suggested that kindergartens conducted in a foreign language 4 
might serve the same purpose. Systematic study in school or uni- 
versity is essential ynd should he supplemented by residence abroad, 
especially bv those who intend to teach. Facilities for foreign rcsW 
donee and the exchange of teachers and 'pupils should be systemati- 
cally organized and encouraged. 

I lie systematic study of modern languages should be begun hi the . 
secondary schools: the committee does not consider it advisable to 
introduce them in elementary schools, although the phonetic -fctudv of > 

English might wolf be begun there and serve as a starting point for j 

foreign languages. The committee does not commit itself on the ques- I 

t ion of the, right age for beginning foreign-language study, but pro- ■! 

i furs to define its position in general terms: i 

The posit ioiv of :cforim*rs it is neither cxpi'ilMit nor profitable to be- i 

iriu the systematic sillily of a foreign Inn^un^e >1 school until the ehllil has 
rvi\i lint a stnjre of intellectual UovHopnient which mlmits of his having already 
received a sound irainiiij: in the use of his mother tongue, as well as a renson- 
, nlile discipline in flu* essentials cif a wide ireneral oil unit ion. 

1 be scope of modern subjects will vary somewhat according to tho i 
type of secondary school uttt/nded, and the continuitv of study. Tho 1 

chief aim should be to give a sound training In t he principles of I 

language, and a firm basis on which a pupil can advance by private * 

study. Intensive work on one language is much "more to be com- 1 

mended than' the sacrifice u S thoroughness by the study of two or 
tlnre at the same time — a practice not uncommon in England. This ; 
principle is warranted by the fact that success in one language is 
the best preparation, not only for its further study but for the study j 
► of a second or more languages. In a four-year course, that is, from j 
11 or 12 to about 10. the cnergiJfrof the pupils should not be dis- j 

id pa ted. tf It slioulyl be possible in a four-year course to bring ono \ 

language to a useful point with the majority; only with the minority ( 

can a second language l>c begun with any advantage.” Tho eco- 
nomical minimum* for the study of the first language is four hours 
a week, preferably for two years, \vh£h a second Janguuge may bo [ 
tnlccn up. SjpccializfttipD in language studies should not begin' until ! 
a student has passed his first schdol examination, at about jtho ag6 
of W>. The i\dyanc$d epursss, fts defined by the Board, of Education^ \ 
should cover as- wide % range 8$ possjblQ r %rid private study should 
be encouraged, ) 

The titief essentia] for the itpprovembni^the status of tnoddrn 
studies is to secure will-qualified teachers, gand this end can only bo J 

— - i y — v . i ~ - ... . . u. - - ' . : ^ " y - i • . 

: * * * B<w j>p. * 
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achieved* by improving the pay and prospers of those who must 
necessarily undertake, in the ease of modern languages, an umtstiailv 
lpng. lalaarious, and expensive (raining. " It is desirable that every 
teacher of modern languages in a secondary school should have a 
university degree, should luTve spout not less than a year abroad 
under suitable conditions, and should have undergone definite train- 
ing tor his profession." The committee yxominends that prnf,-.-- 
sional training should consist of a period spent in a school Vccoiini/.cd 
for the purpose, where a teacher — ' 


weald at first 'employ lii< lime ill oh-ening th’e methods of skilled t<-ti< li.-rs, 
ami studying die sfheim; of work mid ilie elemeols of Ids an. and would tlms 
gradually come p/inidjL-tnnd Ilie prim-iples he was to follow and tho dillh-ulia-s 
he \\*c ' 1 1 1 1 1 have l< : Afo-r a sallieieat period of inuialim, he might h.-gin 

to teaeli dtuler ren-iving fre,|iiem advlee and prnrlienl hints; ami 

hefore his- period of li ainin” was over.' he might la-gin lo rim alone. 


7he committee accepts the conclusions of the Modern Language 
Association that <|ttalilied H'ritish teachers are superior to fiueimi 
•. teachers. partly because the latter arc •found less elective for disci- 
pline anti for the exercise of. a salutary influence over the- pupils, ' 
partly because the training of foreign students has tended to give 
them an "bxi-cssne philological and nuli<|iiarian bias," and’ chieilv 
heeause "it is natural to slip pose tliai the studies themselves will he 
more successfully presented to the classes by teachers who approach 
them from the British point of view." Foreign exchange assistants, 
however, are a must valuable supplement. 

Ihit the universities are the kevslone'of the whole-structure of 
higher education." At present the arrangements as to stair, eqjiip- 
ineut, and expcmlii lire for modern languages are defective in the 
Ih iiish universities. The committee urges that action should be taken 
, by 1 ai lianieiit to adopt a policy emhodving — 

a scheme providing f..r the eslahllshment. within- 10 years from the eum hidan 
of the war. Hi addition to all the im.sIs thflt already exist and those llml m-,v 
• hy private or lo.nl hullnllve. of, sa.v, .V, lirst-class professorships-! 

1 l;>A>rFi-em-h similes, and 10 gm-lt for the studies eom-ented with the four other • 

. prlm-ljial eounlrh's of Knrope'-'nml donhle Had munher of lectureships. •• 

Such a scheme .must he accompanied byi a considerable increase in ** ' 

' the iuytti'cr of scholarships for entrance to the universities anil post- 

ygi'aihiate studies.. In 15)11-12 only 8 out of -110 entrance- scholar- ' 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge were awarded to modern lipiguages. 
Assistance, should also he afforded to students to spend* sonio time 
abroad. ^ ' 

* ? in^-s^ertix*1n in* schools nnd universi- 
*-..t ties flic report ; t«nfp)ia^i^o's- t.I.ve 'inypoi^huic-e of Kh'Tl big- facilities for 

the, di t rly . XJjfesaililerh - 1 u ri irifii ? i tT^ 1 ri frii* - 
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local authorities are urged to^xtend the provisions already made in 
evening classes by the organization of ether part-time and even brief 
whole-tune study. I5ut the pursuit of such study can only be stimu- 
lated if adequate pay and prospects are held out for specialization, a 
condition not prevailing at present. 

I or the specialist in modern language teaching the sections on 
method and examinations will prove of particular interest, especially 
the carefully elaborated consideration of the merits and limitations 
of l Ijr lined met ho, L, if the importance of oral tests, and of the place 
ot translation from I'.nglish into the foreign tongue,, The report 
eoiiiains a summary of conclusions and recommendations,, an appen- 
dix on the hours of work, salaries, and pensions in a number of foreign 
countries, and a letter from ;tl professors and readers of modern 
languages in Brihsh universities representing their views on the sttli- 
j.a t of the commit lee's reference. The report represents the siilistan- 
lial consensus of the whole committee; the exceptions are certain^ 
reservations on the questions of the educational value of French and 
Latin., compulsory Latin at the university, languages in the first 
school examination, modern sides, the ago at whioi, foreign languages 
should hi. begun, preparatory schools, ami the classification of sehooL. 

Hie report will, like the corresponding report on the position of 
natural. science, exorcise an important influence oh the development 
of higher cdiihitiuii i„ (beat Britain. The general position of the 
committee may well bo'siimmari/ed in its own words: 

Tlie Hu* a.ivanie ot m.»lcrn studies appears to „s |„ nspiire tit tlie li.-st • 
-pla.»' a dam*. of spirit. We ,|n imderralo. we may even he l,eM l.v some 

in listvo miilttl.v enipliasizoil. the piacti.al value nf mo -a studies as ,uTortiiv' 

. tin; material famines of the Nation, its classes, mat its in.liri.lunl citizens |>.nt 

I'nrliiiriit iriUkuuwletlge can obtain its highest .level, .pmeat unless it he 

inspired l»> .III illhal. That. I, leal of immaae learning .-one, •nasi . with the 
tlioavlo. tJie III,., achievements. the psychology, ip f„et, tlto entire history -of 
modern Malians, v^-jlmve en.leavor.sl to imliertte a ml define; and «e Ite.ve fmiml • 
flM , ‘t"*"miiK i "s etiiinple in the highest results attained timing M ,a.tiv <-etittir.es 
by t tie culture bn|j) on the records of undent civilization. \Vluit*hns been 
done through the Maly of the dead people of Greece an.f; ftonic, |,e dole, . ' 
we-r-oiiei'ive. thready^ tile si inly of the living iH'ople.s of tins habitable globe la - 
I'ff'I’Orl ion, to their several .out rilait ions to tlie art of living. Modern similes 
must, for such parpo^s be pursue, I -will, like ialeuvll.v of purae'seAvlth like 
foil !i , and sympalhy, 'lyVIth like sAousiiess „ml ae 9 iirac.v, niid.-‘h tfW Ideal of 
Miohuxliip. I . / i 

TENDENCIES IN SECONDARY EDUCTION. 4 

+ \\ ... ' / / *' 

caiion^Is cnu'ojjTuSjTi^; 

7 ? hc tdgt^tiou act gW do spectyf tfenbiyfcnt or to m-i ' \ 

hmlnuy «ltrfe»Uon._ matl jout tAtys* ftLe ertyputsigoci to ciovot© mqre 

m *'*y Of tba^iSiig CKit%tion ; 
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specifically lcquircs lli:it li adequate providon shall be made in order 
lo secure flint children ant] young persons shall not bo debarred from 
receiving the benefits. of nuv fnnn of ednration by which thov are 
r — (Mfmlilo of profiting. t lhouirh inability to pay fees." Although tho 
law lines not require t bo: establishment o f ^M-ondnrv -chouls, the Hoard 
of Kd u ration i> empowered to withhold its rc/tisd of schemes silh- 
. ln ’ lt(, d by local nln'-ation authorities tildes- they make adequate pro- 
visions for education in the* aiva as a whole.. Indirectly, therefore, 
(*on>idrrahlp procure will ho brought toTrar to im-rea.-c die oppor- 
tiiniliesTnr higher education that an* at pre-cut limited. The ques- 
tion of "free secondary ednration wa- not entirely Inst.>ight of, and 
it was propnM'd. during the eoitr.-e of 4be debate on the Fisher bill, 
that fees he abolished in State-aided secondary schools. The proposal 
did not meet with Quitch response. Mr. I* isber pointed out that (17 
per emit of tin* pupils* in the Stale-aided school- had come from the 
■public elementary schools; instead of abolishing fro* and Josim* 
$'», 000 , 00(1 of revenue, it was wiser to encourage 'local education au- 
thorities to provide more secondary schools, to apple for more State 
giants, and as a nutuial consequence to provide more free places in 
siieli schools. The legal requirement quoted above would insure that 
no pupil of ability would be deprived of his oppoM unit v <ff securing 
a higher education. 

. ‘^ ( > action lias accordingly heeiv taken ,hy* the Stale to secure the 
/ establish u unit of. five wecond-ary education as a part of the national* 

I system, ihere is. however, a pronounced body of opinion through- 
«fit the country in favor of Tree higher educat ion for those who have' 
the ability to proiitby it. The Hritisli Labor Tarty had something 
of this kind in mind when they demanded ii^thcir program 'public, 
provision a for the education alike of children, of adolescents, and of 



adults, in which the Labor Tarty demands a genuine ‘equality- of 
. °l>P°rt unity, m^reoming j,U differences of material . cirmunstanpcs ” 
* ■ The AVorkers- Educational Association adopted the “following resnlu- 

t ions- oif- full-time secondary edneatipn^as part- of. their program for 
educational reconstruction: l 


• That nil. children aOmiUed. to n secondary school should have readied n\x 
nppmved .standard ofjpdiicntioii, the jn-unnd of transfer Mur the lit nos* of the 
s'eholnr for the broader curriculum. 

. . That -free provlnlou should he made for all who -‘arc eligible nml deni rows to 
enter such schools, such - provisions to Inelnde a .mitlKfactta^ - nminteiiiifice 
allowance w-here pocessary,! \ . . • - , 

, Tlrnt the miiftbor of secondary schools of vary types slio'u Id* ho largely 
A ncrensed v mU h m t the eu tirlcu I a m be , nimlp. ri iqro vu rl.it bie t o meet The hit crests 
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scholarships and free places “should be provided in such numbers as 

ill admit to secondary schools those pupils from elementary or pre- 
paratory schools who can profitably undertake a firll secondary 
course.’ It also urged that “the number of efficient secondary 
schools of varying types should he increased,” a view shared by the 
Incorporated- Association of Headmasters, which declared in its edu- 
cational; policij^hat “there should he a considerable increase in the 
number of secondary schools, i. c., schools which provide somt> form 
of whole- time general education as distinct from technical training 
up to the age of 18.” The Incorporated Association of Assistant Mas- 
ters in Secondary Schools als^decjjjrcd it to he part of its educational 
policy that no child who has slunVn capacity to profit by a course of 
secondary education should he refused admission to the schools, even 
if the child has to he fed and clothed at the public expense to enable 
him to attend. This view was slightly 'expanded in, the educational 
policy of (lie National Association oM'lducation Officers, who declared 

that no child who is qualified to receive secondary, technical, or uni- 
versity education should he debarred therefrom for financial reasons.” 

1- inally, the Teachers’ -Registration Council supported' 11 the principle 
of abolishing fees in secondary schools for the maintenance of which- a 
local education authority is responsible, and also the principle of a K 
due nu in he r of free places in secondary schools which are partly 
maintained by State grants.” 

The AthVnaeiim and the Times Educational Supplement wont 
beyond this program and urged the establishment of a system of 
■universal free secondary education based on a common elementary 
education. The common basis would continue tip to the age of 11 Or 12 
and would he followed liy a general secondary education adapted to 
indi vidual ability and interests up to 15 and 10. It is hardly probable ' 
that these proposals will take concrete shape for some time. The 
principle that differentiation should take' place at the age of 11 or 12 
is very generally accepted and is undoubtedly the age that will he 
universally adopted. The accomplishments of an. elementary school 
or its equivalent up to that ngc will become the basis upon whi<*h will 
he developed the advanced work In the upper grades and the central ■> 

schools required by the act and the IonVoi- Secondary sc 1 ] pin] courses. 

It may bo. generally assumed that the opportunities that are de- 
manded will be extended nnd increased in public nqd other Statp- 
aided schools. In addition to these schools there lias bcdi a supply 
of private schools ranging all the way jfrortp tlie great public schools 
apd other endowed seb0ol& tt> .-'their- private venture or proprietary" 
srKqpi, At the ptesGrtt time neither the Of 1&netit?oft nor 

any qthcr^thotity knows tile extent 6i tins supply. Under flye 
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V v iU : f * 1, l! u ' ovcr - (1 "' '»'w empowered ,0 secpre a 

!io, ‘ il " A ' h . , ' , .’. ls “ 1)1 ‘I'i't f"li informal ion may be available 

f to tin.' provision. for education and the use made, of midi provision 

'I' l:1 '" 1 alhl " illl ' s -". I'diirat ion nut lioril ir.s 

hie. hoard may Jimperl schools ilmt desire to. he rcmo„ixed , 1S 0 |lieient 

k '' Tlu ' U«MlUl ration Commil will aim 

,lu ' 01 pi' 1 d* U 1 schools indirectly in so far as a te-wher's 

mi 1 i i y lu ho revered will depend in pait on the diameter of 
ne schools in which he imvscncd. Jmr.hor, private schools Will h 0 . 
s' ' 1 1 ' ■(■ 1 1 a I to severe eomiiel itThii for various reasons; t| u . schools e-4ab- 
'shed In- local cdueathm ant horifics will eonnnami more money 
fioMi l,he Mate mid their localities; Midi schools will oiler limber 
Adames am fd,*,- to teachers , he hoard will ora, it -additional 

• l ° iW •" 1 ' anerd courses; and. limdixV it is 

proposed that .here shall he some, dillereiii ial ion between ],i,ldie\„d' 

■ Pn'ate schools m the cell ideates awarded as a result, of the second^ 
i-dioids examinations. On the other hand, the influence of eoinpe 
. it, on,_ inspection and some p„b|ie supervision mkiv xx olf^t i . . c 
U rn pmnle »• m.Js to take a very real place in the national system. 

* , 1, i nVi,ll ' M ' 10< ; ls lla ' e an important par. in KmdM. 

•ulmuUon and. if -they have -not full.y measmvd „p | () the'el-Ainis „fm 
. those, who have favored their existence on the »i-..,md that tl,e\- sene 

ns experimental stations, they have furnished' opportunities -fL me- i 
. oudary ediieatum .lmt would otherwise not have, bee, ava lahle 
A any will disappear under the full li-ht of -puldieit y. biitLnv ' 
others may „ new 'place for themselves as the mmlt o' ,1m . 
le'ned interest, m education. I- 

Till;: mkanim; or y f.Tiwn.w, laircwi ioN-. | 

Complete ana u iin it y prevails on (lie broad question! „f tl.o'flme- 
tion o.l secomlart edm at mn. I he opportunities will undoiibted'iv ho . - 
. (hmocrati/.ei!, and access to iht, secondary .school will become iWe 
ready J here t.s no mien, imp howeum, (o confuse the function^ of 
. secondary eduen , on by tut u, diming inlo it elements of tyehnioul and 

• voeidmna 1. ? . J hose uho -char^ the European seen, mi, rv 
.stl'oo 1 W ith bem* the Im yen of aristocracy would bo somewhat astiim 
islicl to find Idjeral and conservative, democrat; and aristocrat 'rAm 

f» u ^»'J»loyer united in complete agreement on jflfe nritmil t 
tjut a, .secondary school exists- to .provide a lihp.ra.l .t rainfmr, an d ‘ 

^ f lt f^ k ' tn fl < ,r »^ I > specific or technical instruction in ■ ■' \ 

l^dmohnast^’^ onrhodcp 191^) U c mko ,j ^ 
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That in tin? mlc’re^ls ulike /of rduc;rti(}h and of economic efficiency a *ouml 
fci-inial edticaiinji in rliildlii/<>d ami adolescence is flic necessary fuundai inn 
t"r any sj erialhicd ihmisi* i/f icclinical »t professional training, both in town 
rad muniry. anti that therefore a te</ii;hal t ii*n should Ik* regarded ns 

supplementary tji seeundaiy tv I lira tin!)/ 

'llu* 1 noorpuratod Associnl i<n/ nf 1 It*:nlyi:is(t*r> tiroes tluit: 

Tim e^enthd • Iiai ;m 1m i>| ir of po>1 chummery education should 1 * the 
tii*\ c| OplUe. 1 it. nf^arie'tus l.'*l«S nf S v '|l'>i>ls S» I as tn giVO till' host possjhh*' I'llara i‘ 
1" the n i * ■ s t vailed -kiln Is of nl»ililV. The mu' common feature must he that ihe 
aim is | iri i nfi rlly c^limat imial - /lie harmonious development* nf tin* menial. 

oil, and |.h| siyaT powers. ‘/he imparting «>f the loclmicnl elements of a 

nil i‘dm»a/ii»n. hut lo say lids is u«l to deny that a gnat 
(hal licrnl die fniaid.d i-iii of every sort « • f trade and piio- ’ 
• nd on-! | to he laid under contribution for the building up 


^ f: ado is m>l inj i * > 
deal of l lie Uiiiju !e 
te al pursuit cfnt h< 
(if Val'iolJS snljts (if 



hi lechniral ediica.tiom a re tints elearlv 
npcui a il isetis-ion of I he moan ini; aiuf 
f tion, the general aim of secondary cdina- 
\/u>n is In promote may he considered. Aim in 
nolo current English thought. The School* 


Tin* fn lief ions* o' 

Jepa rated. ■ Be ft 
ronlent of n liBfc’ra 
t ion that :l tihernl 
• it is illuminating t 
mnslers* Ve;irlj(g>k. 11*18, thus tk'serjlns the purposes of secondary 
schools; I / 

They have to fosterueandng ns a necessary olein, it in life, and this they do 
by giving instruction which aids du* pupil in his efforts to understand da* 
1 hi ucs about him. To realize ibis purpose Ike *eho< d.s need A wide currleuluni. 
l.itcrahire. science, mathematics, art, and praeiiral work all have their place, 
Mheo each in its own sphere helps lo cultivate that power of Interpret lug life 
which is the result of sound education. 

similarly (lie AthonTviftn iiv emWavoring to combat wlmt iipjTenred 
to ii and many others efforts on tin* part of entyloyertf unit mb into a 
hVdvrat ion of British ‘Industries to dived education into voc/itiQiial 
channels. sums up the needs of- the day as follows .(Mar., 1018) : 

• IJuf innn can not live hy bread ahme. lb* is a n farther of it family. n trmle- 
Ainfon, a club, n city, a nation. a church. He |^"a Initmm personality,, with 
something more than n pair of', hands nnnhaniHs! \<» toil at t he will of another, 
lie has inUdieClonl iiti4 .esdi^tU- (nste (oniy^too often cramped mart unde- 
veloped) and moral principles. I lie believes in liheriy. justice, ipid public right, 


ami goes to give ids life for t 


La'se Uiiii £& The Worker is much more t Tin n a 


Worker; he Is n citizen. And every citizen, regardless of ids social position or 
Wealth, haft rlntniH wjddi arc* prior oven to the claims of industry itself — 
elaiius of opportunities fe enable him to Culitll I Ids pianifofd rc^i nni^ib LI i ( les ns 
a producer, as a niehiher of vnrlbus social groups from the family to the .State. 
Ilik responsibilities ala no less if i\ ship’s rivottu dhau If he wojfa n ship* 

MlUlcr. I'jto engine firtgniju |s pp a Hti/.ep lhvUi the railway director <>r 

tin* railway shareholder. ^ x . ^ ! ' 

I The tfet;>j)cd nlit.et'd 

edii.-ation- .l^ctrds on Ih.^e joints (ff view. Dm<)(+iiiy.\vl}f,maico 
more nnd more demands on the intelligence pf t its citizens, both ns 

.V' 
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individuals and a^jncnibers of society. The school should prolong 
rather than restrict, the opportunities for that general education that 
i.^lhe foundation-of tlicwcll-heing of man as an individual and, as a 
citizen. ^Tlmsc who look into the future see that for the "orltWr 
s 1 .i-m‘s a new era is opening up in which more leisure will he pro- 
vided; it should lie one of the functions of education to train for (he 
enjoyment of that leisure. Further, the extension of the franchise 
"ill re. pi ire a more general di—cm'uiatibn of education than hitherto. 
'Hiere i>. also a genuine and. sincere belief that technical and voca- . 
lional training will he improve.] if based on a hroad general educa- 
tion. a belief Hunt is shared both by teachers and spe-iaiists alike, 
y Industrial and commercial success and progress, it is felt, will depend 
y-'-Tm .well-trailed and' well-educated leaders rather than on the early 
specialization of boys and girls. Finallv, it is not improbable that- 
y^ie importance of .vocal ional training' for. the masses, of industrial^ 
workers -may he proved by the 'experience with such training during 
the war to have been exaggerated. 

1 he .question of educational values was raised soon after tli'e out- -i 
lireak of the war and discussion was'bandied to undent on tho \ 
merits of this subject or that, now classics, now (he sciences, aiiil 
from lime to time modern languages';'. For a time it seemed that no 
advantages could he claimed for one subject without disparaging ' 
iihotlier. Tt. was many months before it was recognized that tho 
problem involved was much broader than f hat of the value, of this 
subject, or that, and that no settlement couhl he obtained unlcss*(he 
larger view were taken and the question approached \from the, stand- 
I >») i n t of the needs of the hoy or girl to'Veduonted. If any progress 
was to he made, the curriculum as a whole mast he subjected p>\ 
critical evaluation. Ibis stage was not reached until the middle 
of 111 10. >r - . 

-On FebruaVy 2, lbljva letter on the neglect of 'science, signed by a 
hirge, number of olniiient scientists, appeared in the. Timej. It was 
pointed, but that thc.-eounlry had suffered checks during tho war 
through lack of scientific knowledge among administrative olliciais, 

- statesmen, and civil servants" and lenders iii public hud industrial 
life. In the history. of the. British' Government Lord Playfair wa* the. 
only scientist to become a. cabinet minister. In general there was. not 
enough knowledge/ of science to give an intelligent respect for it. 
Scientific method and scientific habit of. mind wo.uhl be 'essential 'to 
success in the perjod of r.efynstruet ion. .At present seienpb “does liot 
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mm of science, but* as a reform which is vital to tho continued 
existence of this country as a great power." A meeting was held in 

London on May R, ISM t>, at which resol ut ions wciv missed ur« r in«* 

1 * • * . ■ . ****** ^ ^ 
increased addition to science in* -educational institutions. 

On tlic day following this meeting, .May 4 , li»K‘>, a numher of 
eminent men of letters and scientists is>pod a letVr on jiKdncat ional 
Aims anil Methods*" urging the chiims of humanities. They pointed 
out the danger that results of a War in which material means am] 
>echnical skill are essential m i <rl it; ho misleading 

1 1 in om* reforms we ti\ mu’ eyes only mi nuitcrial etuis, we may foster 
minma ourselves that very spirit pmiinW which we are tiahlina to-day ,* •* *, 

Technical kimwloUuo is essential to our industrial prosperity nfid national 
sandy; hut education should lie nothin*: less lima a prepanu ion Tor the whole 
of life. ' * 

It is essential. -therefore, to Consider carefully the etfect of sweeping 
changes proposed at a time of great stress. -JNie purpose of educat ion 
■ is hroader-tlian preparation for a location. * } s 

\ It should introduce tho future citizens of tin* community, not merely to 
the physical'; structure, of the world injwhich thoyUivc, but also to the deeper 
interests and problems of polities, thought, find runpnn life. It slmtffcl acquaint 
them, so. fnr\ as may he, with t he cn filicides aiyj ideals of imauklnd, as ox- 
pivsyed jhu literature and art, with its juubltions ;k)d uchievonfents ns recorded 
In hiJdtflfy. at, id with thc^nutiuV nod' laws of tl^ world af| interpreted by 
science, philosophy, a.ml religion.! If we neglect physical science, we shall have 
a very jmperfiVt knowledge of tho world abound us; but ifnve ignore or suti- 
ivrdimde the o'pier elements of knowledge, wo shall cut ourselves off from 
aspects of life hf even greater importance* Kven physical science will suiter. 

Some of Its most .distinguished representatives have strongly insisted Hint early 
specialization is Injurious to the Interests they have at heart, and that the host 
^preparation for tielentllle pursiifls Is a jrenenit ' training which includes some 
study of h/ujniniht, literature, and history. - Such a. fralulu^ ydWs width of * 
view and tlixihilitV of InteMecl. Industry and eonuneyee Will be most success- 
fully pursuLl hy men whose edueniion has stimulateU their Imagination and 
widened their sympathies.^ \ 

-A belief tn intellectual trailing is more important than physical 
science, wlhfc scientific method is necessary not only hi science proper 
lmt in all branches of education. The whole of civilization is rooted 
in the classics and fr eah not he neglected by those who are interested in 
. literatim* or government. “ (5 recce and Koine afford- us unique in- 
siances^ the one of creative and critical intelligence, the other .of 
coiistructive statesmanship.” In the closing jiaragraph.of the fetter 
a. wii t ( was opened for seen ring. cooperat ion and lihnnony on the larger 
^question of the niOtti^ng of a liberal education : 

v ‘ l n" '\\ r^l li j? ;t i.ii s -We ;du imt' Jvouun 1 p ’on m-lv^djy d oCenU i lit; tjuy preson t ^yKtcip # 

J ; < » f i -i ass ieut; ijil 1 id it h > A;i nu i H i.t^.dcruiiH; ; S U 1 Id Csjm 1 9 ^we claim t ord tj\j i y nrtl tic fu p 
“ 1 “ 1 1 - ‘ it ' u * * V| 1 “ " rtVl 1 1 *■** * ^ 
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* search. or extending scientific instruction in srlintds whore it U still .inadequately 
v provided, and of improving the ijuniity or^*iciiro teaching; and \\v * 1t v sir<^ to 
coop, ■rate vrTlh tho representatives of, these studios in insuring them n duo 
p!:i<v in onr-national ‘education* At the same time we w<mlfl pSr>i it t out that 
iiiuoU^critH isin of bur schools seems directed ^gainst* a past state of thfhgs and 
i ciu* res reforms. which have been already effected. It is sometimes forg-gt* a i 
t U ; i * tin* teaching of physical* science is compulsory,in all State-aided second a i*v' 
licit pf I.ati:i, and of course of Creek, in iimik*. ‘ * 


In the following month, at 'the suggest ii>n ol r tho -Historical A^ocia 1 
> t ion.- the principal organizations rcpro*wting h-unianistic studies- - 
tlu* Classical, hngl ish, ( tengraphieal, J I istorical, and Modern* Lan- 
guage As<)^hitions — liehh a eoylVrenee in Maiichc-tcr, at 'which the 
* following resolutions were passed: 


(it It is essential that any rcnrguniZiit inn* of eur educational system should 
make adequate provision htib"th humanist ie and >*:ientiiie studies. 

(in premature specialization on aay one partie'ular group of simhVs, wheiher 
humanistic or sgientilie, t^the exclusion <*r all others, is :i serious danger, not 
/• only to education genera Ih hut to the studies concerned. 

Ui )' Humanistic education implies the ndtNpntc study of language and lUera- 
ture, geography, and. history, which in each case should, at the appropriate 5: a go 
of 'education, go lieyontl the pupils' own language and eouiitvy. 

< i v > The representatives of humanistic Judies would welcome from the 
; representatives of the tuHtheiunMenl and. natural sciences a statement with 
regard to those studies similar to that contained in (iii). 

(vi In all reform of edui-ntioil it must never he forgotten (hat the first objia’t 
Is the- training of human beings in mind and rharaotTw. a> citizens of a free 
- *■ country, and tlmt^any teclmh-al preparation ‘of boys and girls for,*p particular 
profession, occupation, or work must he consistent with this principle. 

*(vil Subject to the above principles tlio associations concern i*d would wel- 
, come a comprehensive revision of national education from the pnipt. of view 
of- present needs, . a * * * . . * 


In response to this resolution the cohunitteo of the Association of " 
^ I ublic School Science Masters, in October, expressed their agroeincjit 
nith thc r principlcs stated at the conference and sent tlio accompany* ( 
ing statement: ‘ ' . 

\ . * * ■ * . . ...■ 

Natural science In, editoatiou should not .disphte.e the M lmnianlsHo si in Mom*. 

* hut should l>e cdnipleniontiivy to-them. In this capacity natural science navis 
two needs -In particular: - * . 


1 Search for’ tint to. — Imaginative priwer hidden tos now fields in which* further- 
knowledge of truth huty. l>c revealed; Its subsequent, establishment depends' on 
accurate observation, with constant nvmtrsc tt> nature Ibr continuation. The 
one Aim of natural science is.: in f i, fhe search for troth based dti evlilenco 
^rnther tlmh on* sutlibrity! Hence the study of the subject- Implies*' accurate 
observation. Atid/d^r!p|lon and fosters n love of truth. The special vulmfof 
natural ^!en(^;in v thc.jtrnluiiig of -inlnd nnd character lies* in the fact Hint tho 
dilatory, of the subject Isnpla I u retard of- the scare# for truth for Mb own Kike 

o >■:«< ; U4 nn.g«. .-V. . 
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muse arid effect in governing tlioir own lives., and (c) to see Hungs as they 
tTftlly arc, and not to distort them. into what they may wish 4hcm to be. It is 
Hie business of natural sei»*m*e In eduea.tiotrto bring this knowledge within the 
raiKxo of 4 all. * 

'This wns followed J»y a letter in Xoveiobei'Vfrinn the Mathematical 
Association to the effect, that : • | ' 

1 ho touching committee of the Mathoiunjirnl Association concurs w it-h the 
C aim ils of the Classical, English. GcMvri-nptficiil. Historical, and Modem I.nn- 
Associations in the view that any reorganization of coir educational 
svstom should make adequate provision for both humanistic and scienlilic 
• si in lies; Umt premature specialization should be avoided ; aud that technical 
!• reparation for a particular profession simnld lie co^ce jyed in such a spirit 
that it misses n<*ie of the essentials * a 1 i bora bed neat ion. 

In reply to the invitation of the representative conference to make a state- 
ment as to the position of mathematical studied ig schools' the Mathematical 
Association committee would submit .Hint from a' school course of mathcnuulcs 
tin* pupil should acquire— (1 ) an elementary knowledge of the properties 0 f 
. number ami space; (2) a certain command of the methods by which such 
Knowledge is ’reached and establishes!, together with facility * in applying 
mathematical knowiiHlge to the problems of the laboratory and the workshop ; 
(3) valuable habits of precise thought and expression; (4) srmie /understanding 
nf 1,10 pnrt hl-h^d by mnlljemath^n industry and the practical arts, as an 
Instrument of discovery in tiie sciences, ami as a means 'of social organization 
and progress; (5) some appreciation of orgnniziMl abstract thought as one of the 
highest and must fruitful forms onjitellect.uai activity. 

n» the course ’of the autumn of 1010 a Council ’for Iluniauistic 
St mi ics- »vas formed represent mg flic British Academy and the live 
associations mentioned a|>ove. The council entered into commuiti- 
oations with Organizations rc|>rcsoiUing natural science— the joint 
board of scientitjc studies of the Royal Society and a committee on 
the m'glecN of science for the purpose of arriving at a common basis 
lor future action. As {lie result of a^ conference between the council 
anj the joint-board, the following resolutions woiymsscd in ,T(inu- • 
ary, 1017: ^ ■ 

J. The first object In e, location Is (lie training of'l.unran beings in mfn.l ami 
character, as citizens of- a free country, ftn.i any tcciialc.nl pfclWiltimi of lmys 
anil girls for a particular profession, occupation, or work must be consktciit 
with this principle. . > ' ' * 

2. In nil schools in which education is normally continued up to or beyond 
thii age of 1(1, and In other schools so far as eft cu instances permit the cutrlcu* 
turn uj> fo about the aco of HI should be general and hot specialized^ and.iil'tliis 
cm’riculmu 4 lie re should he integrally represented English (language and 11$. 
erniure), languages, and literatures other Minn English, history, ceogranhv 
mMIiwimtfcs, natural sciences, art, and manual trnfiTtng. > J 
M n the opinion of this conference, both natural fclence Rial Ufera4 subjects’ 
shovel 1* taught t& aft pupils befow the ajwwififl. * * ■ - 

\ 1 “ tlie of st«(Ws* (it- school beyond tH6 afie 

flon'shynity be gradual afcddiot cotfipkh*. ' J 

*5^Iin matiy^schools of the-ql^er typfr more Jiitje Is iqjrffetMfctton In 

noktrnfc science! and thts^ tJrftd tan CQervLe offt^n^d Economy In' the time 
allt>|^d to classics. w tthoukdetrlinCnt to the interests of classical education. 


eUiliza- 
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6 In many other schools more lime is needed for Instruction in languages 

a " Cl W'WWhy: nnd It is essential. in the Interests of sound education’ 
thnt'thls time be provided. * 

7. M illie it i.s probably impossible to provide* instruction in -both I.ntin and 
/ Ut * 111 a11 secondary solioo* • (revision should he made In every area fur 
tene dug in these subjects, so th.it every boy and girl who Is qualified to profit 
from them slmll have the opportunity of revolving adequate instruction in 

Subject to a few verbal amendments proposed by’ the executive 
• (, ommittp<.>. of the joint board, these resolutions represent the present 
settlement, of the function. of the secondary school. In the words of 
a report’ issued by Sir. Frederic G. Kenyon on behalf of the Council 
ten' Humanistic Studies: 

LV.'V"’! " UUI,> 1,10 or ' aniz '" lo “s which represent all the principal suh- 
. JC s of education, wlietiror sclent ilk- or hunmmsfie, sliould agree in derireomin" 
ear y spedalizalien. and should recognize the Importance of opening the doors 
of all subjects to nil pupils, and of facilitating their entrance into tl.e paths 
most suitable for them. • • * All alike deprecate- the conduct of edu.m- 
turn in a commercial spirit, and declare their fahh In a liberal education as 
the foundation for all nclivitie^of mind and spirit in a civilized country. 

A comparison of the above resolutions with the program laid 
down fot secondary schools by the Board of Education ('see p. 29) 
will indicate how closely these discussions represent the requiiTmcnts 
of current practice. The effect of these discussions, together with tho 
reports. of the committees on the position of natural science and on 
t ‘! ,c P °f ltl V n of modern languages, will be to give greater reality to all 
i the subjects in the scHools and to build up a body of public opinion 
that will insist on their equal recognition. All the proposals for - 
educational reconstruction that dcabwith secondary education concur 
with these resolutions which now represent .thc~deiil>orate opinion o’f 
. leaders in each of the subjects recommended, of statesmen, profes- 
sional men, nnd men of affairs* The great task still remains of sc- 
. ■ curing the teachers educated and trained for the new duties' laid upon 
the schools. The activities and progress of the Teachers’ Rfgistra- 
. turn Council and the Government inquiry into the. whole quest on of 
A-' . “lanes - are of great promise for the future .status of the teachers 
The future has still before it the consideration of the appropriate ' 

kind of training that must ho devised: ' ' 

The aim of the secondary school is. to impart a liberal education, 
the scope of which is how defined and permits such flexibility is' is' 

,, PWnn^ed by the needs and capacities of the individual. A general 
r ' •education will be prov'idcd for piipils between the -ages of 12 and 1C 
^..^^g^sinlizittSdn wiltba based qiFtliw^undatiphrGThese -will bo 

. Jnoo toortUed* i u tlvcYi n i ve t v.-itn H " nt hor r> v wml nn* a<x i . -5 Lit i * 
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inon had joined the army, and many women had Wen’ attracted to 
occupations which appeared to he more, obviously connected with t lie 
" :ir activities and to oiler higher' renin nr rat ion than teaching. 

At the same time the war impn-ed additional l>urdens. willinirlv 
-assumed hut,- none the le>s demanding saeritiee-:, on tiie teai*Ii>»i>; 
tloe took the form of larger eI:t>-o*. extra work in the sclimd. volun- 
tary war .work of ditfereiit kind', and m> on. Not (hr hard of the 
hardships wa> tin* depreciation of salaries due to (he rising om uf 
living which hv 11*17 had increased aWnt so per eent nlac.e that of 
Ihl I. Kdneat ion authorities were ■•onfronfed with M ‘ver:d prohleni'— 
in ;i 1 >i 1 i iv to retain teachers in the face of mure altrarlive nj.por- 
tnnit ies (d>ewhoiV. inability to secure an adeijimte supply of candidates 
ready to undertake se\ eral years of training at. a time w lien muiiiiera, 
ti\a> occupations were open to them without training, and inahilitv 
to find addit ional resomvc' when the public purse was'ot'herwi.-e Win^ 
drained to meet other demands, 

I he fii,~d response was to i»raut bonuses on salary, which never went 
beyond an annual addition of JO* per emit, and rarclv atfeeted salaries- 
. « l,nvc M - {m *"* W-*'" .war. Sn. h in.-rease- were of curse .piitn 
incommensurate with (lie needs of the time, e-peeiallv when 
workmen cwuld command as much a^Ton week, and hovs Mil 
IS about s?lT> a week for !m>killcd.scrvice* 

In only ono imporlnnl re.-peet was tin- si ringenev relieved hv n 
Oovernnienl prohibit ion against tin- increase of rents. The bonus 
/system prcvailed'imtil about I lie middle of UU7. when the Covern- 
iinent eume to the rescue with an addition to the. edurational hmlm'f, ; 
j of about irlS.000,000. which was specially earmarked for salaries. At, ; 
the same time (ho Hoard of education issued a minute recommend-.', 
imr that the minimum salary. 1W women teachers in eleineniatv 
schools should he ^4a0 and for men ten chers sl.'iOi).’ - The e fleet of the 
additional (iovornment giant .was to. stimulate (lie establishment of 
new seale-s pf. salary. ' • . 

In the meantime the (Jovernment had. i| .June. 11*17. :i ])poi n fei l a 
departmental ' commit 1^ to impure into rfie principles which should 
determine/ the -const nidi ion of .scales- of salary for teachers in «1«- *’ 
moiUary .schools, and another commit (eo to make a similar inquiry 
into (ho salaries of sedimlnry school teachers. The iirst. eonunitW 
issued its report in TYbruary, .101S.‘« Tlic report is based on tlfive 
U.ain principles ; ’ > * , 

■ *-C 'iltat- “authorities, la coitjtrue.lliit; a scale should, aim at olitnliiltji; n 

^ ^'"^hiut supply of suitable' recruit*, at retaining them -whllo other enm.-id are 
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Mill open to thorn, mid at sccurins service of the desired qualify from those 
wim mkiI'c it'.tchin^ f lioir lift* work.** 

- 'I 1 1 * 1 1 1 1 if sr;il(‘ *' si mil prTniilo tfccm with a reason a) »lo assurance of a ro- 
niiinfrai i*»n iliat will enable llicni to live :i i *1 *?•< *priiit<'ly without embarrassment, 
tliai tin y may have :i fair chance of advancement to posts of "rcatoMm- 
poriam-o a ad emolument." 

Thai "as ant lauil ies. i:t framini: tbeir scales an* taking part in tin; w >rk 
• >t I'^taMisliiii- t Iif icaciiin^ son h e of U»e reunify on a basis conducive. tins 
if i ii-m y of i In* system of national »vin a; i- n, they slnuilil proceed upon a «->m- 
n:<oi basis of principles.’’ - , 

fhc committee, while accepting the administrative advantages of 
a salary scale, recognized that special consideration must lie given to 
rewarding teachers ol exceptional ability, to dealing with teacljers 
v. hn dri It into a rut, to withholding increments from those teachers 
"ho are reported to he inollicjrnt. It iurlher considered the question 
of equal pay for men and women. for which ‘ii string agitation has 
been launched by women teachers throughout the tounfrv. Finally, 
attention was given to renufting some of the inequalities in salaries 
jefid to teachers in rural and urban areas. v , 

ihe t hief principle adopted tor the < <uisfrneiion of salary scales 
was that a scale with 4 smaller increments fJr the early years of service, 
follow ini by larger iiuYemonls leading up to a salarv adequate for 
increasing family responsibilit ies. and then with further prospects 
untill ret ireinont, is superioj* to a sharp. steep scale loading earlv up* 
to a maximum, or a long and gradual scale which would- not yield 
an adequate salary when responsibilit ies were greatest* For example, 
in tluycase^of men cert mealed teachers annual increments arc sag- 
grded J or not less than 1'2 years, followoil by increments at intervals 
not more than years for a further period of about ItTvears, ami 
tor women certificated teachers annual increments for not loss than 
S years, to) lowed by increments at longer intervals as in the case of 
men. Vneerti heated teachers should have a si tort scale covering a 
period of 4 to fc years and^iipt riNing* above tiny minimum fpr women 
cert ilicateil teachers, with discretionary increments in cases of indi- 
vidual merit. 

Owing to the opposition of the teaching body, tlio committee was 
uuahlc to^ccomnicmhithat increments should tiepQnxl solely npifr, 
uteri U and suggested that increments be automatic except in the case 
of definite default or willful neglect, with additional rewards % ex- 
ceptjonai merit. The committee jvps finable to ^cccpt the ptineiplQ 
gi (squat pay ior nicn-nnd women, partly because a scale fcf salaries-: 
lUletiJuite ior women is under present circui&stftnces imule(pisit& for 
because it is «ssentfal tp attract ailtj rptaih snilaWo 
jn^n In ihc profession. - Awp^iftgly, it adVPriiteiOhi- pitflclplc Ifiat 
the npliiintim .salaries for both inch and ifoiuen -should bo approxi- 
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mntelj (he same, but tbiitjhc innximuni for women slionlil not be less 
than three-fourths of the maximum for men. 

AVitb reference to rural and urban teaehers the bommiitee was of ' 
tbe opinion that service in tbe rural distriets should be made finan- - 
ciallv attravtive ami that accordingly salaries should beonlv a little 
loner than in urban areas. While liie committee did not attempt to 
establish a national scale, it offered for consideration a niimbtrof 
lustratiVe Seales, and emphasized the importance of avoiding such 
diversity (hat the lai-er school systems would draw leache.rtTnwiiv 
from the smaller. 

I ho fallowing iHiisfrntinns of scale making for certificated teach- 
ers were offered : 


t fl) Minimu i n * r,(H k I * s ’ n ^ by annual increments of $2CT to $X(H) in the 

tnirteenth year of servire, ami then by triennial increments of $50 to $950 in 
ttio t went y -second year (if service* * , 

(2) Miiffnmni rising by annual increments of $25 to $7oo in the ninth 

y*MU* of service. and then by nmuinl increments of $50 to $900 in the tldrt. mth 
year of service, ntitl then by triennial Increments of $50 to $1,050 in the twenty- 
BtH'oinl year of service. * r 

(3) Mhiiimun $500, rising by annual increments of $25 to $575 in the fourth 
year of service, then by. annual increments of $50 to $1,050 in the fourteenth 
year of service, and then by triennial i no foments of $50 to $ 1.2(H) in tbe twenty- 
tbirtl year of service. 


(1) Minimum $500, elfins by annual Increment's of $25 to $fino in the fifth 
-year of service, then by minimi Increments of $50 to $1,150 hi the sixteenth 
year of sejivice, a ml then by triennlnl increments. / 

(5) Minimum $;>00, rising by an mini Increments of $50 to $ 1.2(H) j M ti )( * s ix- 
ttMUilh year of service, ami tlien by triennial increments of $100 to Si ,500 In tbe 
twenty-fifth rear of service. ' 

.Women. (1 ) Minimum, $450. rising by annual increments of $25 to $050 
/in the ninth year of service; and then by triennial Increments of $50 to $750 In 
*, the thirl een tli year of service. 

./ (2) MinimUm $ *150, rising as in (1) to $050 In the ninth year of service and 

/ th^i.hy oncf increment to. $700 In the tenth year o# service, and then by triennial * 
f increments to $850 in thg. nineteenth year of service, . ; ' 

1 (3) Minimum £-150,’ rising by nimilal Increments of $25 to*$000 in. the seventh 

year of service, then by annual Increments of $50 to $750 in the tenth year 'of' 
perviee,. and tlien liy triennial increments <)f $50 to $000 in the nineteenth year" 
of serviced . *. * 


<4> Minimum $150, rising by annual increments of. $25 to $550 In the fifth 
* yeor of sorvieiv and then by annual ‘liicreJuents of $50 to $750 in the eleventh 
year of seyvij^ and then by triennial Increments of $50 to $1,000 In the twen- 
> ^Ubrli yenr^of s^nvioe. * 

(OUkrtuIjuum $450, risins ns In (4) to $550, (.lien by nmnml .Incwneitfs of 
3*,, to,$00Q IitiUie . t\v;elf t h yen r -of service, IU!<1 -llioh by. triennial Ineivineiit* of 

9 • I) ^ rst year /of .servlet?. * t m , ; 

m .public- clMiion^y^eiiootB issued bylhV Boswl' ^fiEdueati^n^ 
, ■ 11*17. Of 30,827 mtiiica ted men teachers, only .18,332 were jveeivi ug £ 
tralaney flvef ;;75(1 » year, while*?, Mp received over $1,000 n year, 

__ V ^ / ' ■ ‘ -• ■ ■ 
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2,00G of ovei* $1,250 a year, and only 1,8GG over $1,500 a year; 2,029 
received less than the minimum of $500 a year prescribed for men. 
Of T i ,139 certificated women teachers, J 7,832 received less than the 
minimum of $150 prescribed, and 32,314 less than $500 a year, while 
20;573 received more than $G00 a year, 7,003 over $750. andonly 1,2G9 
were in receipt of more than $1,000 a year. The certificated teachers 
represent the highest paid elementary school teachers. The situation 
.is worse in the ease of uncertified ted teachers, for. of 3,540 men, 
only 128 received more than $500 a year, and erf 35.979 women only 
39 received more than this sum. The proposals contained in the 
present report will, if carried into practice, not only raise the mini- 
nOun salaries considerably above the present minimum rates, but 
will oiler teachers the prospect of a* maximum of more than twice 
the jwsent average. To these prospects must be added t lie benefits 
of the superannuation act of 1918. ' 

SALARIES yon SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The inadequacy of salaries paid .to teachers in secondary and 
other schools of similar grade led in 1917 to the appointment of a 
departmental committee — 

To inquire into tin? prineLphis wlflclTyhoiili] determine the fixing of salaries 
for lene.hers imseroiwlnry.aml technical schools, schools of art, training- colleges, 
and oilier institutions for higher education ’(other than university institutions), 
due regard being had to sueh differentiation in respect of locality, duties, 
qualilinitions, sex, and other relevant circumstances as is consistent with of 
necessary for the organization of teaching service throughout the country on 
a system conducive to the oMieieney of national education. 

1 he commission, under the chairmanship <^f Sir II. L. Stephen, 
nftor taking the evidence of officials of the Hoard of Education and 
local education authorities, and of teachers and their associations, 
issued its report 3 in 1918. The report considers the character of the 
different types of destitutions involved, discusses the principles 
determining the fixing of salaries, and includes a memorandum on 
the- institutions falling within the terms of reference. The chief 
part of the report is devoted to a discussion' of salaries in secondary 
schools. The salary question’ assume.} particular importance at a 
time when there is urgent need fob attracting and developing u strong 
teaching force. In spite of the fact that tho institutions, considered 
represent a great degree of variation in sources of maintenance and 
chnraqtcf »f govcrnipetit, ^national standards nntst ~bq maintained. 

^ may fce ia^ofijaitely fHvidcd-and sub* 

divided; Dot’ -it Tiust always be regarded hs at) organic Unity .{fie 

dep»rllBcptiil Vftipmlttrc Int-ipaiildag lytO me principles v»1r,if nliotild 
Octcrnimo of naiUrl^N f q r n c h e rv£1 n- tr coft dn rjr and technical *cl.w0ifc,Wr»uiW«7)f 

art. ‘training colle^ and other ln«tltutr<m^^Kher edjicatlon^ot^ thin «.! v*n.Uy 
laatUutioim^Cd, *140. BumraarKg at Cd. 0108. (London, ^101 S.) * 
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wclfaie of which depends upon t li o welfare of every recognizable 
division or subdivision." The increasing eompelil ion with coin- 
""'ree. industry, uinl the public services. nil of wliieh oiler hotter 
.opportunities tlinn the teaching u/olW-ion. wliieh at. present holds 
oui pi i/.e* only for the few. renders the need of providing ntti';ieti\e. 
inducements to prospective eamhdutes more urgent than ever. At 
present, in t he secondary -mlmols I hat romp under die survey of the. 
Hoard ot I'.dnealion, -only -ldli out of the l.uhO in>l ituiions h;ne. 
osbildishcd scales of salary. The majority of the 100 schools are. 
under- public authorities, thus leaving a va.-t muiTher of small cm*, 
dmved and private .schools with inadequate provisions for the tin an-" 
rial wel larr of trachrrs. 

'1 he advantages of scales of salaries outweigh ahv di s-nlv nt ov 3 
tlial they .nay involve. A scale a-uvs to the teachers certain iina.r- a 
/'•'! l^'-'d^ts and dclines I he liabilities of- t |,e' school aiitlmri. ies. It 
relieves teachers of the perpetual anxielv of liuancial emhiWTasmiicnt 
while securing a larger and belter supply of candidates, *ho chief 
disadvantages. such as the .unfairness of trend no : ,|1 teachers- alike, 
and the lack of Aimuliis for the ex.vpd.aiallr.aide, can be ollTet.bv 
tntroducing elasticity in. the administration of the scale and e-l-ib 
hshii.o posts of responsibility. I n onler to secure us 
a body of teachers as possible for anv one branch of education pcr-. 
-sessmo sinuhir qualifications. academic and professional, a nat'io.rd 
scale would be the ideal to be attained. In view of the ureal, vari-i- 
dons in the orgnnizat ion amf administral ion of schools, the emmnis- ' 
sion was rw.t aide to advocate a national scale. The units of 'scales 
must necessarily remain the same, some applyin.tr only to a sinirle 
school, others to all the schools maiutainofl by n local aiitlmrit v. ' A 
national scale. prescribed hy a central anthorit'v would he inconsistent 
with exiting arrangements. * The imposki.,,, of »' national scale is 
mipossilde without a uatmn‘,1 guarantee, whirl, the commission, was 
not empowered to discuss. ( )f three plans suggested, ttameiv ( 1 ) the 
prescription of a complete s<-ale with initial salary, increments. ami ■ 
maximum: (2) the -establishment of a minimum initial salary, with 
a minimum to bo. reached at one point at least Into,- in the Seale; and 
(-3). the prescription of only a minimum salary, the commission -T, 
jecteil . a mi advocated the second. This plan the. eon ssion considers 

. I' 1 ' 0 '''* 10 “ C0l tilin f,<i mmon measure among ; ,U scales, leaw'tm loe-tl 
units tp- frame such steps 5m the seiile and to prbyide such maxima 
.ns'suit their circumstances. There is very, little doubt that- this 
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n scale (national) Wing introduced Lii all secondary schools that re- 
ceive public money.'’ 1 

, bi dealing w ii li 1 1 10 question of c(|ii;il pay for bujdi sexes, for which 
justification may be fouiyl by some iu the requirement. of similar 
(|i;alilical ions ami elliciciiey from both men and women teachers, and 
in (lie fact that- needs of both may be the same in meeting cert a in 
personal obligations, in providing for leisure and Kdf-inipi-ovcmA't, 
aiW in saving for old age, the commission is of the opinion that there 
must be rliil'creniiation of scales on the basis of sex. At present -‘a 
salary that will attract a woman will not necessarily attract a man 
of similar (|iiali!ication.s." Since salaries must he sullieicnlly high 
to attract and retain the services of i|iialified teachers, the fact must 
l»c l aiven into consideration that there :hc more openings in com- 
meVee and industry, and in the professional and public services’ for. 
m. m than for women, that a- a genera) rule lueu are likely to givo 
longer sen ice, and that. 'while the prospect of marriage, mav Im tlio 
same for both sexes marriage for the man implies the assumption of 
new lin.uici.il i espou^ihiht ies. 1 lie coiiiiiusMon considers that ''under 
present economic and social conditions the principle of cqnalitv of 
pa\ lor the two sexes "‘.mid lead to the one being underpaid or tho 
other overpaid. ’ It is accordingly suggested that scales of salary 
should he approximately- the same in tho initial stages for both men 
mid women, but that dilfeiviuvs imposed by dilferences of economic, 
mid social status should he introduced at later stages. 

, Hie construction of scales of salary gives rise to the question of 
tbeir length and the. frequency of increments. A national scale 
Humid imply a. minimum initial salary rising by annual increments 
to a substantial salary at the age of 32 or :W, and a maximum at tho 
age of di} or -h‘>. It is also .suggested that at sonic intermediate point 
i« a scale there should be another minimum that can lie attained 
by -most teachers. A review 0 f past services is recommended be- 
fore teachers are. advanced to the highest point of a scale. Tho 
ii\#ti.\l sn la i \ should not he so high its to render the maximum unat- 
tractive, and the maximum should be .nltninahlo at an ago when it , 
will serve to jc tain experienced teachers, and leave, them somo years 
ior its enjoyment. Ihc^ increments should be granted automatically; 
subject to satisfactory service and c'dmltn t. Where iin increment is ' 
withheld, a teacher should be informed cjf the cause and lid given an 
opportunity to defend himself. In. order to meet casts of special 
ahrltty, whether, in (encftyig or administration, scales should ho 
snflicioiUly elastic tp >tmblo authorities (o. -offf* suitable 5 .fintinciUl/ 
veeogtnfion of special ifiertf, ^dtliijonnl salaries nipst b§ inuridpd 
W n tpan>%!ufa atxd heads depart meWs. J eletuqjjt,' | 

,ol. flexibility tliut it may 1 ' be desirablc to eousidor'inuy urtso out of 
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differences in local conditions in such matters as the cost of livin'’- 
and rents. Other differentiations that will necessarily’ arise under 
existing conditions may follow from differences in academic and pro- 
fessional training and length of experience. Tim commission h.Ms 
that fyr appointment in a secondary school a university degree, and 
one year of professional training are essential. Other matters, such 
ns -differentiation on tho basis of the subject taught, or the’ char- 
ailer or \ize of a school, should not, in the opinion of- the commis- 
sion, lead)o variation upscales. So far as possible, in the interests 
of national education, differences between different schools in the 
establishment of salary scales should be eliminated. The commission 
strongly urges the more general establishment of "grace terms’’ or 
leave of absence on full pay. for purpose's of study or research. *vith.- 
ont affecting the continuity of the scales or (lie future prospects of 
teachers. ' * ' • J 

These .recommendations are not intended to apply to the sa'larics 
of principals. For these., personal scales reaching a high -maxinvmn 
within a short time should be. established. Here the size qaf the school 
and character of t lie work to be done should -be. taken into con- 
sideration. The commission -wisedy deprecates the practice of paying 
principals by capitation fees and the system by which, principals 

or assistant make a profit hy taking boarders. . 

The standards advocated for the establishment of salary scales for ' ' 

secondary school teachers are nlso’rerommended for the other institu- 
tions that come within the terms of. reference, in so far as the same 
qualifications arc. needed as in the secondary schools. Where special 
factors, such ns competition .with opportunities in commerce, and • 
industry in the casco of certain teachers in. technical and art schools, 
must be taken into account, personal scales are advocated. 

The following is an illustrative scale for ’assistant masters In 
secondary schools: 

Salaries of assistant masters in h vundarp svhools. ■ 


C Vpurs nf^crvl™ Tor the 

i t |»nr|msfjM>f Hie sr:ih\ 

Approx!* 
mnlo 
HRC. - 

' Salary, 

t ' i 

1 Y$am of sprviro for tbt 

purport* nUho sonic. 

Approx I- 
-/ntife 

Salary. 


22 -23 
21-24 
2-1 20 
28-2*0 

26- 27* 

27- 28 

28- 29 

29- 30 
.30-3U 

31- 32 

32- 33 
y- S3-M 

two' 1 

ur»o : 
- l.noo i 

MOO 
1 ( 15<> | 
1,200' 
^ 1,275 
, i\m 

’ 4 1,425 
. 1.600 
*"1,575- 
,650 

14 . ’ ’■ | 

1 38-30 
1 3*1-37 

3>;is 
1 3R3rt 
[ 3040 

40- 41 

41- 42 
\ 42-tt 

43-60' 

b 

: *1,725' 

1.800 

1.875 

1.0. 

2,02.4 

2,100 

2,178 

2.250 
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Tlio scnli' lii'ic lvvoinmeniletl nffiy lie compared with the average’ 
saluiics prc\ a lent in two typesof secondary schools in receipt of 
grants from the treasury. 

Air/v/yr glories in tiro types' of snomhn u xehools. 


Teachers nml principals. 


Assistant lonelier?: 

Mon 

Women 

Principal'': 

M>n 

\Viitm { n 


t 


Oounril schools. * 

Foundation schools. 

NumU't., 

! A vertigo 
! salary. 

1 

Number. 

t Average 
j salary. 

1 . RW 

m r > 

’ 2,275 

i 

1 $S75 

2, 130 

(133 

1 , 355 

025 

221 

1,9.30 

330 

2,405- 

390 

1,435 

93 

. 1,990 


In addition to salary scales, whicli will probably lie put' into effect 
•miller the broad powers intrusted to the Board of Education, sec- 
ondary school-teachers in grant -earning schools are eligible to the 
pension benefits provided under the superannuation net of 1918. 

TKACIiKRs' Kl'PF.IIAN N U ATI ON ACT 01' ms, 

1 he urgent need of securing men and women to promote that 
dcM’lopiiient of cd unit ion for which the act prepares the way', has 
not only directed attention to the <]iiestion of salaries, but lias 
prompted the Government to introduce a system of pensions for all 
grades of •teachers. Whatever may be the result of the recommenda- 
tions of -ilig committees' appointed to consider salaries, a pension 
system has already been established by. the school-teacher*' (super- 
annuation) act, passed in November, 1918. The 'main purpose of 
(he act is to attract men and women to the teaching profession by 
■gi\ ing them “that sense of elasticity and‘frccdoin from care, wlucli 
is e.ssctitial to the proper discharge of their duties." Aiv extending 
' ,1|(: WnofVts of the act to teachers in all schools ai^d by tlie State, ‘ 
the act will also promote the unity of the, profession, anil will to this 
extent supplement the efforts of the Teachers* Registration Council. 
Combined with adequate, salary scales, the pension system should con- 
. tribute to an improvement in the qualifications iff teachers. 

1 lie act pi ov ides benefits for. teachers ill all graqt-aidod institutions 
. below the grade of universities or universityy colleges. , These inpludfe 
' elcuicntn rv, secondary; an d technical .schools,, training, colleges for 
dciicliei-s, 'ttiid oOior^tnsi^ of s'aiiV freyn “Ttliob 

‘ Touch 01*ft »1 1 . hopnirin nl! _ " • Mi v 0. <• \ , 
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r*f retirement is the same for men and women, bnt^ in tho *ease of 
women who withdraw from service to marry and^iler return to 
teaching. the pc'iioil of qualifying sorrier is rodiuw to ‘JO- years. 
Vhv distinction between ^qualifying recognized service pernors 
migration to and front grant-aided schools to schools not on tho 
prant list, but all service in the following typos of i schools is ex- 
cluded: (<f) Schools conducted for private profit, {h) schools not 
open to inspection by the licqyd of KdurnLion, mid Vd shown to 
the satisfaction of the board to he rflieietil : (r) sdTTnds aide <n* uf 
tlu'tr own resounds to maintain a satisfactory pension* scheme, and 
(</) schools which do. not sati>fv student, her conditions as niav !.a 
prescribed as necessary or de-i ruble 'for securing the piddle interest. 

Tin’ amount of the retirement allowance is pne-eightiejh ohiveriu* a 
salary for each year of recognized service, or one-half of the. average, 
salary, whichever is the less. In addition a gralwilv ivill he given 
in a lump sum of one-thirtieth of average salary for each year, of 
mrognizcd’scrvicc.-fir one and a half times the average, salary, which- 
ever is the less. Disability allowances- of one-twelfth of average sal- 
ary for each year of recognized service will he paid after, K) years of 
service to teachers incapable of further service by reason of infirmity 
of mind or hotly. Jn (lie "ease of death after live years of-recogni/.cd 
service a dearth gratuity willhe paid to the legai reprint at i ves of ■ 
deceased teacher of an amount jiot exceeding, the average salary; 

F w^iere a teacher dies after retirement without having received an,* 
amount equal to his average salary on account of Ids supermini mil ion 
allowance and tin*, additional allowance, the hoard may geant to his 
legal representatives a grain hv not exceeding tho different hot wceji 
those two Viiims, ' ■ 

I ho ftet*' abolishes the deferred annuity system under the acts of 
1SD8 to but annuities will be paLMn respect to contributions 
already made and teachers are. given the option of continuing their 
contributions, or of coining under the neyv scheme. Local pension 
schemes are similarly abolished and contributions are to be retfjtypod 
to the t ead i ei\. up less . 1 1 iey - 1 l#si re. to forego the benefits uf tlio 
The administration of the art is in the hands of the Boar#*,,, 
Lducation, which is empowered tofniirie rules for this purpose. • The 
board may refuse, or reduce allowances in cases of mise-oijuluct of 
teachers, Its decisions on'the appiicatio^b^ the net are filial. In 
thenvords of tluract; ^ \ y 

js In this net simp give any p6i*8<»ti on i\bso)ute rtght^to lui.V 1 shpeftUH 
u^Utioii tiUo/watwe p/->rntu% Timb exgojit *4 in tills act. provjq^h xU QiV&itnX 
v£ the imiu d oit|any quest top ^fihlt may a rise ij$ to, or whlchntfly ^ 

- tfpiUioiiUou of Uipjnct to rtjfy per^m. or the qunliflc;rtk)n for nny # ?i|r entiui((fi- 

tioil lllfoVViUlOO lit* ffnftllifv* ilJ 1 n^i. 
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Of t ho many reports on edmmtioii that have appeared during the 
r.' per jpd. none. goes more ihVoughly into tin- problem and none 
is more significant. Ilian the interim report of the committee on adult 
education, which was Appointed by the Minister of Reconstruction, 

• “ to, consider the provision for. and possibilities of. adult* education 
j(otl(er than tcchnfie.nl or vocational) in (heat, Britain, and to make 
recommendations./’ /teaching the com* It is ion that industrial and social 
reforms are ncceJiry (b make adult education possible and effective.' 
the committee is|uciT"the prpsent interim report on industrial and 
sociaheonditions in relating to ad^lt education. 1 > 

I In* commit tec points out^ that “there is a wide and growing de- 1 
mam) among, adults for educal^n of a mm vocational elm racier,-” I 
accompanied amOiig ih‘c working classes by considerable susjticimj *of 
“ technical ’ education. The motives underlying the- denniml for 
education are ,1| sod partly “ i\pon a claim for live recognition of 
hxyn^n persoiddil y,” partly upon able, sire to become '• better fitted for, 
the resh'oi>ii/ilift*s of mcmhci-ohip' in political, social, am] indhsirjal’ 
organizations.” r U'lie new problems that will confront detnoepaftc 
societies cj'cryvyhpre ia all branches of organized Iifo will delimit 
intelligent participation otf tltc partyof men and .women of «JJ, classes, 
•LUd since man? of thesso piohlein^arp oi. sucli a nature that they; can 
lyo £ rasped up)y after experience with /ik^orfd, tJm cOmuiittoe Is of 
flip opijfhm that % facilities for .adidt iducatrem pp4 Jliprefplfe bp 

^ pf 4ey ofbp t|* efits-t lie refill ay' 

cduo&tl^ tof children • 
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Although a discussion of the question of adult education is re- 
served for a ^subsequent’ report, a general survey of the exist - 
'ing facilities 'is presented. These cover 'a remarkable array of 
activities and include besides the .well-knqwn University Extension 
Lecture System, the University Tutorial Class Movement' the Work- 
# Educational Association. Buskin Collego-'and the Labor College, 
a number of organizations like the Adult- School Movement, the 
^oopernt i vc Societies ^educational work, working men's colleges, 

. chibs, summer courses, and libraries, as well as the more formal work' 
of the local education authorities. The war has stimulated an inter- 
est in the histbricnl background and causes of the war and in the 
problems of reconstruction. But e*tcittive as the facilities have been, 
tlioir reach has not been universal. M What is nc/ded is' some organi- 
zation 'sufficiently comprehensive and systematic to bring facilities 
for higher education within' “the ‘reach of the inhabitants, of -every 
town and village in t lib country.'’ 

The most significant and valuable' contribution of the report, is 
the .analysis of the industrial 'and social conditions that militate 
against the effectual operation of a system of adult education, how- 
ever well organized and financed. The survey of those conditions 
‘inevitably leads to recommendations which, if accepted, mav alter 
the whole face of industrial, and economic life in England. The 
report presents n treatment t>f educational polities that is altogether 
too rare and infrequent. Excessive hours of work, overtime, the 
i ihift system, and night v\*>rk are all obstacles that must he overcome 
/ before adequate-consideration run be given to the problem referred 
| 'to the committee. “ From Ihe point of\iew of education and of* 

I . participation in public activities '(which, we regard as ope of the * 
I Iuost Valuable means of education), declares the committee, “wo 
ar0 of opinion that one of the greatest needs is the provision of a 
j greater amount of leisure time: this is the more necessary because 
t of the increasing strain of modern life.” A shorter working day 
J will go far to protect the worker against the worst consequences of 
i monotonous toil, but this shotdd be supplemented 'by alternating 
foiins of employment and opportunities for the exercise of initiative, 

“ The more industry becomes a matter of maehineVy; the' more neees- 
3sary it becomes to humanize the working of. the iifdustjriiU system.” 
W>th the imim^ement of these conditions there stilLVerimins the 
problem pf cppl tig; with hcnvy and exhai^ wh()sc depress: 

; • r ^iinteractccL»by ^e-\lntrodUctioii" of 

i* J* nninfi 1 :Vl n . a nrl Hvn hxtxAA ' A-P toU / 14' *,.*1,' .i : 'a 


<jnntc publicity. Tile. introduction of n jrasowdile holidii}’' witlfont 
Npfoppa^e of pny for all ■ workers in town tirtd coiihtry, tile committee 

-- '■ - A ■' ’ ' - ' ! i I : i±L± _ ' 
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believes, “would have a- bcrtefieial effect upon the national life” 
Finally , ^ig fear of unemployment which — 

lianas like n heavy cloud o\fr so many breadwinners brings, a ^setiso of inse- 
curity into the life of >he worker and deprives him of all incentives to take 
u \% hole: lien rt cm 1 interest in the various activities which are n necessary accom- 
paniment of .'^complete life. 

The progi*cssive increase in product ivity that has characterized the 
development of industry in the- last generation lias resulted iti spe- 
cialised, mechanical, and monotonous labor, with* the consequent 
stunting of the creative impulse and of the spirifrof craftsmanship 
ami l he deprivation of opportunities for self- ex press ton. ThcSe con- 
ditions react on human personality in so far as “the present indus- 
trial system olfers Little opportunity. for the satisfaction of the in- 9 
tellectunl, social, and artistic. impulses*”* The committee accordingly 
urges the need for a new industrial outlook: 


•Adult education ‘and, indeed, good citizenship, deix-nd in no small decree, 
therefore, u|Km a new orientation or our industrial outlook and activities. 
Improved conditions and the diffusion of responsibility for the proper conduct 
of industry will strengthen the need for educational opporta nl ties. In so far 
as that need is fu Hi lied, industry will gain by a more effective “industrial 
zensliip, h 4» and will itself become more truly x educative. Thus increased opjxir- 
f 1 unities for adult eriuwfiou and the stimulus oT-n fre*r and finer industrial 
environment are correlative mid fielp t<» develop each other.* KUucntion is to 
be measured essentially in t^nus of intellectual accomplishment, power of 
esiiiotic appreciation,; and u*uhI character, anil these have little or no oppor- 
tunity for realization except through a hnrmonfoiW environment. Nor is the 
environment likely It) he substantially ihodified except in response to the higher 
ideals of social life, stimulated by n more •prolonged and widely diffused edu- 
cation. 


. ■ ‘Add rossing itself to the problem of improving the environment, 
the committee ^emphasizes the -importance of Hhe preparation of 
schemes of housing, town planning, line) pubic health by the cooper- 
ation of experts and representatives of the* people for whom such 


schemes are intended, especially women, to» whom an adequate 
scheme, of housing reform will bring tin Improvement in conditions 
without, which, they will In? unable to play their new part in public 
affairs. For" the improvement of-rtfrnl life 9 - measures are ncfctjkcT 
bcyJW r tlie necessary improvement of labor conditions. A com- 
munaf organization that \yrlf promote vigorous intellectual and 
social frfd i’ll ttso country distr icts k essentiaU this end, t"He -pton- 
initted recommends the provision of a hall under public ppnttol Witli v 
ft -village instj^te'^tto^ing for ftm.t^yrsidcd. .nct\yities as *tjj& 
aimed at. % 

is imdetf^ to the possi. g 

bi lily of put&hgits iwommendatiois Tnto_.eftrJy practice. It does 

draw attention to the fact ; that at this turning-p^int in England’s 

^ • v \ ^ 
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national history “ it is in oiir power to make the nrfw ora one of such 
progress as to repay us even for. the immeasurahle cost, the price in 
lives lost, in manhood crippled, and in homes desolated.'’ T Inf-war 
h fli generated a*ne\v spirit which' must be utilized inuncdiately as a 
foundatiiAi for the future. ' > 

\\V have awakciu’il tn the splendid nullities that 1 wore Intent In on J people, 
the rank and tile of the common ponph> t who before this war wty*o mien 
. * mljuil-e.t to he tltvailehl , to have lost t Ik ir patriotism’, their rvliuinus Cftitli,.aaa . 

tluhr response to lemlorship ; wo were even told they 'wore pliysioidTv druvn- 
' * vrute. Npw wo see wlisi f potentialities lie in this people and what a charge lies 
uiinti us to srive powers free play. There is stirring through the wlmlo 

* country a sense of tlu^Hity wo owe to our children, ami to mir grnndchilthen 
to save them not ou].\^rum the repetition of such n' world war and from the 
burdens' of a crushing militarism, bur to save them also from the obvious peril 
of civil dissension at home. - \V,e owe it also to our own dead that they shall imt 
\Imve died in vain, hut that their sacrifice shall prove to have created n lu-tter 
Kiurhiud for* the future generation.' a » 

Jr r . 

EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

* . * * . 

The dislocation caused ii\ the social, economic, and educational 
life of the country by the outbreak of flic war has alyady boon men- 
tioned. For a time.’cvents of larger moment that' wore happening -in* 
Ira pee tended to overshadow the discussion of domestic problems. 

In the attempts to nudci'stand t lie Gentian enigma. however, it wast$ 
imn it able that attention should be. turned to the German educational 
system and that comparisons should ho instituted between that and 
the- English. It was not many months before a fierce controversy \ 
broke out between the classicists and the scientists in which the advo- 
\ - c ato.s of tnodern language studies spon joined. Hnt : the (^satisfac- 
tion that begun to find voice was n'ot confined to higher education; 
jt spread very naturally to the elementary schools and expressed 
itself in criticism of fO* school attendance regulations, of the carlv 
exemptions, of the^u.t^ of Advanced work in the upper grades.. anil 
-particularly ,of the absence of provision for the large class of boys 
and girls .who arc njlowctl to .drift jjf ter leaving (he elementary ^ 
.schools. fThe dissatisfaction and criticism were not new; they hail - 
■ ; ^already been heard before the war; but as soon as itticeaiiuS cleaV that - 
war was one of conflicting ideals, they received at once a new 
stiimilii^nnd jv how focus. or' objective. The shortcomings of English 
: ,■ cdii^tion jl)egan to *l>c measured l>v their ad^ * 

healthyyfliond^and intelhgent citizehs/of a democracy. In dis-^ 
^ if h gv l <0 1 1 1 k k)lc : f or 1 0 \ 4 t ho" Times Ed neat ion al Supplement^ % 
January 6 f ‘ t h tyGy car Cw fot e if . ^ ^ 
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which t hoy fijiring, 
* in llit'lr (’inphasis. 


tljoiijib novel 111 tlicir coiuMnatlons and so met lines one-sided 


The war'helpcd to furnish a rallying ami unifying point for tlio\ 
now Klons ami stimulated a widespread interest in education which \ 
was -not present even three months befqre. the outbreak of the war 
ami certainly not in '11)11, when Mr. Kiincimaii presented the school / 
ami continuation class attendance bill, or when the several effort/ 
were made to abolish the half-time .system. • ' ’ 

It was less than a year after KnglamFs entrance into the war when 
discontent ami criticism began to make wav for the discussion of a 
const native program. In May, 1015, t he Times Educational Supple- 
M'ont propounded* the ftiiyst ion, l * How can the educational institu- 
tions of the country be molded and developed to fit the childhood of * 
the nation to meet wisely the problems of the (.rent Peace? ” and in 
the same month Mr. Pease, shortly before retiring from the' office of 
president of the Board of Education, emphasized the urgent need 
of longer schooling, greater opportunities, and closer relations be- ‘ 
t»,.en scientific research and industry. It began to be generally ac- 
\cepted that the appointed hour for reform had arrived. “ If we are 
to face the future with any confidence after this exhausting war,” 
wrote the Times, "we must face it as an educated people. We shall 
tint he aide to afford to waste the efficiency of a single English child!” 

Ij.v the close of 1015. the reform movement was in full swing, and bv 
i he middle of the following year the Times was able to report that ) 

Is ] n ' I r 1:lin ,llilt ll ' cn * " ot n<>w a place in England where educa- 
tional affairs are considered that is not agog with the demand for- 
rrmrni, ^ 

I he consideration of plans for educational reconstruction was not 
confined to the teaching profession. The problem occupied the ntten- 
t ion of leaders of tjjo working classes, local and national trade-union 
bodies,, maim fact ill vvs and employers, and the public in general. 
Early in 10l(», (ho Athenaeum, hitherto devoted almost exclusively 
to literature, changed its character and dedicated its pages to flic 
Consideration of the ^roadcr phases of reconstruction. Later in The 
same year the. Times Educational Supplement, until then a monthly 
magazine, decided t 9 appear weekly “ in the hope of enabling thepub- 
I"-, which is now bentsiipon educational reform, to tahe Un instructed 
i t Hi the process.” , 


1 m^ C ^ ni0n Con £’'.S5' s - meeting in Birmingham early ]ft Seiw 
• ^ lv ^ r ’ l?Lfv ^ a ^ p ^ r f«^tiops protesting 4*gili nst tin? wnpfey^t 0 
gjSfifc % a^cuWreU-vofl}, factories, and. workshop^, m - 
against any ivchletion in the ^xpendititic Qir edircatiftn, and pledged 
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for health,. leisure, education. -and subsistence. and urged the nnpli- 
ention of national funds" for the education alikcnf children, of a$ t ]os- 
conts. and of adults. in whicji the labor party demands a genuine 
equality of opportunity, overeonring all differences of' matnriaf cir- 
cumstances." Tlie general secretary of the .Workers’ Educational 
Association, Mr. J. M. Martavish, had already pi veil a more detailed 
definition of those demands in a pamphlet on What Labor Wants 
from Education: ^ .* 

Unlior wants from (‘duration lioalth and full development for Hie mind, tinc- 
noss for the feelings. pood will .toward its kind, and, coupled with this lihrral 
(fluent ion. such n training ns will, make its member^ ettieieut. wlf-suppm-iiu* 
citizens of a fn'e self.poveridmr romimmity. Such tin education and only such 
an education will meet tile nt^eds of the individual, the class, the nation, and 
the race. 

Mr. Fisher. nppiecintmg the influence of hibor in tlie development- 
of public* opinion on educution. paid a tribute to tlie leaders in the, 
introduction to his Educational Ueform Speeches . 1 “the leader* 
of the labor world, having discovered education some time since, arc 
now communicating the message (o fhos^ helow.‘ ! 

\ To these expressions of faith on behalf of labor there deserve to ho 
V >»‘l<led the views of tlffc more enlightened employers. After the 
■\ introduction of Mr. Fishy’s first hill Messrs. Tootal, Uroadlmrst. Lee 
\ C*>. (huh), of Manchester and London, issued four pamphlets 2 
\ urging»the su|>port of the hill. The plat-form that they insisted upon 
\was the 'following: 

Mo bolt eve that tin* vast majnrhy of the nation favor the tmdn proposals 
ot tin? new education hill,- viz. l. # Whole-time education lip to the aj;o of 14. 
.^\C<>mwHsor.v -part-time ‘education up to 18. 

ill tore these proposals a strulght .nfcal to the university should bo 
opeA to those wlm desire tipi fullest development of their Intellect. OnlV by 
such provision (or complete knowledge of the arts and sciences can we as u 
natiotAmuintnin our place In- the world. » - 

* It is Important for the opponents of the bill to realize that the two proposals - 
• luiVeynentitmed are regarded by educationists a^ merely a first step to 
a real. system of democratic education. * 

They nr& by no means exborbitant pro|KfeaK They reprcsetttMn fact ‘a 
minimum of democracy's demand for ft fuller .'life. ■ They do nothing move than •/ 
irlve a reasonable chiinrc to the* etflidron of this country ttf make the best of 
themselves. - . * ‘ 

Loc‘ul reconstruction am unit toes began to he formed and a largo’ 

^ number of professional assOciurHins’iicyoteddhemselvcs^tO the task 
j?/ d rafting ;jplitns ; :qf; refer his; , while the da i lypre^s. ga ye increasing* 
^iittcntjpn^ tlie subject;',^ jKot lung ^ ,y 

- 1 Wei 

2 Thttie 1 



i 


2 Tlieiei 

under the hub ■ jee urem iwciMon, - «rul included four pamphlet*: Now or Never (lnr 
I Sucto-i or Allure; A Junt Conu.lelnl, hjkI A Flirt Htcp. Uewrt. CadLwrjl »t lhuim- 

! fill®, folfowod ft llUlllftr poHct. V ’ 

d 
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’Mr. Fisher in introducing his first educational estimate in 1017, “ than 
flu' attention ‘which has recently been pai<l\ both in the public press 
end on public plat forms, to the subject’ of education.” . 

Among the professional associations the following issued proposals 
for educational reconstruction : 


» Assistant Masters Association ( KUuentigiml 1'olicy). 

Directors niul Swreliiries for Kilunition (Toward an Educational Policy). 
Tcactiors of Domestic Snhjects (Memorandum). 

10(1 ueut ion ( ’ominittoos <!<»•]*> it of Executiye). 

Education Ulliccrs* Association (Policy). 

Educntion Reform Council (Education Reform). 

Headmasters* Association (Educational Policy). ( . 

Headmistresses Conference. 


Hritisho Science* Guild (National Education L 
Tea<hers; Registration Council t Resol lit ions). 

Technical Institutions Association. 

orkers Educational Association (Educational Reconstruction). 

National tjnlon of Teachers (Ed neat ionul Rrojrross)/- * . 

London County Council Education Committee (Education after the War^ H 
Government Grants and Educational Development ). 


'l l 1 <‘ suggest ions and recommendations of some of these bodies re- 
ceived wide publicity and consideration. Many of these reeommen- 
dat ions - , as "\‘ll as the proposals contained in a draft bill, which 
appeared in tl^e Times Educational Supplement of March 15, 1917, 
were embodied. in the net as finally passed. ^ 

The (iovermiient in the meantime was not neglecting the subject 
tif education. It was recognized that the reform of education could 
not he considerf 1 in isolation hut must fit in with the. general plan 
for national reebnst ruction. The subject of reconstruction was for 
a lime intrusted to a committee consisting of members of the Cabinet, 
hut it {jQoti.bceaine clear that such a committee could not devote to 
the problem the attention that it deserved. Tn March, 1917. a new 
commit tec. of reconstruction was appointed with the Prime Minister' 
as chairman and Mr. E. S. Mont ague as executive head. Four months 
later the province of the committee was further expanded and under 
the new ministries act of 191“ w ministry of reconstruction was estab- 
lished. According to the Report of the War Cabinet, for 1917, 
page xix— • ’ ' 


Tlie scone of its activities covers almost c.very branch of the national life. 
H tins lieen cOnceriiql not only with the problems which Will nrtue immediately.' 
on the retorn of peace, such jja the demobilization <g the attnlfs nod recohyir. 
«io0 to pence bKPtlnctiob of olpny )r»4j)strjesTio\v pipklna Whr %terial ; It lias' 
alijo lo eonkUler tslucptioif, the slipjdy mml (JlstrttmtSb^'of rat r- material, a pfwit 
jcimme. for the,; better bonslig of the peo H lu4)0tM la To^ft flag country,- labor 
mid i^tf UBrviaLpi obleihs, tnuis^rtation,- hmlunrtl lionbli, hhd so forth. 

For a time it was expected 'that a royal commission would be ap- 
pointed to consider proposals for educational reform, but at the end 

Mil : . - ... . r 'M 
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for health, leisure, education. and subsistence, and- iu <red (lie appli- 
cation of national funds 11 for the education alike of clnldren. of adoles- 
cents, and of adults., in which the labor party demands a frcnuino 
c<ju;i 1 it.v of opportunity, ovemuninp all differences of material cir- 
cumstances.’’ The general secretary of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. Mr. J. M. Mactayish, had already priven a' more detailed 
definition of these demands in a pamphlet on What Labor Wants 
from Education : , - 

• i:,lI,or ty**' ediiention health and full development for the mind. linv- 

,uw for -<>o<l Mill toward its kind, and, cm nplcd with ihm liberal 

fluent ion^urh a I raining as will make its members oflicinit. seif-suppovtiiJK 
citlzen^f n free sHf-Koverninu vomnumity. Such an edueutii.n and only S ii«*U 
mi^lunition will meet the needs of the individual. thevinss. the naiion, ami 
Wio race. 

Arr. Fisher, appreciating the influence fif labor in the development 
of public opinion on education, paid a tribute to the leaders in the 
introduction to his Educational llcform Speeches . 1 “The leaders 
of t belabor world, having discovered education some time since, are 
ow communicating the mes<ap:e to those below." 

To these expressions of faith on behalf of labor there deserve to l>o' 
added the Views of the more enlightened employers. After the 
introduction of Mr. Fisher's first hill Messrs. Tootal. Hroadhurst. Lee 
Co.WLt'd.), of Manchester .and London.* issued four pamphlets 2 

_ 111 W ,lu ‘ ' nf the* hill. The plat form that they insisted upon 

was jt\ic following: - ** 

Wo believe (lint the vast majority of thi' imtion favor Hie main pnVpwals ' 
of the now education. hill, viz. 1. Whole-iimc education up to t niro of 14. 

2. Compulsory part-time education up to IS. 

Over and above these prop„*;tls u straight road to the university should be 
6|K*n to those who desire the fyl!e*t* development of tiioir intellect. Only by ‘ 
sneb provision for complete kunwlodiro of the arts and sciences enu wo as.a' 
Hut^^mintain our place in the world. 

^^Phnportant for.Uie op)H,nents of the bUl'lo realize that the two vropbsals 
we. have mentioned are regarded 1>V (Murat) on is ts as, merely a first step to 
i\ real system of democratic ediiention. • ’ 

■ They are by, no means . exliorjritunt ^proposals: Tiioy repta sept ht fact . a 
VUniiiuiin of detnoertury’s deiiiwid' for fi fuiier lifc ; >Tiiey. d(/noUiin« more. than 
liUo n. reasonable eham-e to the- children of tins* Country to make the best of 
themselves,- ‘ ' ’ - ’ , ‘ * ' m 

^Lociil reconstruction coimnittee.s l)Cjriin, to ]>e fonned and a large 

, of prof essuina 1 associations devoted then selves, to* the ,t ask 

?\ ■** & ^ ^ i ufijn^. plans .of reforms. £\y h lie 1 1 ic/d a i ly „ press ga vc vincreiisi n g 

4HVofii ing' hrtp b^n morel rema saU 
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Mr. Fisher in introducing his first educational estimate in 1017. ‘*than 
the attention which lias recently been paid, both in the public press 
public platforms, to the subject' of education.” 

Anions the professional associations the following issued proposals. 

. for educational reconstruction : * 

Assistant MRstors: Association f Educational Policy),’' . r • 

JH factors ntul Secretaries for EM ncni ion •( Toward an Educational Policy), 

Teachers «if THnaostic Subjects ( Moniorainlum). 

Education < ’omniittoj's (JU*|H.rt of Executive). 

Kdunition Olticors’ Association (Policy). 

Kiiticjiti'oti Reform Council (Education Reform). 

J leailnuisters’ Association (Educational Policy). 

Memlniistresses EonCcrence. 

Hritfsh Science Guild (National Education). ’ • 

Teachers* Resist ration Council (Resolutions). 

Technical Institutions Association. 

Workers’ Educational Association (Educational Reconstruction). 

National Union of Teachers (Educational Progress). .• 

Loudon County Council Education Conimlttce (Education after the War 

Covernment U rants and Educatitoial Iievdopincnt). 

The suggestions and reeonunenda turns of some of those bodies re- 
eei\ed \>ide publicity and cfinsidorationT^Ma^iy^^f these reconunep- 
il;iti<.ii-- } as well us the proposals contained in a draft bill, which 
. appeared in t lie Times Educational Supplement of March 15, 1917, 
were embodied in the net as filially passed. 

Xhc ('oveimnent ijj.thc meantime was not neglecting the subject 
of education. It was recognized that the reform of education could 
not be considered in isolation hut must tit Lh with the generarjdnn 
for national reconstruction. The subject of reconstruction was for 
•i intrusted to n commjttee eonsistingof members of the Cabinet, 
hut it soon became cljgnr that such a committee coftld not devote to 
Ihe problem the intention that it deserved. In. March, 1917, a nfcw 
eon unit tee of recons^tietion was appointed with the Prime Minister 
ns chairman and Mr. K. S. Montague as pxeOuti.ee, head. Four months 
*. ■ later the province of the committee was further expanded and under , J 
the new ministries act of 1917 a ministry of reconstruction wasestab 
' lislicd. According to the Report of the War Cabinet, for 1917, 
page xi.x — . • ’ 


i ltc w.vbc 4f Its activities covers nliuyst every branch of the'nnUoifar ,nc. 
it has beet! eiincrtsnod not only with the problems which will arise ImoieiliaWv 
efi the return of bemc, sijch ns tile ilfcmobSHxntlon of the armies and recoil fer- 
8kih to beijee production of tunny IndO-slries fio'W making wnt material; It has* ‘ 
also to consider education, the supply 4nd distribution ojtjgavy material, a dent 
rchehjfe for the better IwusIiik of ttie people both m town Atn] cyjnii/jvhvlmr 
•Wft’ iiAtasttint pixfcieuis^i^iqmrtirtlbh, national health, s^fbrUiV f 

Tor a tipie it was expected thnt'h rtij^tl commission would be ap- 
pointed to consider proposals for educational reform tuit nt the end 
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of Juno, 191G, it was announced that the problem of education would 
* c 7 ,nc ^ 1C Sco P° of^ the cabinet committee of reconstruction, 

Education, how-ewer, constituted hut one. of 1.". dillerent, branches of 
activities, the. consideration of which was intrusted to 87 distinct 
committees. 1 It was clear that even (lie adoption of this course would 
invoke delay, ami it does not appear that this. plan was eventually 
earned out. with the exception that a manlier of separate problems 
were left for consideration by the section of the .Ministrv of l!c-nh- 
st rnet ion in charge. of education. The following committees were 
established and ]ilueeil under this ministry (the appointing anthori- 
ties, and the dales of the reports, if they Iuivc alrea.lv been issued, 
arc given in parentheses) : ' ’• 

l!".vaj s 'nmmissiiHi on (nivcisity lalunui.m tn Wales. (Tim n-own ; f,| 

■SUUi -i mi cm. s> 

A,,ulr ,: 'JHvaiion Coimnill.ee, (Ministry of Iteeonslnn (ion ; CU. <>107- mis ) 

, Commit!.* on .Invent to K-lueatUm in Itciatffii to Kmi.loynient after the War, 
(Itoiir.t of laluealion: (’ll. Sf.lli mill C.l. ST,77 : ]!>17.) 

on the Teaeliiiiu of .Modern Tamumitfes. ,(TI, e Prime Minister- C,l 

mnii; mis ) _ ^ 1 • 

Cojiiiuitlee mi tlu* TemHiiii- of Seienoe, (The 1'riiue Minister; Cd. non ; 

Commit toe mi Prim-iplcs of AiT.in-ciimnls n.-irrminiu- ’Snljirios ,.f Tca.-lic.rs 
in Kleinentniy SvIh to Is. M»o;ir<i of Ktlucniimt; Oil. sfl’>U : mtx ) 

O ui nut M oo on. l'rim iplits o£ Areoii^euu'iit. Iiotri-niinin^ Salnrit's-of Thu-Ihm-s 

^ Ul l0, TtM,IU,iC;,, ’ l ' tC " Sri,,H,!s * (li0:ir ' 1 Fduciilion ; Ol. UV 40; % 

Juvenile Orcaniv::itinus Ciriiiinuttv. (Homo oni<-<\) 

It wilHic scon that mo^t of these connniitoo* have already reported, 
and tfn*aecoiint ol those reports is given elsewhere. 

The (iovernnieiit had also entered upon new developments in 
another direction^ lie promotion of scientific and industrial research. 

Tn under a sehehie for the organisation find development of 
Scientific and industii&l research (Cd. S'00.1. 1015), there were estuli- 
. lished a eonunittcc of the Privy Council responsible for expenditure 
of any new moneys provided by Parliament for such research, and a 
small advisory council composed of eminent men of science and 
others actually engaged in, industries dependent upon scient ifie coop- 
eration. On December 1, lt>10, the committee and council were rj>- 
pliicedyy If Depftrtiyyu’t of Scientific and Industrial Keseiuvjo. Tim 
diject of this -new development is indicated in the stutpment that : ' 

l ' | Incontrovertible thaP if we are to ncUmiee or- overt iqat.Uiii^ 

flt;W4iTiyj position, wo imisf ns- it mytlmvnlm n t sni-li a rtcyelpDrtiehiof scimittHc 
f (Mitsui fysearctvftV will ns iy n .position (o ? ,\prtnd nml ■strensthMi. 

'vm« fix* tm bmy &w mW ' 

,6nr Ivals. , ' 

r *- • • * 

* Ministry Of rj^co^>riirt!oo. A I tut comdiMons *nd *ct ujPto deal 

wlUi quevtloiu which wltt «i‘l3e it the clone of ibcVufc c^L 8m (Ubdon, 
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Jlio scope of the department’s activities is to consider—'' * “ 

(1) I'rui kis:i I s for instituting scientific r, -sea relies ; (2) proposals fur estab- 
lishing nr tleruluping s|H.'(iul institutions or ilopart meats of existing instilu- 
l‘“.ns fur llio scientific stwly of ,, rot, lotus atToeijm; purtioulnr in.lustrios nu.l 
traiU^ ; C!) the establishment tiiul award of research studentships nil, I follow- 

.‘•’lips. 

J lie department lias bogun active cooperation with scientific soci- 
eties, institutions, trades, and industries, and lias already stimulated 
tlie. establishment of research associations mnintained Ifr* local indus- 
tncs either independently or in-cooperation with local universities. 
Hie task devolving as a con se<| injure upon members of tbe depart* 
incut Is thus described in the scheme under which the original com- 
mittee ami advisory council were established : 

A larco part of their work will he that of oxumiuinj.', s,di%-ihig. 'combining, 
runt coordinating, rather that, of originating. ok< of the chief functions will 

11,0 I ,ri ‘ven"on ^of overlapping between Institutions or imliviihials ehgaged 

*" r: ,,r ' "' Tl "'- V ° n ,lH! ollu>r 1-0 «t pberiy to institute inquiries 

picliiumiuy to preparing or elicit iug proposals fur WeXul researeh, anil in Hits 
way they may help u, concentrate on problems retiring solution the Interest 
oi all persons loncerneil in (lie dovelopineiit of all branches of scientific * 
industry. * \ * 

4 — ’ \ 

llte establishment of the department represents the realization of 
unto of the proposals and recommendations ma\lc by the comniitteo 
to inquire into die position of natural science. 

Associated with this movement is the report of the subeommittco* 
on relations between employers and emploved on -joint standing in- 
dustrial councils (CM. SiiOO, 1!>17). This report, morc genyrally 
known as the Whitley C’oimnittee liYport, is not directly educational, 
hut in its development, it will exercise a tremendous inlliience in ex- 
panding the scope of education for the working classes. The com- 
mitlee recommends die establishment of national, district, and works 
committees or councils, consisting of representatives of employers 
and employees, if ml- of the associations of the former and tradus- 
tinions of tho, latter. 


Tlie object is In .secure cn<i|k>rni ion-hy grinding to workpeople a prettier 
RJmre In the consideration of mailers arreting their industry. ami this cun ' 
only be achieved by keeping bmployerii ami workpeople in const niit,a,„)ch. 

Among some of the f]ue4tions that .the committee suggests for tho 
•consideration Of stick ooyncils nro .(1) limber utilization Of tho 
j.ractmal knowledge aftfl expc l 'icpeedd ; <ojd<peaple; -(2> technical 
ti‘iti't\ipg nnd ethieation j tho fnlhitiH^ 

tnonef l-’ilie results;. (4) ttic^ravibioft of fuclBtifcs fofetlro full votf 
sulffution and utllizttfmn of m^W^anti improv ementi d&uned i 
7 Workpeople, mid fo,r at]r<|rtj»tp snfejr«; ( rding of flic rights of de- 
signers of sucli imprpvemcnjs^ Aud *k)^rovcmentg of processes. 
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machinery. and organization and appropriate questions referring to 
tin* management and the examination of imlusti$}l experiments, 
with special reference to cooperation in carrying’ hew ideas into 
effort and full consideration oHho point of view of the employees 
with reference to them. The educational implications ’are obvious. 
■If the working classes are lo avail themselves of tfio new position 
with which they will he endowed by the establishment < sf Councils, 

• they must also avail themsclv^ of all the educational opportunities 
that the Nation ran put at their disposal. The burden is thus placed 
finally on the Nation to- provide as. extensive facilities. as possible to 
equip every hoy and girl fur the new industrial conditions. Many 
imluMial councils , have already been cstabIMwd.. and for ednea- 
tiimakadinmist ration it is significant that teachers aje demanding the 
setting up of joint councils representing the active teaching profes- 
sion and the education committees that employ them. ' 
h inally, it would he equally impossible to leave out of an account 
/ nf tlu ‘ soril d l^ckgromul "that led up to' the education act reference 
to the passing of the Kepresentat ion of the People Act earlv in PUS, 
which extends the franchise to about two million additional male 
■*. and six million new female voters. It is estimated' that tl^e numbers 
of persons qualified under the act to vote is about one- third of the 
' population, or about ten million men and six million women. At 
tilt same time the university franchise 1ms been* extended and .the 
mn?ibor of seals in the llojise of Commons raised hv redistribution 
from C>7tMo\7u7. Again^ as throughout the nineteenth centurv, 

. every extension of the franchise has been' followed, very closely in the 
, present ease, byyin extension of'oducationnl opportunities.^ It is 
inevitable that the evolution of political democracy shojild he heoftai- 
l>ani(ul by the expansion of a democratic system of education, for 
‘‘the same Mgic which leads us to desire an extension of the fran- 
chise points: alsodo an extension of education. v 

Hy the' close of 1010 the stage, was set for the introduction of the 
proposals fhr educational reconstruction. The problem lntd. been 
canvassed from every direction and/oVery point of/iew. Tlu> niental 
! attitude that then separated the ultimate conception of the problem 
; from the conception; of the education problemf in 1002 and 100(i’' 
t . Ctiuld hardly bc^inoasupul hy the lwunber of fears .that, soparatecl 
• the two periods The (lehoniiimtional question lias. as Lord Haldane 
had j>mlicted. earlier; vim^etl with .tho really vital 

^yrbld|ejns;;ahQ liatioh w(is united hi coneeiyjh cdirciUional 
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nims to Bo sot before Us wjiirh will try. no loss senrchiugly tlmn. wur itself, 
tin- temper and omlmiiug iiimilties of our race; mid in the realization nf eneti 
mid all-uf these, education; with its stimulus and its discipline, must lie our 
stnitd hj, \\ e. have lo per I cot the civilisation for which our men have shed 
their blood ufxl our women their tours; to establish new standards of value' 
fn our jmlgirbut of what makes life worth living, more wholesome' and more 
restrained ideals of. behavior and recreation. ‘finer traditions of cooperation 
and kindly fellowship ^between class and class and lielwocn man and -map,. 

Wo have to restore the natural relations detween the folk and the soil from 
yrhii h the Mk.derives its sustenance, to .revivify with fresh scientific methods 
and better economic conditions die outworn practice of nnr agriculture, to 
brain over again that tlieri^M^n greater public benefactor than the man who 
makes two oars of eorn.tt^row where hut one grew before. We hint* to 
briuK research to Ijear upon the processes of our manufactures, to overhaul 
routine mid eliminate waste, to carry our reputation for skillful workmanship 
, honest and intelligent trafflclung into -new murkJu and to maintain it 

in the old. These are tusks for a “nation of trained fymraeter and. robust 
physique, a nation alert to .the tliimgs of the spirit, reverential of knowledge, 
reverential *>f its teachers, aigl generou* in its estimate of what the produetfon 
and maintenance of good teachers inevitably eos^ Whether wo are to be s^ch 
a fiat Ion must now depend largely upon the wilfof those who have fought for 
T us * 5,11(1 the conception which tliey have come to form of what education 
can do In the building up and glorifying of national life. For ourselves, we 
arc content to leave it.,tu that arbUrnmoiit. 

The recommendations of this committee were ^*rr©mllv accepted 
ns furnishing the framework for (lie educational legislation that wus 
expected. (See p. 23.) " 

It was under these, eonditioj'is, that Mr. 11, L.**FisherWas‘ ap- 
pointed president of the Hom'd of Education in December. Ilis 

. appoiiitnnjnt was greeted with - universal approval. It was an ap- • . 
point ment in wli lelr mere political considerations were subordinated 
to the great needs of the hour ami of* the oflije. In M*r. Fisher's - 
nomination the, presidency of (he Hoard of Education was filled by 
■ a man eminently equipped for (lie position,' and not by a rising poli- 
tician foi* whom the. Hoard ot Education was to serve tucrclv as a 
temporary stepping stone on the road to higher office. Mr. Fisher 
combines distinction. ns a.sVholar in lib* chosen field of ltisfory wit 1^ - ‘ 
an interest in. pppnlur education. His fellowship at Now College, 
(fxforU, had given hipi an exjX'iience with the problems of higher - 
education that he was beginning to apply lo the needs of one of the 
ymmgesi universities. As vice-chancellor of the University of Shgf- 
field tie W* rnc^taWy djinugiit into touch wjtll needs and thtS^ler 1 
% uidnds of poivular O^jeation. Ills grasp of the Uislt to which ho was , . ' 
.jaJlcd wks sfroTigtlu ne4 by ipeiiiboi^hip on a mnpber of the 
sW>».ft^(y^K!ppttccs tfeypivli Tlie opnfl- • 

d^n.<^ tkt|vs)untE i y 'in his.ability to catr^, ptjl the tash tp arjsueessful. 
coflcluSjbn was soon to he justt/ied by Mr, Fisher’s sticeoss ii\ prp- * 
seating the prOblem to Farlialnont and to the country, and -by his 
— ' - *' .• ' - : _ ’ 
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adroit handling of all the obstuclos and difUctiltios that stood in Ipg 
\ W!, y tn spile ofjhc readinesspf the country for the reform proposals. 
\Mr. Wisher at once addressed himself to fhe solution of the prol>- 
leiiVyul i listed to him. ,Iu I* cbm ary, 11*1 j, lie <s*au*d a stirring appeal.* * 
Sursirh^C urd;u to the teachers of the country, in which he re'piimhd 
t l|em. lliaY^ * * 

'1‘lie prortamaijon of' ponce flint victory in the field will summon iw n»i • 
e"in|i|;n*riii ivpoM\yl mt lo irrcnUT. efforts for a inure rtii luring virtorv. Tlo* 
future well a iv of lliO'Nallou depends upon its schools. 

On April 11), in 17. hi* had an opportunity of testing the new faith ' 

of the rofntryin education, when lie introduced tin* education esti- 

.mates in the lloiise'nf Common*, The task of denmndin," from l\jf- 

*• lament an increase, h»r li>17-Ls of more, than ^lD.OOO.nni) <m^r the • 

estimate for the previous year, was one that would hstvc deTertvd a 

parliamentarian of longer osporienrr than -M.r. Fisher, but the Vaiiia- 

niont of a count ry. that ’was then spending about siin.iiuo.ooo *i day 

on the work of (leMnictimreoiihl not wall kVfuse its consent to in- '■ 

creased estimate for education:. ' \ ^ 

?■ - ■ ' \ 

So Hint the foundations may be laid fora fabric of\,ationul education worthy 
of ilv ironius and -licndsiu of our people and a lit lim? fnnnuiiiem of the igeat 
impulse .which is animat in- I lie whole nation durini; llie’war. 

^he chief pa it. of the increase was to he devoted to securing **lhc 
first* condition of educational advayce*/’ the hotter payment' of teach- 
ers, to the importance of which Air. Fisher referred in the words: * 

l do not export the teuclumr profession offer anvat material rewards— 

.* that is impossible; huL I do lv-ard ii us essential to a -nod scheme of educa- 
tioa ( limf t (metiers should he relieved from perpetual limiueial anxieties, ami 
That those 'touchers .who marry should he aide to hutk forward m roariu-a 
fmuily iu respeetnhlo roiulii ions.. ‘ An anxious anil depressed tntMier is a had 

tenehor; un emhftteroil Irarher is a* sof’lal dun^er. ' . 

In, the course of his spyoch Mr. 'Fisher foreshadowed the nature 
of the bill that he \Vas shortly toJntmluce : , .1 

. The ohjrrt which' we mv all striving to mtaln is very simple.* We do. not * 

: ' V)lIlt to wiiste a single child. We desire tliat every child In the countYv should 

rWvlve the form' oP education -most adapted to Jasldpu its quaHt*6 to tim 
highest .tise. This will tnfan that every type ond i-rnde of school in the country 
- hv PC*>lHM*ly coordinated. . It will menu* tleat . the county authorities, ' 

-eltlioN sepaimtely'y)!' combined to^ciher* in/ provincial committee^ should make 


#r 


. , ' ? ummmu-fm 8 U 0 UIU DIU-UC 

' ..complete and; propvssiyo schemes.Tor edfoVtibn In their respective- a reps, so 
‘ ;• ; 7 A* 1 n tm1 r*l tl “ E1 1 }' 1 : K * vsl CI ha tie; i » rbv i si on / mu y 1 via in rule. i to t oii ly . Tor t ho. <d e- 
l ?U f 0 T-Vr i\u t>4i 155< > Tor tec hid cal f .■ com mo#; in | ; and- , second ary. ed ucn tin u . of tho 
^yyTvclh.ldrt'n.in the district, *'* , v Vv V ' ' */.?*’% '^v. 
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it is framed to repair the intellectual wastage which has l.ecn caused 
by thi! war'.” 

/ the. details of 1 1 10 bill it is unnecessary (o £50; the causes of op- 

position (0 it arc, given in another' section. Hut ifs introduction 
nllorded Mr. L islier another opportunity of declaring his educational * 
faith. Striking throughout was his apprcciat ioil of the views of (he ’ * 

leaders of the labor world : 

• 1 ihiit >1 new way of thinkm* about education Ikh scrimp u|> 

mmmp more ivlloi*4in- members nV our. iin Inst 1 in l imny. They tie in if want * 
Hlin-iiiion iii order tlmt rhey may rise out of (heir own class. nlwaysNi vulgar 
iimhitinu: they want it because they Umiw 1 tint, in ihe treasures of Die niimt. 

Iliey can Itml an aid to pood citizenship. n source of pure enjoyment, ami a 
retime from the unvssury hardships of*a life spent In the midst of rlamrinp 
machinery In mu* hitieous cities of toil. 

'I lie conclusion of his speech furnishes ail admirable summary of 
the newly boni recu^nit inn <*f the place of education in the national 
.*'*■<*: 


Me ns^unie llyit , •<ln.-:i 1 ion is mih> nf ( In- - Uirnc's nf life wlifi-li wlmulil lio 

iih'iv widely shared than has hilherio been the rafco aiimnysi the children and 
J'ouup persons tif the country.. We nssumeyjutt .education should he Hieeduen- 
^timi of (he whole man. spiritually, intellectually, and physically, and that it* 
not beyond the resources ofiyivilizat inn • to, devise u schenie' i.r. education 
pt.ssessin^ certain common pialilies. d>ut admitOn- at tiw same time of lar-e 
variation fn.in width -th^wlmie youth. of the^ouutry, inale mid ftmiale, may 
derive heuelit. We assume fluU the principles up<,m which well-to-do parents 
pnM trd jtv^tlie education of ilieir families- are valid als. n mutatis mutnmHx, 
ftu: the families of the pour; that I lie State has need to secure for jts juvenile 
iH'puliitioii eomtitwuis under wiiicli mind, body. and character may he lianmo 
niotisly developed. We feel also That itt tin* existing circumstutues the fife pf 
, the risimr generation can $tiy he protected against the injurious otVcrts of 
in^U^iitl pressure hy a fiirYtlwTiiioiistiiv of Smte rompufsion, lint w* uYgue 
that the compulsion proposed hi this hill will he no sterilizing restriction Of 
\\ holesoino liberty, hut an essential condition of :i« liirper and itiore.enHphteitoiI 
freedom, wiilcii wiil^eifd to stimulate civic spirit, to promote potent! culture 
nml .technical lmowledpe, and to ilifTuso a steadier jmlpmont mid a better In- 
formed, opinion through tile' whole hotly, of ihoV'nmtnidiy.^ 

r l*ho closing months of tho year wore spent by Mr. Fisher in.tburii'jg 
' the. country. particularly the manufacturing centers, for purpose* of 
* propaganda. , Many employers hail st ill to bo wow over to* -the idea 
* of compulsory coi^t i mint ion schools; and much’ opposition, hjubilc- 
velopeil against the bill among tliwcsconeerned with the administra- 
tion of education; ' IXmui tat ions hadto be mef * 
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marked iiis speeches on the first bill. Jlis final pica for the passage 
of the bill will probably rank as the clearest and most far-sighted 
analysis of England's need for educational reform that lias boCn made' 
in the course of ’the last four years: 

The broad quest ion before the Moifse whether the education provided f</r 
the general mass of our young citizens is adequate to our needs. We huvc*t>een 
asking’ them t«» light ami work for their country. -we have btn-n asking them to 
die for their country, to economize for their country, to go short of'food for 
their country, to work overtime for their country, to abandon trade -union rules 
for tiieir country, to he patient while towns are bonihed frojg enemy aircraft, 
and family after family is plunged ii^ domestic sorrow. We have now decided 
•to enfranchise for the first Tmio thu women of tills Vouiit ry.* I ask then 
whether the education which is given to the groat mass oX our younfe Citizens 
( ,s adequate to the new, serious, and enduring liabilities which the develop- 
ment of this. great wtyld war created for our Kpipire, or to the new civic 
hardens which we are imposing upon millions of our pt'oples. I siiy it is not 
adequate; I* believe it is our duty here antrum to Improve our system of 
/education, and I hold N hat. if we allow our vision to he hliiilod by a catalogue 
nf passing iiKOiiveiiteidvs. \ve shall not only lose a golden opportunity, but fall 
In our great trust to posterity. 

* %, 

Thc.se words furnished a fitting climax to the campaign of nearly 
„ foflr ychrs to change the pinion of a country from apathetic in- * 
.difference to education to the stage where almost the only criticisms 
, of the act which .stands to Mr. Eisher's^mlit colne from those who 
feel that it does not* far enough. . 


*. BJUNIKUAXIK OF TUB KDICAT10X ACT, 

'* ** * » ' . ' 

Bylhe enactment "on August 8 of tjie Fisher education bill the 
first, step has been made toward the' realization of the program of 
social and ecunofme iVennstruetiou < t hut is to follow the war in 
England. For the reform of the Engtish educational system, and 
gf the Scottish, syste;n which isj^ing provided for .separately (see 
pp. 1 10 (f ) T js but pai;t of the hl^gyr task*that has hebii intrusted to such 
bodies as the Ministry of Heeonstruct i<ni ortho Depart men t on Sci«*n-» 
tilie •and Industrial Research. Without the -sound foundations lai^ 
in the earlier years of school life; any recoulnicndatipns that such 
bodies may make on adult £diU’*bon # , public health, physical train- 
ing, Unemployment, juveriile ‘employment and apprenticeships or 
cooperation between- science, and industry would inetffablv’.mrniin 



■ tions of tht^Whittey committee.' Nor etui dm/aet^/coniideqe^ 
jrpart from the administrative cfiwhges airily made by tbe*RoarA 

■■•.v i , f;-. . ' * /• ^ *' 


‘ Thft - L doo, with,! he except ivu of some Xulditlon* nftKUrcd In the Educational uV 
flew* Ifcceflrt>fr # fblp, and inhere reprinted UM&^cqprtetiy ol the editor. 
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of Education, suc]i as t lie regulations for advanced courses and 
examinations in secondary scl tools, from the Superannuation Act 
passed in November, 1918, or apart from departmental reports such 
as those on salaries for elementary and secondary school teachers, 
on the teaching of 'modern languages, of on the position of natural 
science in (lie "schools. The quickened recognition by the public of 
the essential function of education’ in national life must also be taken 
into account -as one of the as»scts for the future. Public interest and 
support have acquired an’impetus froirtfltlie conditions, and realiza- 
i.ions arising out of the war that has made possible such educational 
progress within one year a» could in normal times not have been 
achieved in ’less than ;i generation. The sacrifices and public burdens 
undertaken by teachers of all grades throughout -the country have 
given them a repute and status’ thi»t they have not hitherto enjoyed, 
and it will result in substantial improvement, of their material 
position. The outlook of the local cducatiopai authorities has also 
been deeply affected by the urgent necessity of giving much closer 
.attention than ever hefoiV to the educational problems under adverse 
conditions. Finally, although little is ns yet known abowUits.effects, 
the ediiratfonabactivities undertaken with the army will undoubtedly' 
have a healthy reaction on that public opinion without which edu- 
cational progress is impossible. ^ » - 

. It is too offen forgotten in recent discussions of English education 
that the train for “a comprehensive and .progressive improvement of 
the educational system ” had already been laid before the war in tire 
hudge^ speech of the (.’haneellor of the /Exchequer on Mav 4. 1914. 

1 he act accordingly does uot constitute a revolution in English edu- 
cation. It represents the normal development whose evTilutioB has 
been hastened by the favorable conditions already described. After 
the satisfactory reception of the estimates for the Board of Educa- 
tion, introduced by Mr. Fisher un.^pril, 1917, and calling for an 
increase of more- HI an $18,000,099 over tire estimates of the'previous 
financial year, the passage of an education/ hill to meet the new 
demands, as formulated by numerous education authorities and asso- 
oihtions of lay and professional men and women,* was a fore^ono 
conclusion. Mr. tfisligr’s first es-ny, however, a hill wlrich be intro- 
ihiged in August, '1917, was from the first condemned t,o failure be- 
cause it exceeded these suggestions and recommendations. and because 
it ivns. suspected of being an nttompt to conceal a schent^for ceil- 
trau/ejl control over education, behittd a large-nfimW 
AthefwiSe mjceptaUle; TVhjle the oountr^yatr ready dud willing tQ sur- \ 
reqdcfits sights to the National Governjneiif'inthwjnterebtsofihe con- *] 
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administration for airtime. The b ca turn jivthoi*i ties were. up in arms * 

against the* udm i nist retire measures and indirHl^l in no uncertain 
terms, their refusal to countenance any educutrai hill at all that 
threatened their liberties or might interfere with local initiative and 
, variety, Iri'everv case the administrative discretion of the.l*o;i*l of* 1 
Education has been surrounded by limitations. Clause 4 iff the ^ 
first hill, which gtive^the board the final word in the approval or ' - 
• rejection of schemes submitted bv the local education authorities. 
now becomes clause 5, and'a definite procodui’e has been established 
in cases of conflict between a local education, authority ■ and the 
boiiVd, with final power vested in Parliament. The old clause a, 
w hich provided for the. combination of local ^areas into provincial 
t associations in accordance with Lord Ilaldanes proposals, has* been 
dropped altogether, and the same fate met* the old clause 2J). which 
would have |>ermitted the board to transfer Jhfc smaller to larger odu- ■ 
cational areas. .Clause .*18 in the original hill also disappears and 
with it any danger that the board wouhf become the final authority 
in cases’ of dispute with local authorities. Finally, the old clause 40 • 

now becomes clause 44, and the indefinite provisions for national 
grants to education are replaced by a definite undertaking that' tllerfe 
shall amount to not less than one-half of the lofal expenditure.' A 
few*, additions and amendments bare been made, in each case extend- 
. injg rather thaniiiniting the powws of local authorities. * ^ 

"Hr I'h e general stn^ture.of educational system tonmins the same 
’ ■ , . under dm pro^|fcis of* the Education Act of 1002, 1 that is. the 
* responsible authorities for elementary and l>jghar education consist 
» ^of counties ag^ounty* borough councils, anjJ for^lementarv educa- •’ 
tioh of the councils of noncounty boroughs and urban districts/ The 
'relation of the Board of Education to the local education authorities 
continues as hitherto* with the broad exception that it now has the 
power of approving rejecting schemes." for the progressive do- • 

. veldpment arid coinprehe’risiwi organization of education” thafmay* 

* he submitted to it bv the local education # authorities. * In oases of coii-> ‘ 

\ % flirt between the board and a local, authority the act provides, for a \^J| 
J 4 * conference or public inquiry, arid in the last report thosubpiission of 
- a report to Parliament, .with reigns'* fqf r *a^ by 'the' 

/ board. The grants from the natiomil, ekclib^uyr have been ggo’nsaii- ~ 
dated arid will in/the future he dependent'on the approval by the * 
Kawtbf such progressive. and comprehensive Tscheinas rif education 4 
^Irical >ctt ; alx>lrisli}es t Vcr-f Jthe ,$d|;^d/the small * 

fop\i I i vt i lils^apd^^^o 

f not le^t thfttuonedmlf of the 'expenditure of a focal authority jiy 

tWs mentis, the board will have tKc power of requiring, among other - * 

■ — — — ■ - - — ■ . . — — — - — „ — 
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tilings, the efficient administration of school attendance, thp satisfac- 
tory provision of elementary continuation End secondary sdhools, the' 
maintenance of adequate and suitable teaching staffs, and the pro- 
u-io.n of adequate systems flf medial insi>cetion and treatment 
1'or the first time in the history of English education the national 
authorities are placed by the act in a position to secure full informa- 
. lion as to the provision of education throughout* the country, the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing such information being placed upon the 
schools. Under other provisions .the hoard is empowered oirrequcsl 
to inspect sehool.rnot already on its grant list and with local educa- 
tion authorities to inspect schools that desire to qualify as-efficient for 
% l >,,, P oscs of seeijring exemptions from attendance at public ele- 
mentary or continuation schools. The effect of those measures .com- 
bined with thj indirect influence of the qualifications 'required of 
teachers for registration with the Teachers’ Registration Council, 
will InivtUan incalculable effect in raising the standards qf private’ 
schools, and at the same time safeguarding their status. Room will ' 
thus -he .found under the national system’ for public and private 
schools, schools established and niaintnihed entirely bv the public' 
authorities, aiyl nonprojided schools, -or those established by denomi- 
national bodies but maintained out of public funds. .Siiclfa* scheme 
under the wise direction and advice of the Board of Education will 
seciire that variety and initiative, on which the- English system is 
founded, while the new method of allocating grant's wilUfurnislu the 
necessary encouragement for the rapid expansion.of the system. It 
is significant that for the first time in Knglisjijiistorv the act spodlcs 
oTtlie development of a national system olqmblic' education.^/ 
bringing the private schoolsdnto more effect ree relations With public 
education England will present an example of a national system in 
which .public and private effort cooqierate.to the larger end. 
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bringing the private schoolsonto more' effect fre Vcla^ioiis with public 

education England will nrooAnt !TT 1 nvnumln r\ t n .. .. i 1 1 1 . • 

iV j1 

: /ponsil)ility for “the progressive development and com pro- . 
gamzat ion of .education ” is intrusted to the county authori- 

r n J£ ttcrs l'entaining t'd elementary, secondary, and higher 

education. The noncounty borowghs and the urban districts have 
■the same, responsibility only in 'relation .to- elementary education, 
Wludh is now considerably expanded in ^conception. Provision is 
imide, however, for cooperation between the twp types of authorities' 
and also for thtr federation of any two cdarntiolfal areas for coopery 
five purposes under Joint bodies ofetfnnnngers, including teachers and 
'representatives of universi^es, Under tlt?Te.^c n ded papers of the * 
net, education authorities nowTu come the responsible authorities Jot 
• ration of Jtlie Employment of (Tiildrcii Act,. ,1-003, the 

- !oAs en r° n f C ™ eTt £ Ch,l ^ n Actf-t** and the ChiJdrejv Act, • 

1008, ; H artlier, for the promotion 6f physical apd sociaflraming, 
edtieation autliorities may maintain tfnd ^ulp^ojitiay camps, centers 
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for recreation and physical training, playing fields, school Imths, 
and^wimming baths and other facilities* in addition to the system 
of medical .inspection and treatment. Finally, the limit Ji.it herto iin- 
, posed on the nnmtmk that -could he raised bv j’ount yjuithorities for 
secondary and higher education is removed. The ditty is imposed 
on local education authorities to draft .schemes for their areas after 
due. consideration ot existing facilities, public or private, and <»f tho. 
possible advantages of cooperation. "Since the new system of grants 
will he based on the adequacy of a scheme as a whole, it will effect ii- 
ally chock the development of Memos that are not comprehensive. 
Here ngainMhe Hoard of Education will act in an advisory* capacity, 
and the . responsibility for the fJecelop^ueitf c»f local initiative and 
* progress is placed on the local education authorities and so on the 
public* in whose interests schools are maintained. Tlie withholding 
of grants and the po\\f*r of the- hoard to conduct public inquiries. the 
reports of which may ho laid, before Parlianunj. are effective meas- 
ures for dealing with recalcitrant authorities. 

While the improvement t>f the administrative organization of edu- 
.cation Niii^titutt^'one of the purposes of the act. it is not in nnv way 
•itV main purpose. Primarily^ the act represents the hew ’democracy 
rising to a recognition of the function of education in preparing 
healthy, inteljigenh and responsible citizens. .The. advancement of 
the physical welfare uf the nation, with the promotion of educational 
opportunities, constitutes the c hief objertsjrf the act. .As at thetiino 
of the South African War. so at this crisis’ recruiting of soldiers has 
revealed t|io great extent of physical, Afieiemdes in the country; at 
the same tiyie a better chance for survival is to he fifrnished to every 
child hi order, to repair the physical wastage of (lie wal*. An already 
excellent system of school medical inspection and a developing sys- 
tem of ined lent treat mont arejextemlod by the act. In the schools 
for mothers traiijjpg is given In prenatal care and the care of infant 
children." From the age of 2 to 5 or f*. children may attend nursery 
schools where attention wall* be devoted primarily to their “health, 
nourishment, and physical welfare/' In the elementary schools^ tho 
existing regulations for school medical inspection and treatment wilP 
ripply, with the probability th^t more effective provision of the latter 
>Vill j)c required under the procedure by schemes. ■ By the provisions 
of the jiew act* local e^.umfiqn authm-itres £j;e empowered to- .extend* 
t his ^ysteiii^|hi^tica)l and treatment to pupils, 14 seepnda ry 

Md ^ntiAuftipri Uy tfteifc* And ^en in scliools 

nuUid«d by tb^ii, if so re()it0gierfl iufcmgd the ^ationatimiira nee Act 
^applies to cloyed persons frgnWhe JfiVup, the great ing- 

joriiy .0/ citizens in England find Wnjes will be an effective 

6ysW<} of mediod supervision throughout their livjp. At tfie tamo 
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time local authorities nre required 4o ascertain, the number of physi- 
cally defective and epileptic children and make such provision 'for 
their.ed neat ion as they are already required' to make fpv mental de- 
lect ives under the Elementary Educuti: (Defective' and Epileptic 

Children) Acts, 18P9 to 19H. , 

'Jhese measures fmv the prevention and cure of disease are sup- 
plemented by positive measures for the promotion of health-. through 
physical training, which is to form au^ven more important part of 
the curriculum of elementary, continuation, and secondary schools 
than ever before. The power, granted to authorities to supply or 
maintain holiday or school camps, centers a*nd equipment fcr physi- 
cal training, playing fields, school baths, school swimming baths, and 
other facilities for social and physical training in flic day or even- 
ing ” has already been referred to. Before the passing of the act the 
Government had already, inaugurated the practice of financially 
assisting local authorities in the appointment of 5 play .supervisors 
and ^n the maintenance of evening recreation centers' 13y these 
measures profusion is made for social and inoral training as well as 
j hysical. Mr. Ether allayed the fear (tint an opportunity would be 
seized to expand physical training to cover military trainin'* He 
agreed that— • e 

It \\<mi 1<1 be entirely inap|.r«|.rlaie to lake a.Km.lage of an .duration bill 

* n v ‘ ,r > alteration In our fcl.e.m> of duration „ s th« 

Inlrmluelion of compulsory military 'raining .In schools. . So far ns he. knew 
their mind, the war. oilier had no desire whatever to see nillitury training In 
. the continuation srtiobls given to young people in tills country. The Interest 
ofjhe war oltico.wns lluif.yoHug twfft, when they reached. the military ago of 
l»,*li<lUld ho in lit pliysienl.eomliilon. It was' only after. tlicv hml' readied 
that forum! instruction <nikW tin* war' ofllro hopm. . . 

The control of child labor, which constitutes the greatest menace* 
to Physical welfare, is now placed' in the hands of the ; education 
nut hord les. No child of school age will be permitted to be employed 
on any school day or on any day before fi o Jt i n the morning'or 
after 8 o’clock m the evening or for more tha^A hours on Sunday, 
hy an unfortunate concession, local tiidlroriti^Ry by by-laws per- 
mit the employment of children over 12 /or on^honr beforehand 
One hour after school. Street trading by children is prohibited;^ 
restrictions are placed around the employment of children on 'the 
stage and in certain factories and occupations. On file rephrt of 
a school mcdiouWhcct mdiyidu^cinldretvmuy he prohibited fcfihh 
eqgagiBg in cd^Proccupations ttlitt may be prejUdjOiftl to health or^ 
physical development Q r i.thrferc with their obtaining tile proper 
ben^t f^om education. w ’ * 1 

liiVi'u.Hiatter of sebool’ittteiuhince the act tvt One stroke remove 
1 coemptions from attendance at public* elementary 


all 


schools,, in 
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which fees u re now entirely abolished, for children lx*twooiv the 
ages of a and 14, unless exemption is claimed on the ground of attend- 
ance at other schools that must l>e subject to inspection either by a 
local. authority or* the Hoard of Education. Thus is brought to a 
close controversy that has lasted nearly SO years on the question of 
half-time attendance at school for children over 11 or 12 years of 
age. Where nursery schools arc established. B rt local authority may 
permit attendance at these up to the age of 0 and transfer to the 
elementary schools at that age. Further, local authorities are em- 
powered to enact by-laws requiring compulsory attendance at pub- 
liv clement ft rv schools up to the ago of l^lr, with the approval of 
the board, up to ‘iG. 

The act now extends 'the 'scope /)f the elementary schools bv re- 
quiring the inclusion of practical instruction suitable to the ages, 
abilities, and -requirements of. tin* children and 'the organization of 
advancetf instruction tor the older or more intelligent (children, who 
are not transferred to lughcr schools, hv meansvof central schools 
and central or special* classes. * This provision means thajt children 
in the tipper, grades will not be. required tp waste what for many 
w ill l>e the last years of full-time education as the result of an anti- 
quated definition of the torn?/** elementary school.'* The act thus 
sets up what will virtually pjroVfc to be a system of intermediate edu- 
cation, with the right to exemption from attendance at continuati<tfP 
schools for children remaining until 1G. The act does not define, 
nor did* the debates. bring out. the nature of the work that will he 
provided in the advanced courses,* but the guess may be hazarded 
that they will foltow the type already successfully inaugurated in 
the London central schools, and prolwldy not ujdikc some.*>f the 
schemes proposed for the junior-high schools in this comirv? . 

For the present' the question of providing free secondary schools 
is shelved^ hut local authorities are encouraged to provide a moro 
adequate Supply of secondary schools* with easier access to them, so 
'that, in the words of the act. Children and young persons thnjl not 
.ho debarred from receiving th| benefits of any form of education by 
which they arc capable of profiting through inability to pay fce& M 
^the enktgej and enriched opportunities of education Will consist 
not merely of an increase free places to pupils £qih elemFntafy 
scRooVancl of scholarships, but also of the provision of maintenance 
hlfo^Vaitc^s. BeJ'onfl ftlie referenced already made the act docs not 
deal with secondary schools, bqt. tlyo board lias recently fesrtfrd new 
regOtotions lliat wiB rcqdfeg the orgattizatiou of adyunoe^ 
for ihe ag§ 'o# who'tlfci^ to sfmiatize in .classics; 

science, t\nd nuit hein^ic-s am] nuiderq, languages. Up to th^igc of 

IG it & intended that all pupils shall enjoy a general education with 
ft * *- 
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w duc recognition of the claims of the classics, the sciences, and nmdern 
languages ip a liberal education. Vocational preparation finds no 
placo in t he program, hut will probably be provided in an extension ' '. 

of the number of junior and senior technical schools. 

I p to this point Mr. Fisher encountered no difficulty in piloting 
bis measure through the House of Commons. The storm center 


proved, to he the provision for compulsory attendance at continuation 
schools for young persons between the ages of 14 and 18 for 8 hours 
a week for- 40 weeks in the year between the hours of 7 in the morn- 
ing and 8 in the evening. Employers are required not only to allow 
tlic time off necessary for attending, school, jjut such additional- time 
up to two hours as mhy be necessary, to secure that'll young person 
is in a fit mental and bodily condition to receive. full benefit from 
the attendance at school. " The young person, his parents, and his 
cm plovers may be liable to a fine if Ijc faiFto attend regularly. I*lx- 
. emptions from attendance are granted only to those who have at- 
tended a fifll-time day school to 10 of are in attendance at such school 
or are attending part-time continuation or “works” schools estab- 
lished by employes in connection with their factories hud open to 
inspection l>y the board and the local education authority. ■ ' 

T he chief’ojl^osition came from a mnitll group of employes who 
feared that their supply of labor would he cut off These were ready 
to suggest all kjnds of onmprom ises^ha ! f- ti riie nttcndanjjfi|ir 2d 

isuBl 


hours a-week between the ages of 14 iiial’lfi; specfi^jntensTlWl and 
ad\ iinccd couiscs for pupils between 12 and 14 j a reused oppor- * 
t unities for setondai v and tin i versify education for brighter pupils. 
Hut. as Mr. Fisher eloquently pointed out,;- there is nothing .saero- 
samt itself about industry. The real interests of the State do not* 
consist in the maintenance of this or that industry, biit in the nniin- 
tenartoe of the welfare. of all its citizens.’" * 

To the surprise of the opposition,, no-less’than pf his supporters,.. 
Mr. 4 islior yi greed, to postpone the full ope rat ion of tho compulsory 
provision ns it affects young persons between 10 and 18 for seven 
years’ from the appointed day,' that ’is, t|ic day on which the whole 
section is deela'red by the board to beqnnc operative. In addition He . 
agreed to reduce tho required Attendance from S hours- a week to 
I hours, the opposition was now/ satisfied, but many o£ the 
anient -supportm* of the bill <diarj^&tv IHsher^itb betraying file 
cause. As n-nktter'Qf £aet; Mr. Fi.hcrdiassa'crifioed nothing that lur 
was >mt_ftillravya^^p|cf hc saertfieed. It is^h^ius that at this' 


/ 


arisi*, whep the’biuldihg of ^ej|«choois is susj)crtde§|' whert t 
latyng schools kave tlfe grentestHifficult v ip. maintairdng.even a 


. HVWIP suppfy pf tcachsprs^n^whw- Ihp indv!stWiU"j»riiaiidH 

are urgent* the full uper»tio>n of tlihfaw hot hav A 
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sil)K\ Mr. Fisher's, com prom iso means that n start ran soon bo made 
and (hat the public will bo educated to tin* tall significance of (ho 
measure when the seven years are completed. A number of educa- 
tional authorities and a number of the larger industrial establishments 
‘have already adopted schemes that' have the approval of the hoard; 
thus disproving the contention that oi,iIy the harj minimum returned 
by Mr. HslW s concession will bt^rovided. The probability is that 
after seven years of experimentation loeal authorities will he ready 
to do more than il^e act requires. 

As in the case of the ad van cod courses in element an* schools, tho 
f uni tion of t ho cot 1 1 imia t inn ^T hm > ls is broad 1 v doii ned as schools ** in 
which suitable courses of study^instruethon. and physical training arc 
pro\ ided without payiuent of. fees. The provisions for social trniil- 
ing and, medical inspection Will also apply to these schools. It is 
probable that the courses of study* will- he liberal ant! general in 
clini aeter. ^ Indeed, guarantiee -were asked and assurances were, given 
in the course Qf Hie debates that spe#Hie vocational training would 
mit'he given iii these schools, hut as Mr. Fisher .pointed out : 

r 

U would not bo to tbo intercut of nn edm-nted democracy. -that there should 
he 'no (’Qnnortioii l»ot\veen*tho education they were seeking in the schools and the 
lives lUc>; were to lend. At the same time he felt tlmr education should he a ‘ 
gient iihe ruling force, t Imt * 1 1 should provide cnihpensaj ion ifgainst the sordid 
‘ monotony .whlcji ntUyUed to so much of imjustriid lift^ of ho country hy 
lifting Uie workers to it tuoje elevated and pure atmosphere, and the .board 
wouldju* false to«the purpose for which the ldll was framed If it were to 
snnet fou a system in continuation schools In whl<;h due attention Was not 
paid to the liberal aspects of education. V •’ .* £ ' 

* ‘The attitude of the /Workers 1 Education Association 
what the same in their declaration of n policy— 

3'h«t t he' ed uni tfon In *uch schools should he <li Ported solely toward the fail 
development of the bodies, minds, nrnl diameter of the pupils; tflut it should 
therefore ho 1 lit I unduly related to the environment and Interests of thu pupils 
and should Ctmtaln ample provision for physical wHhhelttp. 

Under the freedom permitted byline procedure. through schemes, 

, considerable latitude will be permitted to.JorfH authorities to adapt 
thocourses to. local conditions. The vocations will no doubt furnish 
a starting point, for su t h chh^es of instruct ioii-- The Repoft, of flip' 
De.pn rt mental jhpimiUee on- Juvenile: Etfiicntion 1 contains some sng- 
.-ggst ions' on • tj^orga.nifention of the currienhim of continuation 
'sphpots.;^ Instrue-Uoh should - in po case; bfe .too: nnrpcnviy tecfmien'l, ^ 

A 1 }id : C 11 rr ic u In rrt >sh oi Ud m n i n t n iif n,;properJmhmcp .bdfweeh'th5 

etluchfioh 'is to'p^Spai'e foVcitize^lni^'A four-, war course should bf ^ 
divided into equal stages, gf which the first will be Ytminlv general, ' 


was soine- 
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niul thc,.seoond twlmienl mid vocational. The common ground for 
all m the first stage should l»e Knglish subjects, including not only 
literature but geography *stnd social - ami industrial history. The 
t • eui. lining subjects should he mat hematic-. manual training, science, 

“ *<■' SWUM ifeds’aiid the occupational' ihtf rests of the 

students, and physicaHidining. Only in the second' stage would the 

nurririihuu lie dcfii/tvly jfoiuijlod on the chief vocational groups 

agriculture, onginctUiiig. Jmilding. mining:, textiles, the technical in- * 
duslrios. commercial occupations* and domestic occupations. But ex on 
m the second stage the committee' urges that technical subjects might 
be included as a medium of c.liicnf ioiwuuI not as a means of produe- 
tifui. In general tjje emphasis should ho jdaced oif social. liislorieal, 
and economic elements in-lllie subjects', •idojiled in both stages'. Steps 
have already been ta'ken. as. for example'. at \the University of Man- : 
chest oi . to fm nish special cmirses^oi training. teachers for continue* 
tion school’s. For the present tdiffc is some danger that a' false start 
may be made by appointing teachers wTiosc sole experience has been 
in elementary or secondary schools: However that may J>e, the point ; 
that iiocds^to be emphasized here is that tWe criticism that has' been 
leveled against .Mr. fisher's coinpromise is not valid, and that the 
continnatinn sehoo|\vitli compulsory at t onchuice. re(|iiirecl up to the 
age of IS will be^n accomplished fact at the close of the seven, years 
of the postponement. It is significant flint thi- is the only' point that '*1 
lias been subjected to serious rril icism. • ' 

1 he t rue Cst incite of the act may be reached by comparing it with 
the, suggestions and recommendations of the bodies, referred to on - 
]>p. TO Ify those which have, not been incorporated in the act can he pro- \) 
\ided for hv the Board of Education by its adininistriitive regula- 

* < ''ins: others look too fhr into the future.- It must lie borne in mind ' 
tliat (heart is but a first step, giving local authorities power to expand 
their educational activities. However desirable swell proposals may 

lie, the time. is not ripe for the abolition of fees in secondary schools ' 

and for establishing an entirely free l^gher education or 

. for the. payment by the State of grantscipial to T.i per exult of the loeiil 
expenditure on education or tq require 20 hours’ attendance a week 
at Continuation schools. Other sniggesticqis will prdlmlily* never be 
- ' adopted in England; ft is unlikely, for example, that v the Stntfe will 

* the direct payment of teacjrers' salaries, apd, jts ^tonseqttencfc 

j^tho ostiyblislintcnt of the towing profession ills a braljel) of th^ civil t 
service ; it js improbable ton Jtenchers WijJ be pincfetloivedueirti^- ‘ | 

t*> -«njr li|rge'..(Ntt«B^ be ’ 

Cohnniuec’s rceomlnendfttWns. Tcchpicll .* § 


^ - — — - — ■ ■ — • - 1 .. . _l 
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consider, but, inYptjrbnit though they are, those problems are not such > 
as could be legislated upon at the present crisis. * 

1 lu? act Inis been variously hailed as the children's charter and as 
the Nation's charter. (Yrtaihly it inaugurates a new envas embody- 
ing "the first real attempt out made in this country (England) to 
lay .broad ami- deep the foundations of a scheme of education which 
* \joukl he trTlIy national." Of much greater significance fortjic fut ure 
of English democracy is the fact that the act is analtempt to provide 
the foum la lions of an education ior the great mass of yoking citizens 
■ * which, to quote Mr. 1* isher, is adequate to the new, serious, and eu- 
during liahilities which tin* development of this groat, world war cre- 
ates for onr-Empife or to tluwiew civic burdehiji'yJiich woare imposing 
upon mriHons of our people." P>ut\vhutever the merits of the act may' 
he, it should not escap^* attention that the English (^ovenmient^aml 
the English people did not consider it incompatible With the successful 
conduct (rf t he wan to divert some attention to tluHnoro pressing do- 
mestic problems of the present and the immediate future. Education 
is hut part of’ the broader program for reconstruction after tlur war 
that is already being considered in England and whose scope is iji* fined’, 
in the following words by t ho war cabinet in its report for l!>i7; 

'It Is, indeed. Incoming more ami more apparent; that reconstruction is mYam 
imich n (piestion of rebuilding society as It was before Mil* War, hut <tf molding a 
hetn*r wnrlil out nf the s-K-tal mid economic conditions which have come into 
N being during the wur, 


i. 


Boo. 


EDUCATION ACT,«M18. 

[8 and 9 Geo. 5. Ch. 39.] 

, ARRXNOKMKNT OF SBCTIO.NH. f ’ 

Rational $yx1em of Public iUlmutlon, 

1. Progressive and comprehensive nnwnizntion of (Hlncrtthm, % 
-• D*>\vln^mi*nt of education lu public Momentary schools. 

S. Establishment of contimjatlofi school*. 

4. Preparation find- mihmlsalnn of schemes, 
ft. Approval of schemes by hoard of Kdunitlon! 

0. Provisions ns ’to -cooperation nnd nimbfmUlm*. 

■7- nrovjfdnn as to^ amount of expenditure for education. 


V^.r' ’ " r ” Attendance nt Ectiool and Rmglftynirnt^f children and Young .periona. 

'Jl .. .*■ B. -Provisions ils to rtttOndnhce Rt cl.etuentnry -schools, 

V"" **■ Provlrtonti. for^ itvoldancn' of broken school topiis., ’ 

; 10. Compulsory .it tepdAnce* at eon tiphation schools/ 
ll: Enforcement of‘ a (tendance at/ contlnuntlori schools. 


*> V ‘-AdmlnliitcAtlTa prnvfiUnna rcIatlnK.ro cotitlnithflop schools.’ 

^ ■ 13* Amcndraent of 3 Ed w,. 7, e. 45, and 4 Ed w. 7, c. 1 5. ; ; 

U4t- P.oh'IDiUon ^ugHiiisrempio^ment; of, ohUdten In /factories vve 

qimtttea. -* ‘ ■ ^ ’■ ' - ** -c. * '* ' <" - ’ •• 


, vyorkshopa, mines, and? 
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20 . 

no. 

21. 

32. 

m 
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nr.. 
37. 
38 
no. 
40 
4>. 
4 2. 
43. 


Nursery schools. 4 *» 

Kduentlon of physically defective and epileptic children 
Powers for Hie education of children In exceptional clrakmstnncea. 
Amendment of Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 1810, 

Cower to aid research. ’ \ 

I’r<i\ Isimi of imihitenanco allowances. 

1‘rovisl.ms ns to medical treat menu 

* 

Abolition nf Public Elementary School f. <7 

Aliolllion of fees In public elementary schools 

0 Atlmininttatire Provision*. 

Voluntary Inspection of schoolR. 

Collection of Information respecting schools. 

. Provisions with respect (o appointment of certain c'ln 
Provisions as to clOsfnp of Rchools. 

Crotiplnu of tionprovhled schools of the snmo'dcnonWnnlional chancier. * 
Provisions relating to Central schools ami classes. T 

Saving for certain statutory provisions. » 

,\eqn isltlon of land by local education authority. 

Pn»*er to provide elementary schools outside area. 

Amendments yith rwpect to the allocation of expenses \ 0 particular area*. 
Provisions ns to expenses of Provisional Orders, etc. 

Expense* of education meetings, conferences, etc. 

Power to pay expenses oT proserullnn for cruelty. , 0 

Pnhlk Inquiries by Hoard of Education. • \ r. jfc 

Inspection of minutes. 

Payments to the Central Welsh iWrd. 

Evidence of certificates, etc.. Issued by local education authorities. 


asses of teachers. 


4-4. Education grants. 


E tin ration (Xrv/nM, 


Educational Tputtn. 


43. Powor lo.cnnstittile offlchiMpi^tPea of edncntional trust proprrty. 

4(!. Exemption nf nssiiritn^wtf^niperfy for nlucn lions! purposes from certain restrictions 
under Ihe Acts. 

47. Appoint inpirt"of new trustees utnjrf scheme. 

Orncral. i * 

^48. Definitions. % ^ 

41). Vninpi'iiantlnn to ex luting officers. ’ * ^ 

50. Extension of certain provisions of the cdu<atl<jn arts. 

Cl. Repeals. ,• 

j>2. Short title, construction, Extent, and commencement. * 


ChAptku. 30. / 

^n^\ct to nihke further provision with respect to education In Rnjclnnd am^Talc* and for 
purposes connected, therewith. Jfith Auftust 1018,} 

He it cnaqlcd by (hcKiny's mast /> eeUcnt Majesty, by and iQitji Ujf advice 
X Xttid consent Of the hords Spiritual utid Temporal fcid Commyniq m //(j jrirWftl 
* ^<r7/ f /)uchf assembled, qnd by ihceiii(lwnt!tj>f the, sa}ne, as follows; * 


AgffojiqJ SysUifiXof Public Ktiupation? 

«v * * •* ' 

J. With n view to the «*}aiiU*!rtnent of n notions) .systep. q public education 
' , n.vnljifble tot;- all person* cnnal.l* profiting thereby, |t R >m11 be the the 

i^paeli of every eot;n|y jand miD^ i-orotigh, so their pavers extend, to 

WtUtJhjK^ llwristo, by ^providing for f the' 4 >rogres»iiii 'development and com- 


. V 






r 
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prciii'itsivc I.rpinizminii or id Iiy-Ji t iMil in lApcet of their arm. and with that- 
oUjwi any such council from time to time may. ami shall when minimi by ’the 
Ili'itni of Kducatiou, submit to the hoard schemes showing the mode in which 
their duties and powers under the education nets mv to In* performed and 
exercised, whether separately or in cooperation xviih. other amhorhie^ 

l * 1 ^ * u ‘ ihe'dnty of a lo«al edmaiinn authority mi to exrmsi 1 their 

powers under I 'an Ilf of the ladm-at ion Act. P.HrJ as — 

('/) hi make, or otherwise to secure. adequate and suitable provision by 
t means of central schools. ctyd rai or special classes, ’or otherwise •• * 

lit l-’or includin- in the curriculum of public elementary schools^ 
at apprepriate^t:(-es; practical iuslrin iioir^iiilahle to theses. abili- 
ties, a Dd requirement s of | h,- children ; and 

-tiii Km- orcanizin- itt.Tuddlc Ohyuentary seheels course* of ad- 
instruct ion for the, older or more- intelligent children ju at- 
tendam e at suHqsrhools, in«*huTH^ children who stay at such schools 
beyond ihcmi:e of M ; . 

In make, or cuter w^c to secure, adequate and suitahle arrangements 
under him pre\ isions pf t.unu'raph i M oT snhseei ion. ( It of section t;{ 
^ofthe laduciltion t Administrat i^e^ Provisions t Hct, 1 !) 07 , for attending 
te,the healtfi and idiysieal condition of children educated in piddle 
sHemeiunry schools : and 

To make, or wherwise to ‘secure, adequate and suitable arrangements 
for cooperating with loett! cdueatiott authorities for the purposes of 
1 an 11 of the I-.diteat ion Act. llKiU, in tnatlcrsaif common interest, and 
particularly In respept of— * t 


(l» 


iv) 


( t 1 Tin 


preparatjou of children for further education in sclmpls 


other than element a ry, and their 
stteii sclmols; and 

•( 4 / 1 The s 1 1 pi U v and training of teachers 


1 1 n inference at suit aide 'ap-s to 


arul iiu.v sucli authority from time to time may, abd shall’ wJicn required hy the 
Hoard of Kdm-atidn. submit to (W* -board schemes for the exercise ef their 
powers us nn authority for the purposes of Part III of the Kduuuion Aet/timii. 

l2i So much .of the definition of the term ‘'elementary scl&ol 'Mu section 
three oitrie-Klotni*i?tary IMueatiou AcVlVTu. as require? that eleinehpirv Vdu- 
eattnn sjfcll he I lie principal part of the education there jilven; shall not apnly 
to sucl> courses of advanced Instruction as aforesaid ‘ 

*V. * 

.’I. 1 1 > II shall he the it lit y o’f. the hn*nl 4'dtU'a'iiqrf iftithorlty for the purposes 
of 1 nit II of the l\(]uc;ui,uh Act, lh02, oil Tier separately or in <iK)poratioti tfjth 
other local education unthorMes, to established mainuriu, or secure tlio 
establishment iitu^ maintenimce under their conirnPaml direction, of u sijriieimt 
■supply of eontlnuntlou schools In which sulinblo'iemnscs of study, instruction, 

■ mid phyMeid irainhitf are tuovhlod without-pnymj'iH of* fees Tor alt ^ outi}; tier- 
sons. resident In their urea who are, under thitf 4’t». amler an obligation u> l( t- 
lerid sm*h -schools,: ' .* - • .’ vi ’■ - 

1.* the; jiiiriioses aforesaid the local education authority" fronvWhno to 

• tlui«‘ nmy; liud shall when mini red bw the ltonril Inf i.m' A.' 
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f.ti '1 lie council of unv county shall, if practicable,. proviso for tile In- 
clusion of representatives of education authorities fordhe pur|>oses of Tart III 
of the Education - Act. 11)01*. In any body of nuiungers of continuation schools 
within Uu* area of' those authorities. 

d. (1) The council of any county, below submitting a scheme under this 
net. shall eousiilt the other authorities within llheir enmity ijf any / who. are 
.authorities for the purposes of Part 111 of tin* Education Art, llKrj, .with refer- 
ence to the moth* hi which and, the extent to which any such authority will 
cooperate with the council in carrying out they* scheme, and when submitting 

ihcir. scheme shall make a report to Hit* Hoard of Edueathm as to the ep- 

npeuniion which is to be anticipated from any such authority, and* any such 

, authority may. if tliey'so desire, sutmiit to the board ni> wall as to tin* cmmcll 

t»f lUc county any proposal or represent at ions relating to tin* provision or or- 
rnndzatitm of education in the area of that miilmritv for eonsUUwut hm In con- 
t licet itm with i he scheme of Hie county. ‘ % ^ 

PJl Betvry submitting schemes under ibis net a local cdm^tUm authority 
shall consider any represent nitons made to them by. paretfls or other persons 
or "bodies of persons interested, mid slmH adopt such measures io ascertain 
their view;* as Hiey consider desirable, and the authority shall takiNjjUeh steps 
to give publicity to their proposals «s tlu*y consider suitable, )uuH*r-TTu> Hoard 
of Educnljou may require. 

(M) A lent I education authority In f repaiiin;, schemes under this act ‘shall 
have regard to any existing supply of etlicieiit and suicide Mmols or colleges 
, not 'provided by Ideal education authorities, ami to any proposals to provide 
such schools or col logos, * 

(•I) In schemes under this act iideipuite provision shall bo made in order to 
secure that children’ iiiid ymirtir persons, shall nvf be debarred from receiving 
the fie; Mills of any form pf ednentum by which they are .capable of profiting 
through iimidlity to pay fees. / 

5. (1) Tito; Hoard of Kdmalion tuny nppifve ajiy selieftn* (which term shall 
include an iuierint, pVovisiomd. or aiiieiiding scheme) submitted toHliem under* 
this act by (t local education auHiority. amt thereupon it dial) be the duly 
of J lie looiil e/I lien t h»ii authority to give effect jo the scheme. 

<-> K lhlt Jhnird of Education an* of opinion tbot a sel ionic does iiotAtiko 
adequate pwiviKimi in inspect of nil or any of the pukpnse* to \y||ich tlie sHicmo 
relates, ami the hoard arc nimble to njjrce witli^lie jintjtorii'v as to wlmt 
« ^inciidim^ts should he made fit the scheme, they slntll offer to hold a confer- 
ence with the reprbs^ituUvcs of the authority and, if requested by the au- 
thority, shall hofd' a public inquiry in the matter. * 

(R) It iliomUtei: Uu* Hoard of .Ed unit iqu t disapprove a scheme, they shall 
notify the authority, am), if williin one month after slicli mg i licit t km an agree- 
nteiH is not readied, they >hall lay before 1 ‘all in meat llK? Report Qf the? pu fill 
imiulry (It any) together with ir report stating their roil sops for such disap- 
ly'mjjl aitjJ any Ac Una which they intend^ to take hi ^phsequeut'* (hereof by 
way prAv^hhoUliiig ot. reducing any gi (hit ^ payable to fhc antltiqlty 
' G, (i y Ed; ybe purjKUH? *>f flay duty or exercising apy 

Al ft powers under nmy enter 

Uuo such i^ iTtfi^nients ns tht^ pro^ia* for coopery Uq4t 0> CQihf>thaHbh L 

ujth anypdier cptiue^ or having ^^iipli: nmtfjge. 4, 

I fnefit^iiy fpi^Mie of ^rmiaifCee otjk joint tmdy'of^ 

* tiiaiiai#i%,. toy .(he cominltte* or body of^nmuigors of any 
imwtntir oi the cdmjrtl8^(otlij*r t.fmMfoe- a yate or 

borrowing money), for Use proportion of eoutHBkipns tu he paid by each coun^ 

— i 1 i ^ 
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im Tt shiill not be i\ defense to proceedings relating to school at tendnncn 
iiiitlor i lit* education nt-ts i»r any by-laws made thereunder * Unit ;t /ddld Is 
nfitMxlliiK M school or instil tit it m providing eilirleni elementary insinidlon unless 
tlio school tn- institution is upon to hisp*vtinii sillier by the local education 
authority or by the Board of Education. mid unless satisfactory renters are 
kept of the ntiondntice oflhe scholars thereat. 

A lo ^ 11 authority may with the approval of the Hoard -of 

Kdiicnti.m make a hyduw under section 71 of the Elementary Education Acti 
1 N4 °- that parents shall imUt* required to cause their ehiltbvn to 

attend school or to receive etlirieut eletnenlary instruction in Tending, writing, 
and arithmetic U*furc the age of (> years : /Wider/. That in considering any sucli 
l.y'-hitTiln? hoard shall have regard to the :id«*t,uiu-y of the provision of nursery 

lands for the area to which the by-law relates, and shall. If requested by any 
in parents of children attending public elementary schools for that area, hold a 
public inquiry tor the purpose of determining whether the by-law should bo 
approved. 

(.'■) Notwithstanding anything in the eJWallon ads the Board of Education 
may. on the application of the local education authority. authorize the instruc- 
tion of cid hire n In public elementary srlioids till the end of the school term 
in which they rvnch the age of Hi or (in special circumstances’) such biter 
to the board dosirablo: /Vor, That, la considering such appIN 
cation, the Imanl shall have reganMo the adequacy of the provision of nmwy 
sc-hmds for the area td which under paragraphs to) and (c) of subsection 
(t t-of section 2 of this ad mid to the ortVctlve development and organization of 
all forms of education in the area, and to ativ representations made by the maha- 
pers of schools 

td) The power of n local education authority under station 7 of the Educa- 
tion Act. 1D0-, to give directions as to secular instruction shall Include the power 
t<* direct that any child in attendance at a public elementary school shall attend 
during such hours ns may la* directed hy the authority «t any class, whether 
conducted on the school premises or not, for the purpose of practical or special 
-Instruction or demonstration, and attendance at such n cIilss shall, whore the 
local (duration authority so direct, lie deemed for the purpose of any enact- 
ment or by-law relating to school attendance to he attendance at n public 
elementary school : /Wtfrrf. That. If by reason of any such direfijun a child is 
prevented on any day from receiving religions Instruction in tbe sckpol at (lie 
ordinary time mentioned in the tlme tablo, reasottahlc facilities shall helfanhled. 
Htibjeet to the provisions of section 7 of the Elementary Education Act. 1S70. for 
enaldltfl; 4urh ehild to>ccelve rellgtonb Instruction In the school at some wQior 
time. 

♦ 7) In section 11 of the Elementary Education. Act. 1S7(1 (whleli rpbpes to 
sclaud attendance), for (he words “ there is nof withjn 2 miles” there shall be 
substituted tit* words “ there Is upt plthln such distance as may be prescribed 
by iho bylaws.” 

(S) Nothing Ih this section sK^II uttcct the provisions of the Elc-mpiifoiy 
l-:.1iK-:itlon (niind nmt I).-nf Children )Wrt, jso). or the Elpnionf.lry Kartertih.it 
nnd-EpWptJo ChJJtircn ) Acts. l$!K> fo t0> -I,.' minting, totlm .ntaMfliRo 
■it Si'tiihil of l lie children fa ivhOra thosodets npplV. "• 

- U. U ) If <j clifltt \vl10 1 * nUWnllng or Is JiltojjJ fo ntipid n public olrtnpijt.irV’ 
seluJOhojyi oorttfffl^y the Hoard offeHu/mt!^ under -tl„. Kh<i.M-MNr V 
3? c,nlim (Wlnil AMiUlIkfflf Clill.trorg Art, mi. o^moiloiw-ntnry Kdimttrioii 
m-frotlvo n.nti Kpiloptkr^indrenr'ATas. isno to ioi*. attain* any year otfneo 
during, the sthooTterin, the child shall not, for the purpose of any enactment or 
1 
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hy-hiw.l whet her made before or after the passing . ■* ihis act, relating to school 

nxuwUkw.lv have attained t Ini t year of age until the end of tin* term.* 

(li) .The local education authority for tlio purposes of Dart III of the l/ltliRa- - 
tion Actl UKi'J. nifty nmke regnhu ions with the approval of the Hoard of Ediir-u- 
Hou protidii.g that a chili! may, iu such cases as arc prescribed by the repuRt^ 
tions, be refused admission to a public elementary school or such certiiied 
school as aftavsaid Arept at the oonimcnccmqut of a school term. J 

10. m Subject as hereinafter provided, «H young persons shalUttond such 
continuation schools at such time's, on such days, ns the local edtieaiiun authority 
of t tio area in which they reside may require, for 32 m hours in each year, distrib- 
uted as regards times niul seasons as may best suit (lie circumstances r»f each 
locality, or. in'the case of a period of D -^s than ft»r such mnnher of hours 

distributed as aforesaid as the iui n I i illll ai ion ant lmrity, having regard to all 

the circumstances, mushier reasonable: /Vore/n/, That 

(<M i he obligation to nticiid continuation schools shall not. within a period 
of seven year* from the appointed day on which H^jiro visions of 
this section come into force, upply tc young persons between the ages 
of Hi and IM. nor after ilmt period to any young person who. has 
nUnhied tin*, nee of Hi before the expiration pf that ihthhI ; and 
(6J Imrliit: the like l*Tiod. if the local education authority S 4 » resolve, the 
p _V mmilior of hours for which i^young person may be required tit nTteml 
cunt imia iTon schools in* any ‘year shall lie 280 instead of ;j*20, 

(2) Any you ntr person — 

(i) Who is abo/e tin* age of 1-1 years on tin* appointed day; or 
(ii) Who-bas satfsfaetorirv completed a course of training for, and is en- 
gaged hi, the sea service, in accordance with the provisions of any 
national scheme’ which may hereafter ho established, by Order iu 
Council or othenffse. with the object of maintaining nn adequate 
supply of wcll-truineil Hritish seamen, or. ponding the establish- 
ment of such scheme, in accordance .with the provisions of any 
interim scheme approved by the Hoard of Education; or 
(Id) Who is above the age of lb years ami either— 

(«) Has passed the hlatileulatlou examination of'ft universlty,.of 
the United Kingdom or an examination roeogniziHl l»y the 
bitten I ion .for tliy%tr| toses of this section ns equ l valent thereto; or ' 

■' ls sI >own to the satisfaction of the lodd education authoiHty^ 

•trt'-Ijaxe been up to the ago of 10 under full-time instruction in 
m^iool recognized by the Hoard of Education rib ciHcient or under 
suitable and cflieient full-time instruction In some other manner, 
shall be exempt .from the obligation to, at tend continuation schoyjfe under this - - • 
act tin less he Inis Informed the authority in writing of Ills desire to attend stub 
schools and the mithoKtv have prcseHhed«whnt sc 1 tool lie shall attend. * 

(3) The obligation/ to \i tend continuation schools under this net Blmll not 

Ml'ply to«any young- -peraon-y .. ■' * . , *' 

(i) Who is bIiowii to tlie satisfaction of the local education authority to be' 

-under full-time Instruction in n school recognlzpd i>y tlie Hoard of 
Education os e.flleicnt or to t& tinder. suitable and effleient full-time 
tost ruction In some other monitor j or : - 

^ JW Vli^is-showii t o the sn t lsfih-t Ion .of' the It^.Epdiicntlon authority to 
•VC- -lie- titter. suitiaf^i^niid T^fKiimW 
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(4) Where a supplying secondary education is l/ispeotol by ,, nrltisl. 

university, nr in Wales nr Monmouthshire l.y t he fent ml Welsh Hoard, under' 
regulations made hy the inspecting l„wly after eonsullaiiA, with the Hoard of 
K<l"oatio". ami tlir'in-iK'i ling body reports to flic Board ofM-ld unit ion (h;n the 
sell.,..! uni hes sot isfaelnry provision for the education „f ,|,e sehohirs a voting 
person who Is attending. or has attend.xl, sue), „ school shall for the purposes of 
this seel ,„n 1,0 i rented as if he wore n, tending. or „ti«ule.l. a selioV.l reeo- 
1 1 1 x* •< f h y Hu* Board of KduoaiiuJi ;w cMuinjf . 

to) If It y, um.tr iX'rson who is or has boon in tiny sehnni nrediiealinnn) instl- 

• p,,m " of ><•"••* l"rson, represents to the hoard that 

; U ’"" K |,mo, ‘ ,!i '""tlo'l to exemption under tlic itrovisions of tliis seetion 
or tin,, the obligation im,,ose.l hy this s,vtlon\loes not apply to him. l.v reason 
that he ,s er has been umler si, it:, hie „„,l olticieKjnsI ruction. i,'„t that the loettl 
ediiem ion authority have unreasonably refuted N. accept the instruction as 
sal istaetor.v. the Hoard of Ktlttcat ion si, all consider V rmiresenlation ami if 
sat, shed that 11,0 represent, It ion Is well founded, shall W an order declaring 
'!" iwsun Is exempt from the ohligntion t, Amend a contimtation 

sehool under this act for such eeri..,la„d subject to such conditions „s may 
he named the order: /boride,,. Tim, ,he Hoard of fidnention ninv refuse to 
consider any siiel, representation unless the local, e, meat ion authority or the 
Hoard Of hdiieat ton me enabled to inspect the seliool or educational institution 
In winch tho inst met fan is nr has boon pimi. 

(C) The local education millmrit.v may rispiire, in the ease of nnv voting 
jiersn" who is under an obligation attend n continuation school, that' Itis 
/eiuployi, tent shall he suspended on any day when his ath'mlnnee is tvqnired, 
not only during the period for^ which lie is required to- attend the school hut 
also for such otiier spe,-i(ie< , | part of tluTday,* nn t exceeding two hours, as the 
authority -fa, shier necessary in or,W to secure that lie .iiav be in a fit mental 

and bodily condition lo receive fall <fit from attendance „t the school-: /Vo. 

• lh "' lf .""- v n rises bet weeh the locnl education authority and the 

employer of.n young person whe „ nVpiifeincnt, made under this subsection 

IS reasonable for tin- purposes aforesaid, that iptest Inn 'shall -be determined l»y 
the Hoard of Kdnealirm. and if tho Hoard of Kd mat ion determine that the 
rei,n ireme.it is unreasonable, they may substitute suc|, other requirement as 
t!u*y think migotinhlc. 

Jj-^Tlie I, leal education nmhirily shall not reqttire nnv voting person to 
ntle.nl a continuation school on aBimdn.f. or on any day or pnr’t of a .lny exetu- 
slvolv set apart for religious observance hy the reHgious bodv to which lie 
belongs, or -luring any Imlitlay or half holiday to which hy any enactment regn- 
■lnUiig Ids employment or hy agreement he Identified, nor so far ns practicable 
..lining any holiday or Half holiilay which in his employment lie is accustomed to 
enjoy, nor between the hours «f 7 .in the evening' and 8 in the litorning: 
/'roe,,/,,/. £hnt (lie ktciil education authority tuny, with the approval of the 
biitn-d. vnfy those flours In tlie ease of young persons employed fit night or other- 
\visi» employed at abnormal tjuios. 

W). A loettl education authority ‘slmll not, without the eonseht of ft ydtiftg 
(-oj-MteJl^ult^ hJtit to attend any continuation Seliool- held at or ’in eotimrtloW 
with B.e~pln<fe of Iris employment, .The consent giyen by a .voting person for 
% lu'i'POsc of this -provision jtuny iMf'Ay ! thtl rawn hy hbe month's notice in writ-' 
!,)g sent to tl.Bi emimy6r attd to the loyal education nutforlty. 

Any Bel.oJ altenriotl by a young person at or lit connection with tlie place 
of lda employment shall he open to Juspeetiou either by tlie local education 
10O40CV-1& 7 ' so*"!' 
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authority or t>y tin* Hoard of Education at 1 1 le option of the jk.tsoii or persons 
rvsimiisihlo. for the management of the sellout. 

(0) In considering what roKtjnuatioii school a young imtsoii shall he required 
to nttoiHl a liK-at tMjucation authority shall have regard, us far as praetieahle. to 
any preference which a you ug iht.soii or tin* parent of a young person under the 
a^e of 10 may express, ami if a young person or the parent of a young persoq, 
uiulei the age of 16 represents in writing to (ho loenl education authority tluj 
ho objects to any juirt of the instruction given in the runt Munition sehooi*^vhij 
the young Iverson is 'required to attend, on the ground* I hat it is contra 
offensive to his religious belief, tho^obligatipn under this act to atte nd 
school for the pur|H»sc (tf such instruction shall not apply to him. am] tlfjffia 
education authority shall, if practicable, arrange for him to atteml someotfier 
instruction in lieu thermf or some oilier school. • , 

11. (1) If a young imtsoii fails, except hy reason of sickness or other un- 
avoidable cause, to comply wiMi any requirement imposed u|k>u him under this 
act for attendance, at a rontiimntiyn schubl, he shall he liable on summary 
conviction to a flue not exceeding o, shillings, or in the case of a second or sub- 
sequent offense to a tine not exceoilliig jEl. , 

(J) if a parent of a young [Vrsoii lias conduced to or connivi*! at the fail tiro 
, ° n Ul ° l mi 't of *1‘« young person to attend a continuation school as required 
under th^act, he shall, unless an order has been made against him in res] met 
of such failure umlcr sectional of the Children. Act. he liable on sum- 

mary, conviction to a line iM excelling £2. or in life Case of a second or snhse- 
* qiient offense, whether relating to tin: same or another young person. to a 
tine not oxavding £,*t. •>**- 

Ul The Hoard of Education may from time to time make regulations 
• prescribing the manlier and form iu which notice is to he given as to the con- 
tinuation school (if any) which a young person is required to attend, and the* 
times of attendance thereat, and as to the ho^ during which his employment 
must he suspended, qnd pVoviding for thejssneof certiff/ntos of age. attendance, 
and exempt ion^nid for the keeping and pivservaTTTfn - ^ registers of attendance 
anfl generally for carrying Into effect the provisions of this.net relating hi 
con; hniatioii schools. 

(2) For .the purposes of the provisions of this «ct\ relating to continuation 
schools, the expression “year" means in the case of any young person the 
tjcriod of 12 mouthy rorkoiHMl from the date when he censed to be n child, or any 
subsequent imthm! of 12 mou (y is. 

V 1 * (1) The Kmidlment o l f Children Act. lfftC, so fur as it relates to Eng- 
land and Wales, shun 'be amended as follows; 

U) For subsection (1) of section 3 the following subsection shall he suh- ‘ 
at It uteri; ^ . 

dA child under the age of 12 shall wit l>e employed ; and n child of the 
nge of 12 or upward shall. not be employed on any ►Sunday for more .than 
M'vo hours, or on any day on whleli he Is required to attend school before 
\ tbe of whi'NdJiours'ou tlmt day, nor on any day Imfore 0 o'clock 
■\ in. the morning or. after £ o'clock'. In the evening: ' Prorirfc*?, Tim! 

v . /l a^-Jocnl. mtUiorlty. may mnko a by- law ; lKU-ml tting, v wjth respect to 

'1 ' ^ yyi c }} iotwjimttons ns nrny/bi; KlHH*itUql,V bi)il subject rU) such^omll- \ 

.... _ A ; * tid4is Yjjuy. -'lay neeessiiry to safegunfd the interest* of the chUdreiv ‘ 
tW.Vlfipk^inenf of: bid Ul fc&o f n fe age of l 2 ; or upwn rO )>e fore / bcI tool r ^S 
and ^H^rntiitoyineid^ cblUlfen b^tholtf^part'nfSr.bat 
' any employ meat [Hwmltttsl bjv by-law on a sciuud day before^ In Um 
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bcfme\in the morning he shall not be employed for more than one 
your in t\c afternoon.” 

(li) In siibsceti,dM2> of sgclion 3. which prohibits the employment of » child • 
uinlcr llu; Age of 11 years in street trailing, the words “ under the age 

of II yojirs/’’>lial] be m.*|»oalCMl. 

(iiii l or set-lion VJ the following section slmUjn? suUstitmed: 

Kxceiit ns tvgnnls the City of London, the powers ami duties of n 
local authority under this act shall he deemed |o be powers and duties 
under Dart 111, of the Education Act, 1002. nud the provisions of the 
education acts for the time being in force with regard to those powers 
and dudes nud as to the maimer in which the expenses of nn autln.rilv 
under Unit part of that net shnjl lie paid shall apply accordingly 
l or the deiinitmii of the expression NMPlutliority " there shall be 
Mj|tsiiiut(»U the follow in- definition: 

"The expression • loeai authority.* means in tjie ease of the Cite of 
I.oiulo„ the mayor, aldermen, and eon.,,, ons of that city in common 
council assembled and elsewhere the local education authority for the 
purposes of Part III of the Education Act. long.- > 

(2) The Prevention of Cruelty ,o f Miildren Act, P.RN, so far as Jt relates to 
England anil Wales, shall lie am, •tided ns follows: 

(U In paragraph (b) of s,>ctioii 2, which restricts the omplovmhnl of hoys 
under the age of li years otiil of girls under the age ,'.f J,5 years for the 
puipose of singing, playing, or performing, or being exhibited for profit 
or offering anything for sale, between 0 p. and C a. m„ -- S fi. ,„.*• shall 

’ be siiltstitnteil for •• I) p. in.” so far as relates to children under 14 

yours of age ; 

(tip In paragraph <e) of section 2, which restricts the employimmt of children 
under 11 years for the purpose of singing, play lug, or performing, or 
being exhibited for profit, or offering anything for sale, 12 ve irs shall 
bo substituted for 11 yours; 

If, section .1, which rob (os to licenses f„r the employment of children ex- 
ceeding pi years of „ge. the ng.sof t; years shall be substituted for the 
Ugo of 10 yoars ; * 

A license undci section 3 to take Virt In any entertainment or series nf 
entertainments, Instead of being Inin ted. vaifed. added to, or rescinded 
ns pioyiiksl by that section, shall be grained by the local education 
author"}- for the purposes of Part 111 nf the Education Act. lint" of ’the 
Iho iin* In whig), the child reside . subject to ski, restrictions cm- 
dll Ions as are prescribed by rules made by (he Board of Education, and 
mny lie rescinded by the aiitlmiily of any mvn In. which It Jakes effect 
or Is about to take ellect if tlm restrictions and conditions of the 
license nr,, not observe, I. mid. subject *s aforesaid, may he varied or 
I hat .ittilhorily at the t-ispieSt of the holder of the license- 
(v) Iho holder of a license, shall at least seven days before a child fakes 

pan in any enierinlttment or series of enterfn Inmenu furnish the ; 
Ihe local cdtieatlon authority of the area In which -the ortlertn Intact 
Is to take phyco with particulars of 'the license and such other li, forma 
thni Its iho hoard of Education duty itj- rules prescribe, ottd If Jto falls 
tu ftirnlslj >$dt {iju-iif-uiors anttdnfotjnnih.ilf as bf&Ve$tU1,. he shall bo 
Jww, on Mlfufthiry cojVvIotlmi, to n flife n<H exceed I li" {5 
^Stilisei tliiii.s ,a, oinl cn If. sivtlot, <W, cease to u^yWlth respect 
to licenses to ink# part in an entertainment or serlos of cutertufimients : 


(Hi) 


(Iv) 
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, /.'.Woin'/;/ i,f 1‘oirrrs ami llutir*. 

17. fen- I lie purpoM- of Mi|i|ilmmnl nml roiiiforrinc (In* inslnulion mid 
(i\«l pli.vsil'Ilt trolliing provide, 1 l,v (lie pHlili.- s.vsU-m of clmutioll. mid 

"T''' ollii'r jmiwois. |,K„I clmiitimi millmi iiy for i|, e 

A 1 ""' 1 111 " f ilie.KiIn.-mimi An. 1!H»J. :,s rispoi ts rliii.lron nt«mili„ s 
I'lililir oloiirvldm-y srlmnls, mu I n l<u-;il (iltnnl ion niilliority for lln* pm'posos of 
I'mt II of (liiu ml US ros|ncis ollmr • liil.lrrn nml vo„„" p,.rso„s.„,„l ,„*rso„s 
OAVI- Mil* HK«* of\s Hill'll, lii,K.ilm-iiii,, wl l insi ii >itipns ii.n.v, with lln* npprovnl of 
,i "‘ ol l^lV.iiion. milk.- iiirm.-iimiiis lo supply or innimmn or uid tlio 

."lipply ur ninimemi\jic of — 

{ 'l ] ni ‘ camps. especially fur vuiiu- persons 'atliMnlin- «.-on- 

t i mini ion srlu^ils ; • 

mmt for physical Irnining, phiying Holds* (other than 
pounds nf public elementary schools imt provided hy 
y V school l school swiimnini: Paths ; 
facilities Ijgf^ocvVd ami physical t mining in the day or evening, 
'rin* Inonl education \nt1;m i ty for the purposes of Part II of the 
I -dncnTSmAel.. shall have the same diilies and lowers with reference to 
ttmKiiig prHs^sioii f<vj’ Iho UM*dknl r^spcriiun ufid treatment of children and 
youn; r pers«Uis7Hiel 

{/) Seeondarys^Mii'^tN provided hy tl\mi 

(e) Aiiu m hool\m|r^ gnvernhii; body dC \\^>h h. in pursunnu* of any scheme 
jfiade undei'S^m Welsh Intenuedi^\Kdm:ation Act^NJ: 

. {neats are tuado 

£’u f am authority as a governing body 

Jof which a local edm-nlion nuthorlty urXthe governing hotly under 
{that net: * \ 

(|onl i m i iii t ion schools miller their direction and .control: and 
%rU other schools or educational institutions (not being elementary 
sehools ) provided hy them as the hoard direct; 
ns a hiuvjtMhaation authority for the tmrposes of Part III of tihL Kdnrntion 
f\et t KKfOtmve tender, paragraph M *//) hf subsection ( 1 1 of section Til of tho 
iiuiV-V^niiitistralive Provisions) Act, IJHiT, with reference to children 
htVmling puhii> v cleinentary schools, niid- may exercise the like lowers ns n*- 
speats chihlrc\inl\\ v ung persmis altendin- any school’ nr educational institu- 
tiou.Vvhetltor i\hh*d , t hem oriiof, if s<> rcMpicsted \by or pn behalf of the 

IviSotNt having tlte nmutacmtmt thereof. 

(2) rho-T .oral Ktliuuti^n Authorities (Mi'dieal Treatment ) Art. lnnfl, shall 
ni>tdy whW* any n apical f^Natineid is given in pinWninf* of lids serl^.i/its it 
applies to treatment g\en ii^Xrsuanec of section *3 of’ the Kthieatlou ( Adijijtiis- 


Kdueation Act.\SSp. any pay- 
Kwl administered by a local cdu- 
nmler that act. and any school 


triUlve I’rovUUuis) AckpMit 
Pi. (1) 'UhKpo\v<*rs oiNhmnl 
Hi of the Kiln cot fon Act, Jth 
> (rt) Supplying. or ^hffng 




‘ 4 


edViil ion imt nor i ties’ Tor the purposes of Part 
aHintJUde jK»weeto umke afi'qriifemenfs for— 
x . . OiPPl >\o £ MuirsQrv^whiHiis twWeJv expression 

ini.\itle nursery WW). W«:ldh|r^i 2 Hrt'l Xty^W 5 ycufs 
\ ° e ' n ^ r - or latt*r*ifA- ipuy V approved hy tile BoAjd of ftduetf-*^ 

♦ ^ (i/Mi li ^ \ 


s. 


V* 


■ V y ' J \ «.rv 4 ” T ' M i-oejLwaju of 

lioii, fvlmso . iiy^itianvcAi. Wii ft sWio^c Rf jiuccs'sftrj .«riNnili|e for 

{of Aiiorifllii^ lo rtJfje,Jioi(llli, ! noftflsli.ifiit, lv j)rt }’f,cliTl<k<‘n ' 

nttwaiflK n^fsory \ V j , \ • \ r ■ 

m Not^’ltlrsUmlluii (li» Dto^JvIntiX lAmiy met \ PuMlfi^ient the Ttoiml of 
EiluciUlou may, out S ^w*p jMin»'luy\ 1'urlluiTvmt,- pay grants In dt^i, 
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- nursery schools. provided that such grants £hnll not 1 m* paid in report of any 
surli school unless it is open to inspection. b.Vthe local education authority, and 
unh*ss i.’ at authority are enabled to appoint representatives on the body of 
managers to the extent o' at. least one-third of the total number of managers, 
and before recognizing any nursery school the board shall consult the local 
eduration authority. 

‘JO. A local education authority alfull make arrangements under the Klemen* 
tnry Education .f I >efeeti\e a ml Kpileptie ridldivn) Arts* lsp‘> t‘o P.Ui, for as- 
eeriatning what children in their area are physically defective or epileptic 
within the moaning of those arts, and the provisions of tin; Elementary Kdma- 
tiou ( 1 tefeet ivc- and Kpileptie Children) Act. 1PH, .relating to lhentally de- 
fective children, shall he extended so as to apply to physically defective 
and epileptic children, and accordingly that act 'shall have effmt as if ref- 
erences therein to mentally defective children included, reference* to physically 
defective and epileptic children. , f 

‘2\. Where a local education authority for tho purposes of Tart 111 of the 
Education Act, IhoJ, are satisfied- in the ease of any children that, owing to 
the' remoteness of their homes or the conditions under which the children are 
living, or other exceptional circumstances nft'eri ing i he children. thoseVhildivn 
are not in a jmsition to receive tin* full benefit of education by means of tip* 
ordinary prowsimi made for the purpose by the authority, the authority may, 
with the approval of the Hoard of balneation, make such arrangements, either 
of a 'jiermhnent or temporary character, and including the provision of hoard 
and lodgjpg, ns they think best suited for the purpose oL‘ enabling those children 
pi receive t he benefit of ellieient elementary education, and npiy for. that purpose 
enter into such agreement . with the parent of any sm-h eliihl as they think 
pro|>er : rrovitioi. That where n child Is boarded ontJ^tjnirsuance of'thls se) tion 
the local edneati"H authority shall, if pos>ihle. and, n^fFu* parent so reipiesN, ar- 
range for the hoarding out being with a person belonging to the religious per- 
suasion of Hie child's parents. 

JJ. Section 1 of the Education (Choice of Kmph ».v uient ) ; Act. Ill 10. which- 
confers on eertaln local- education authorities the prtwet* of iissisting hoys and 
girls with reaped to Hu* choice of employment, sliall have ell'eet a,s if " IS years 
* of age” wore therein substituted for “ 17 yeftrs of nge.*‘ 

' j:t. With a view to promoting the eHieleney of teaching and advanced study, a 
local education authority, for the purposes of Part II nt the Kduention Act, 
IlHtJ, may trtd teachers- and students to carry on any investigation for tin* ad- 
vancement of learning or research in or in connection with an educational in- 
stitution. n ml with.thnt object may aid educational institutions. 


Jo, A loe:jp education authority shall hot. in oxereiso*of the |>o\vers coufernaV 
Upon them lty paragraph tM of subsection (1) of section lit nf.the Kducation 
( Admhdstnjtive Provisions) Act, 1!H>7, or hy lllils act, establish a general dome 
ciliary service of treatment hy medical prnctjjllnuers for cUildrgti or. young |hm*- . * 
sobs, amjyiib making arrangeinentH for the treatment of children and. young 
>g^onsjt; I*K’ai.(*i1ueat,tjM» authority shall cimsUler.ho\V far they; can avail them* * . 
^Selves of theservlcesof private tnmlical prnt’Utloifcra. .. 

A tiol i i ton . u tl'cv * , in'.Vubtui 'Etctiii* ntftry Svhool.fi. • * v t *;, 

^ ■ ? ** - >' ** V V, 

_ 207- (TE fethfll; ho*, cl i a rgotl o r i dhow charges X 6L i\ n.V Kind tiih dosin tiny ^u 

public okdneniary "’stdiool* except ns prpluod hy the PMurahcm (Provision of 


1 
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(2) niirlmra period of G«r?enrs from llir appointed .Iny tl„. n.mr,I of K,l„. 
cm, m, shall a, end, .readout of moneys provided hy Parliament. p„ y , hl . 
inmiiiwi's of a school „mi>, mined Ian not provid.-d hV a local education author- 
ity In "Inch foes "ere chat-el immediately hoforc lh< V apm-inled .lav too 
nvotnp. y,*arly snm ,„,i,i the n.anaccrs nmlor soch,,, 1»“ .f the Kthnmii..,, 
Ad. UHL. .h.nns 11,0 live years i„„„e, Hatch proeedine the npiadntnl ,\v 

* * * * * * 

* /I ftminis/nttire Provision a, 

. 27. If the cover, litift ho,ly of any I or ed„r„ii.,nnl Instil,, n „ t ijjfi,,. 

ovitispection hy any department. or. if there Is no p.verninc bo.lv 

the hea.hnaster requests the Hoard of K.lncalio,, t.f «„s|h.ci the school or he 

stunt, °n ami to report thereon, the Ho, ml of E.lneallon .|„ s „. if they think 

in. free of cost; hat this section shall he without prejudice to the provis 

rein line to the Central Welsh Hoar, I contained in M, l, section (1) of 
of Hu* Loanl of Education Act, 18*H). ' 

Mil III Older tlnil full infortmitiot, miry l„> nvniluMc as to the provision 
lor e.1, nation ami the use made of such |, revision in Knchilid and Wales— 

(«) It. Shall he the duty of person as- hereinafter deline.l |„ 

respect ,.f every school edmaliohal j„ r(MV |p, „ f 

era "Is from the Hoard of Iahnation, to furnish to the Hoard of K.Iu- 
111 a form pic* HI mm l hy i In* board 
t») In the ease of a school or iMlncathaiaH institution existing at 
(hr appointoil i lay, within thtro months of Unit .lay; 

III) In the ease of a school educational instil uti.m opennl 

nf "‘'' day. within three im.tithsjf the op, mine thereof- 

the name and address of thfr school or i„s(lT!,tf»n and a short de- 
script ion of the school of Institution ; ^ 

(M II. shall he the duty of every suet, responsihle person when required hv 
, the I ■< at nl of |..dm'„tlo„ to furnish to the hoard such further particulars 

\uili r<*s|rtrl \t> i ht* school or i n si itm Ion as may |>o luvscribt'jJ bv iv'ii- 
laiions nuitlc by the Iw.aril: 

/Widef, Ttjat^ho hoard may ,‘xempt from both hr either of the nh*,o 0 
ohlicutmns any schools or .Hiieitlonal institutions with respect to which the 

»"•»« iR n,r,,i " ,y " IP <" ,ss,>ssi “» flf "»• or Is otherwise 

,f ' responsible person falls t„ furnish m,y Information renulfed hy 
this. seen,,", he shall he lint, Icon summary conviction to a penalty not ex, red Inc 
£H*. and to a penalty not exeeudins £5 for every day on wide), the failure 
4 'ontintms iiftcr ctmvirllon therefor. 

tin Vor the purposes of this sectl.-n the responsible person” means It, e 
secretary iw*,n nerfon,,h, S , the duty of were. ary to the coven, hm bo, tv 
of th, school or- institution, or, If there is rto Coven, Inc body, the headmaster 
or in- iron responsriile for .the n pus, cement „f the school or lastltutfaml 
\\y An, ivcniatimrs n tn,|e hy the IHmrd „£ Education igA- tliW sU w>„ 
with respect tp tho pftrtiefilars to ho Wrhlsluiti Shall he laid We thirfflittout I 
ns noon fls mny after they ore made. 

(p^onylthstiitalliig nuytliipg ity.dtlic Kdrfcntifm AUQ2 tile nnnofiit- 
it, cut ®t ipaelters q.f hat hfWche.l b they sta^of mw par- 

1 1t-ldttP' pu^le d^,etjtUg|6^,0jjl ,ftul tochers jappolnlod ,ft, r the »U,m.J'o£ 

ba«^% tho logd wlrn^lM,, intvlbriiy, nyd, lUtAies^ declared font the locjil 
education authority htive power to tilreet the mam, cm of_fl„y publUi elementary 

■JU 


m 
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sr||ou!s,hnt |ii'i 
Hiielt leai I h’l's 


biknnial svuviiY or rnuc^riox, hug-hus. 


i\ idcd 
to ’the 


hy 1 1 m - ni t" 
schools. 


make 


fits li (lie mhuUsimi of any 


of ;i pid'lie elementary 
, if t In y w ish rinse t he 


Anl>. ( 1 ) TliC lll;ili;i^el> 
local eiini 'Mi ion ;iin liorily 

nolii-r |n l he |iie;il eil milt in|| A ;i 111 Itnl'ily of l heir 
ami* a hoi jir innler this pnw jsinn shuil not Ih 
ci if i>ei j i (.if l!if !».»■;• I education authority 
( 2 ) * 1 f the limmipU's of ji school who I 
unwilling t" carry on t lit * school up tiVjflic expiration 
notice, the s<ln ml hoit^e sluill hr |yll at the ilispnsa 


si linn) not pnwided liy thy 
sel innl, chilli L*i \*i» IS ii mh I hs’ 
lit fill ion t o I-Iose the Sc In ml, 
u il Inllii w li except with the 


I ■ : i x f L f i v r ^ s 1 1 1 ■ 


i a notin' inv iim.Ue 
«f tjie period spi -eit'eil 
of t hr h M-a I ei I lira I jn|\ 


authority. if 111 
free of rhiifur, 
to ifn ohairat i"ii nn 


:i lit Imriiy so desire, Xi*r the whole nr* any part of tho period, 
for tin' purposes nt li srhpnl prodded hy thrtn, hut suti.irrt 
the pari of tin- authority to keep dir sehonlhoiiso in repair 


and to pay any outei'inys in rr-ped I J o 
house and tin* sdmu| fufliitut'e hy the 
school to the like rxtrhfand sijhjrct h 


l^ie 

■i’i i 'f. a hd fo ji lln^v 
persons who wen 
the like eonditi 


tin 


ns 


me of 1 1 ] e 
* Iran labors 
if the selm 


il- 


il laid 


cold inuod pf he carried on hv those niamhaTM. 


lit . Where I lyre arc i wn or 
the local tshleii i ion authority id' tin 
locality., the'lpi-al cdncalioii antli 


* ^ ^ * m 

nioro pnhlic cleniei.it a ry schools n^t pro\idcd Jiy 
the sa me Metioniitud iniiid character in llir same 
rity, if they consider that il is expedient 


for the purpose of educational rllii irpry arnl ernnotny, may. with ihr appnoal of 
I ho Hoard of lalmaiion, 27\c ditvtioijs forthe distribution of 'the children In 
thosV schools ,'iccnrdiim tn :ip' ( sex, of altnititiietd s. ;uid otherwise with respect 
to the ottra rn/a t ion of Tin* sdmols.; and for ttie pTouphi;: of the schools under 
one body of managers must It utvd hi the manlier provided, hy subsection t*Ji of 
stctioti t>of the Kdmnticn Acl. 1*1 Kill : fVni ith <! t Tlmt.jlf (he eoiisiitnt ion irf the 
body of teanairers fails to In* delctftiiiied hy the Hoard of Kdilmih'ii uudor that 
section, tin* hoard shali observe the principles and proportions ptcsitihod h\ sec- 
I ions h a mil 1. of I hat act ; and tha t . If I he managers of a school .affnied h\ and 
directions dum under this seet ion request a puhlie Inquiry. the hoard shall lmld 
ti public i mi u i >\v hf*forc approving: tliose directions. * * 

dlT. til Not waitlist at id it itf the provisions of ■ sort ion fi* of tin* Kdnyu t ion Ad , 
11WI2. or, In th** case of I.otideu. suh-eetion (11 of section 2 ef \t lir^Miti-at imv 
(l/mdoii) Act. HKl.d, as to (lie appointment of managers, ati.v puhlid elementary 
neltoo) whhlt In tho opinion. of tin' hoard is organized for tin* snip, purpose of 
giving advanced Ins.ygfTHlon to older children may n be liutmt^ed in- such manner 
mm limy lje approved hy tin* loeal education aut'horlty, and,. ln.*the mse wf a 
school mjt provide*! hy that pulhorlty, also, hy the nmnn 5 ;Pr*;nf tin* sdnsT. 

( 2 i Notwithstanding any lid n't; contained tn wK-tionsdl and N of tin* Kd neat ion. 

. A/*t, 1002, or In section 2 of the K(fm.:Pt ion (1 /union) Act, 1SI0H. the provision of 
' I'uvnilses for Classes In practical or advanced instruction for children, attending 
•'■■from more than (*ne pnhlic elementary school -shall not l>o diMuned to 1>^ fli^ 
•■*provWf6ii of u new ^uhlly elementary *svluM^ t iiinl any elans conducted la siieh 
direiuisew ' niay. be urn linked in Mich manner taay .be approved hy the loeal 
education authority: - f - ■ . ‘ c ' ^ 


^-^dCx Cpt UM.y ypressiy pro v bled 1 >y t li 1% ad , not 1 1 1 hit In :.t 1 i Ik’ ad Mhn 1 I n fTeor 
"f%t h^pri^isioh^ ;of vtl mCduvu ti on 1 1 1 fyli u b ereuidi tjiry. 

ptiivid^4)y- iiiedoi ^ a U H un ll y JorCtlieVprtfv i s ! oii s *of lbi rt I l£j(#f t hp " ‘ 

; F/Wimtiou Mi, 11HKJ, 






y : r/winii ion act, im)w. 

I H> (1) A ; Io?fc| (| lira thn> tin I \^v \ \y ii ui y be a u \ hoti| 7/*i 1 to pa rein t se l imd 
ctuupulaor liy for the purity «e of any of Jl ' . 

— ■ ; — 
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nr,Q * J'.vmotins of an* order submitted tq&r Hoard of Kdne«tj.» M and-mu- 
<i,ll "‘ l1 by tlM board in accordant,* with tin • j. % Kinns . o>nf nilu-il in- imrnmaphs 
1,1 ln n:u " f I'M*** I Schedule to tin* 1 lousing. Town I Msiimin-r. nr... a ** t, 

ItMKi. uni l those provisions shall hnv,* iir. V f for flu* purpose. with the S iiMII«- 
(ii-n.oi t||.. Hoard of Kducntiou for tin- 1«»e;>) ^nv(»riinf«*itf heard, of tiio local 
I’llru ;i t ii>n :i hi liorl i y lor tin* local :i nt I k - rit v % :n..l .of reformers p.’thi’ edmaii.m 
;!,!s r " 1 n,frlr,,r,,s h * Hii* :M ' 1 ’ : That tin* Hoard of 1 Mhi.ii inn .shall 

t-oi '•‘Milirm any sin |j order even u-Ihm, unopposed if Mmy ,,,-e of opinimi Hi.n u„v 
f;u ,, l i> i i 1 1 s 1 1 i 1 1 *i j f.it’ (In- purj^sr for which it is proposed to be ipiitv.l. 

♦ * * * , *’ • • 

i_i I lie powers m\cii by ih^s >•-. tinii hi lu-luli.ni. to flu* -eompulsoiw purchase 
"f l.iml by t In- 1 iHlm .it ion :mi lit.riiy shall ».,* in siil.si itut imi ’tor any other 
jM-weis cxisiinir for that purpose, hut without prejudice to any p.»\vers Vmi- 
tcnril hy any pn. vis*. mil order rontpnifil |.y Parliament before tin* appoint id 
«l;i y , 

, ‘ ' A idm ation nuilmrity may, with the consent of the Hoard of Kduea- 

tion. who shall consult tin* authority of the- arm in which tin- pn.piis r( | sins is 

i€, ° 11 P u,,|ir element a ry school, in cases when* ll appears edn- 

voiiioni In do so. on „ site ouisr.il* their ti rca for thduse of children within 
. I h-Mi urea. and for t h*> purposes ,<f 1 l«> nln, nl,o|i arts a school. *r provhhM 
slnl! ho t Jo4‘ nu*d t sit na teal within i lit* »i rt*n of the nuilinriiy. 

.‘Hi. (M H shall not hi- obligatory 041 a ooimiy roinicjl )o chariie 4*11 or rai<c 
' x *ii hiu part h uh,, areas airy portion of sn- h expenses as are mentioned In para- 
- Lri I'li (f * ,,r paragraph (./) of sulw,*i tum M 1 of sivtimi js of the 1-Mu'enJioii 
V‘l. Ilitrj, ami m-eordindy each of those pa niL'nipps. shall Imv,* eff^t sis If for 
Urn word “> 111111 ” then* wa« stihsiii uted th<* won! ** limy " and as if the words 
“loss than <mo half or” wifre omitted ^iciefimii ; iftul, where la-fore (hi- passim: 
ol this act any portion of such expcUs4*s has bi*4*n charged « >n or nlffietite.il to any 
ai-4-.i, the iMiuiiy eonmil nmy caiiyi-l nr vary the i-liarjre -of ullonithm. 

Hi) Iteforo elmr^iu^ any «*m tenses under sm-ihm IS Mi (a ) of tin? I-Mm*aiinii 
Art. IhOU. on miy area situate within a hetciftfi or nrhan dlsirlet flu- rmim ll of 
whiili is an authority for tins purposes »jf hurt III of the I-Mmrat ion Aet. piiej, 

11 (canty cnuiictl shall consult the ciiunHl of tin* boronxh or nrhan disi riitbou- 

cerm-d. . * 

* 

•b. A ay 4*\ pctises incurred, by a council in cnntjoctlon with any provisional 
^eidi-r.lur the pitrpoK(*s <if the education acts, or any order ifiub-r this act for 
V u ' huijiose iff Ho* ipspiisit Igii of laiul, shall di-frayed ns experts^ .of the 
emnicii iimUu- the Kdn^itiuii Am. WU. and ibe council shall liiivo tin- same 
power Ot iH.rmwjB}^ for I he purjihse-of 1 1 ^se expenses ns^they have under sec* 
tuni 1^ of Hie Kdtteatl.pn- Act. for tile purpose of'the exjvnses therein 

iiu-nliouiMl. « 

.*}S*Apy rouimtt Itnving powers under fla education tuts nmy, subject to regu- 
lations ina<U> hydhe lb. an I of IMucntion, defray iN part Of l hydr ext^ijses \uu\vr 
those nets tiny n-asoanble expohses itietu;red them in paying sub5cfipiious 
loyvilrd flip en*t of. or othurwhsi 1 id <onueetjon vytaji. im*<Hin\rs or .^iforgdcety 
i»el(j ^ur x bo pfi r|H»^(y. gf . d i statHslt^ Mu; proipotioft. Wd ^o/yfuviy.anou 01 odpeu? 

OdiiwHontU dUddiilstlnlloti. ,/tiul The atlejnmhCo Of tH?t‘s<^is J 1614 ) hut bxl 
HljU CofiuriL a( -Krt# ipfijr 

(«) Tlie Wimw ofi ornf^ tlma' flnve. ip coniic*ctlod m*y imvt. 

dig fvtild* exi^pt uftli sauction 

. of 1?d\}e«tlon; v, . 1 

»lfv IIIPIll^Y.^’tr'l v ollhir nrimhi 
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(c\ Kxpcmsos slmll m>t be paid 1 q respect ‘of aiiy meeting or conference out* 

, sU]Q * h V Suited Kingdom unless the Hoard of Education have sanc- 
tified tlie ift tendance of ]>ersons nominated by the council at the meet- 
ing or tire coiifo-WiiieeZ „ ? 

, (J) No «. ,! d H ‘nscs for “ ny'|k 1 . l ise slinll be pfd under this section witlunit 

the approval of the I!oan>of Krfucmion. unless extmnditure fuf^tho 
purpose, has been *perinllv aMhbrfrod or ratified r by* resolution of 
• . 1,10 ' oin,< > ’'l. nftrr special notice 1ms horn given to members of the 
** council of the proposal to idithori^e or ratify the exi>emlituro. or, 
wliore n council has ddcgat/d *ts powers under this sort-ion to the 
♦ rducalioW coimnitleo. by ivsyrutiiuf of that cominiltwo after lil^e nmiec 
has been given to Ihe nn^n^hrs thereof. \ 

t J»*‘"-ers Of n ioral wlncnthSTnutliority far’tho \irposos of Part III 

of the K.h.ratioii Act. lgi>2. shall Include a po'wer to proseruWny person under 
a*N-tlon 12 of Ihe Children Aet^ llHig; where the pon*on ggiihistwhom the ofTei 
was rnuunitiod was "a child ; witlrfi the meaning pf this ac\ and to pav/Inf . 
e.\|H*nsi i s incidental to the pmsoeuiiAn.. t \ f i - 

•10, (1) Tin* Hoard of Kdiinitlnn may hffhl n public InquIryl'Tor tho 

of tlicf exercise of nnv of their ] h n\{‘rs or Ihe porfoj’iiiaiiee^f any of the 

under the education nets. * • 

.. . (21 Tim following provisions shall (except as otherwise provide 
education pets) npfijy to nnv public inquiry held by the Hoard of KdiuTiUon : 

-> Tll ° 1,ni * r J «PP‘4nt n t>orson or persons to hold the Inquiry; 

/Is* (f,) Tllr I'woaor i arsons s* appointed shall hold a sitting or sittings i 
t . sotne coiiyenieut pine© m the neighborhood to .which the subject 
■ v V *'»* '^"iry^iTdnhV, an t l thetPat shall hear. receive, itiid examine t, U| 

-evidence nnd jnfontmtion offered, and iiear and Inquire into the < - 
jtrtions or representations nttde resisting the subject matter of 
’ inquiry, with power from time to time to adjourn any sjttlng; ** 

(c) Notice sluijl ite published In such' manner as the hoard direct of evei 

▼^\ieh sitUng, except an adjourned slttlWfe, seven days at least hefo c > 
tlie holdinif t ^e r«*of : • 

feHrTlie iwm 'or' persons so appointed* slinll mal;e' a’ reimrt In writ in- to 
tb.yjfi.nrd soIIIhr forth then/sult of Ihe inquiry nnd.lho objections mid 
, rr|fivwMitntiniis # if any. am do thereat. mid any opinion 6r reOomtfioii. 
dnUons snhmllted by him »jr tliiTm Ift ihe hoard; ' 

(el Tin? honfd slinll furnish n ropy of Hie. report to 'any lo^iJ oduenthm 
iiutlnirliy nmevnied xvit.lt the subject mutter of the Inquiry, ■■•ami qn 

imynient of such fee ns may he fixed by the 1 Iimii'ii VTi ii In 

(crested;** * v * ^ * , *' » ' .1* 

{/) Tiie Imfc'rd tuny, where It appears to them rensonnhle that such nn order 
should he made, order the payment of the whole or iin»part of the 
costs of the inquiry either hy any local odundlU nifthoflty to whose . 
nduitnisl ratiotTfhe liHpifry ninKmrs to the hoard fr> l>e I.nHdcnUil/or by' 
tiie jipplicnnt forUhe inquiry, nnd mn.v 'mpiln*, the npiillcnnit* for'nn hf- , 
: - . -qnlry' to gli c seetfritr fnr.th'e eo*4^thpm>f ; ... . \ ^ 

' <tJ\;Any so v nmdo ^nll .certify, the* nniount to .be. paht h,v the loctd 


i - . 
•f 




. * > *< , . v iw -ia iJiiiu »y uie loctu 

; - Ai education .-nuthqrity or; the np|illnnif, qiid any amount* So certified . 

: t0 <hKiwpn>rj-.; tliertfjf- m nVOclit )lue' 'to ;(ho '< 
^Xt,Vi'^>'feCim\Y 4, ,\l»e.T^flVeriilile T hydhe,‘lK>nHrsu'miiiiirlly tts n;clvlt fiefitlrofif" tlic'T 
" ^-nupiorlly or.lhtoniqgtoint ni the .Tise#ny fier 1 
41. 'flic minutes of the inwfllliyts of a Iftcfll education niillwrlty, ntitl, wliere 
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^nnnnrTfrt^nnd proceedings. of Jhe education eomniluee ns resets the 
. exercise of those powers are not required to he Submitted to the comiril for 
their jnujmvul, the minutes of the proceedings of the education committee 
t eluting to tlie exercise of those (towers shall lie opeu to the ilisis/ct ion of any 
ratepayer m nay ^reasonable Unit* during 'the ordinary hours -of business on 
payment of a fee of I shilling*; nud any ratepayer uiay make a c.ipy thereof 
or tnk#?m extract therefrom. 

' 4-. il) I- or the yearly sum payable ioyhe Central Welsh* Hoard under the 

sHamH-^ulatiihr the intermediate aii.t\ technical education fund of any 
enmity, as defined by the Welsh Intermediate Education Aot, 1 s$i* t there sliull 
be substituted— / 

(a) A yearly sum equal to n percentage not excelling U2* j>or rout, fixed 
4 ^ fimn titne tt* l i me at a uniform rate for every county by the (Vntral 
Welsh Hoard of the sum produc'd by a rate ofjl lmlf|H*nnv in the 
|mAi,,, 1 for *l»U»»wdiiij? year, calculated in the immner provided \>y 
subsection (-3) of section $ of the Welsh Intermediate Education Acu 
1 SSO ; and 

(0„ A yearly sunj equal to per cent of Hie net income ?br the preceding year 
of any endowment comprised in the intermediate and technical educa- 
tion fund of tin* county, (or, in tin* iiitcniative. for ouch year during 
sncii IH'tiod ns may he agreed with tlie Central JJ^elsh Hoard, such 
yearly as that hoard may agree to accept in lieu I hereof. 
f *' F " r * , >''1*iti'|«ise of ascertaining the said net income there shall he de- 
. f, '" m * 1 "' «ross income all proper ex|x*nses ami outgoings in respect 

of administration and management of the endowment (including charges for 
interest on- and rcpaytmuit of Idaiis-nmt replacement of capital), and nnv 
sums required In the scheme to la* ttvtl(.*d jis capital, and the term "endow- 
mont" Khali include augmentations acquired l.y tlie Investment of surplus 
income whether derived ’from endowment or county ‘rate, or front unv otlier 
source, lint, not pro|«*rty occupied for the. purposes of tlie is heme. > 

Ci) The power of. charging capitation fees for scholars olT.-red foe ex-mil- 
nation e. inferred on the Central Welsh Hoard l.y the scheme of the 1.1th dnv 
Of May. 1MH1, regulating, the Central Welsh Intermediate Education I'mij 
Him 11 const*. * 

(4) Tin* provl 

° f . *• v ‘" ' **'-»» iiuiTiniMi mu* lament Ion Tumi 

111,(1 tho rmcrmctliutc ninl technical education funds of conn tic* in W#los hml 
lloninotiilisliirc.'iyid may he repealed or -altered l.y future schemes accordingly. 

■13. All orders, wrtilleales. untie, w, requirements, and iHtrmilctits of a local 
Vdt tent toil nuy.ority tinder the edt|entlou nets. If puri.orting to Ik* signed l>* 
the clerk of the authority or of the education committed, pr hv the director df 
or secrefhry for, eduentloii.jdioll until the yontvAry is provided |>e dwuevi. 
to he made lty the authority and to have been so signed, and may, lie proved 
by tlie production of a copy tlicreof purporting to hmtt t«*en so signed. 

I ® <- 

*. * Educational Oh ititf, ■U \ \ s 

• 44. 4J) $)>. pbtira OX BdntnHon. shall, subject to the rWlstons.bf thl*. aef 
by^regulanoits for the imym^nf to locffi eduction anflttititlcs tiut of 

ifioneya provided by I’nrllsi'nicht Ofamwirtl stibstantjve gvnhts"th ifld<*f ea&.a’tJnrt 
of such amtmntdtnd subject* to such condition? tm.I ll.idtntions-as mnyV prc» 
y*** ^‘the TOCdntlons. ami nothing In any 'net Of Pnrtfanertt shall prevent 
the Education fforh pa.VJng granls t**jyt authority la respect of uny 

expenditure which urn auihority may lawfully incur? ,f T * 


o vis In ns Of thta-stHi inn shall havo oftect and bo construed .hr \>Srt 
vs reg„lfltiii#Tli.i‘ Com in I Welsh Intermediate Education Enurt 
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which nny such securities are Inseriboi] or registered, tlmt i>orson shall make 
such entries in the hooks or registers ns inny he necessary to give effect to 
this section. * 

(3) If any question arises as to whether an endowment or any part of an 
endowment is held for or- ought to ho applied to solely educational purposes, 
ttie question shall he determined by the Charity Commissioners. £ 

• \ • * ♦ • * * * 

CU livery assurance of land nr personal estate to he-T^wt^put in the purchase 
or land for educational purposes. .including eu'ryjisptiCncL' of laud to any local 
ntitBol iiy for any educational purpose or^-posesTor which such authority Is 
empowered I»v any act of Parliament to acquire land, shall he sent to the 
oflites of the PefTiTl of education in London for the purpose of being recorded 
in the hooks of the hoard as soon } ,s llmv beofter the execution of the deed or 
other instrrtiueut of assurance, or in the case of a will after the death of the 
testator, 

*47. Where, under any scheme made before the passing of this* net relating to 
nn educational charily, the approval of the Board of IMuentlon is required hUhe 
exereNo by the. trustees umler the scheme of a power of appointing new 
trustees, the scheme shall, except In such cases us the board may otherwise 
.direct, have effect as if no such approval was required thereunder, and the hoard 
may by order make such modilit atoms of any such scheme arf'mny be neces- 
sary to give effect to this provision. 

General. * 

48. Ill In this act, unless the context otherwise rrqui^ys — 

Tlie expression •‘‘child V moans any child tip to the age when his parents 
cease to ImmiiuUt an obligation to cause 1dm to receive oMicient elementary 
Inslrtietion or to at lend school under J he enactments relating to ele- 
mentary education and the by taws made thereunder: 

The cxpn*ssiuii “ ytmng person ** *»w»..nv » 
is no longer a child ; 

The expression ‘’parent ** in relation to a young person includes guardian 
ami every person who is liable to nmintniii or has the actual custody of 
the young person ; * 

• The expie>slon practical itisHMict ion ’* means instruction In cookery, lufftr- 
drv work, housewifery, dairy wyrk. handicrafts, and. gardening, and jmch 
oilu'j* subjects as the board decfniv to he subjects of practical instruction ; 
The expression ‘school term" means the term as fixed by the local ctfucn! 
lion authority; 

The expression “ sen service ’* Infs the same meaning ns in the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, 1S04. to 1010, nnd Includes Ken-fishing servh*o; 

Other expressions have the mmm moaning ns In the. education acts. 

(2) Iu tlie education acts tlie expressions. •* employ*" nmh," employment ,v 
used In reference to n child or young person. Include employment In any labor 
exercised by way of trade orjor rife purposes $f gb|ii> whether the gain lx? to 
tho chlhl or young !>ersOh or t^ny. Other person., . . * . 

*40. Section m,,( the Uu-nl QoverdmeM A&* Avljldi relates t^compcn- 
sarton^to existing omcbiy, »bflU ffypVto o%r» wrvJb^^maer local Vacation 
mirimrttto at the jm*«infcof thfithcr^vlxV ^virtue of uils.net or nhvfhTqgd^e 
In pumice or In coHse<tuomo of Oils nj^fmfTer mxm pecunfary loss by 
nlAdUM or by dlmjn^tkm or lostArf fees or salary mihp^ aB foUq\ys: 

(a) Teachers in public clei^tifary schools mritittidnoil by a'tbcaT^ucntljbti 


interns a person under 18 years of age who 




v " ly. M ivruil CUllVUtlUi 

ouUiorltj Blind be .L. niod to be om,*,*, nerving under tli«t nutlmrity 
* -* • - - • 
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<e) Any expenses shall be paid by the council under whom the officer was 
servin'; at the date when the loss arose out of the fund or rate out 
of which the expenses of tin? council under the education nct& are paid, 
and, if any comiiensation is payable otherwise than by wny of mi 
dhnual sum. the payment of that eompensatioii shall be a Vupose for 
which a council may borrow for tii*> purposes of those acts N ' 

* * 

r ’-“- ( V T1,is HCt ">»y l,e cited ns the Education Act, 1918, and slnll be 
rcu.l as one with the Education Acts. 1870 to 1910. and those acts and this 
act may be cited together as the Education Acts, 1879‘to 1918, and are in this 
act referred to ns *• tlio nl m at ion acts.*’ 

(2) This act shall not Pxtcnd to Scotland or Ireland. 

(3) This act shall come into oiieration on the apisdiited dnv, ami the np. 
potnte,l day shall he such day as the hoard of Education n.a'y appoint and 
(InTctcnt days may be appointed £or diiTrivnt pm-poscs and fur diflVmu provi- 
shuts of this act, for different ureas or parts of areas, and for different per- 
sons or classes of persous : I'rorhlcl. 1-hat the appointed day for the purposes oC 
subsections (1) ami (3) of section S shall not he earlier than the termination of 
the present war, and for Hie purposes of paragraph (iii) of sdlismtlon ('») of 
section 13 shall not he earlier than three years afier the phasing of this act. ami 
that for u iteriod of seven years from the appointed day the duty of the couneil 
of a county (other than the London County Council!): shall not include a dut. to 
estaldtsli ccrtilicd schools for bearding and lodging pliysically dcfecLrve atul 
epileptic children. 


SCOTLAND. 


THE SCHOOLS /DURING THE WAR. 

Education in Scotland passed through the same vicissitudes since 
Hie. otUlircak of tlic war as in England. The Scotch Depart incut, of 
Education, local school hoard managers, and teacher's devoted much 
energy to minimizing I lie interference with education created by the 
new conditions, but tU^ inevitable dislocation occurred, Manv of 
the school buildings during the pn^t two years continued to her under 
■niijitnpy occupation - . Ibis led to the. introduction in many place*; df 
double shifts,*’ which, however, did not prove to be a satisfactory 
expel imont educationally. The worst feature was a continuance -of 
irregular attendance. and-of (ho granting of exemptions, especially 
in rural agricultural areas. The number of school hoards granting 
no exemptions was 320 in 1013-14; *203 in 1014-15; 120 in 1015*10^ ' 
and 112 in 1010-17, . \ 

-.•■.The relaxation of 'discipline -resulted* in an increase of juvpnilo 
4ejin^icn^^\yhich attracted thp\attcnti(>n of ftll dhterestpiriii tho*' 
t ra in irfg/of <the>oU ng ; > Ew»n allowihrr "far .the .fact flmt-mnnir-Af 
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of play centers, supported by Government grants, provided a means 
for redirecting the youthful energies into right channels. Other 
agencies such as scouts, brigades and clubs, employment agencies 
maintained by school boards, played their part in this crisis. 

1 he greater prosperity of the country conduced to an improve- 
ment in the general welfare of the children, a fortunate circumstance 
in view of the difficulties involved in maintaining the school medical 
service on a normal basis. While there was a considerable decrease 
iii the number of children medically inspected,” there was an appre- 
ciable increase in (he provision and expenditure for medical treat- 
ment. 

Ihe depletion in the number of available teachers was met by an 
increase in the size of classes. ‘*hy the continuance of teachers who 
Imd reached the age for retirement, by the temporary return of 
women teachers who had given up teaching on their marriage, and 
by the employment of a limited number of persons of good education 
likely to be of use in schools for which no technically qualified teacher 
was available.” The output of the teachers*’ training Colleges also 
..appears to have brtm satisfactory. When the question of salaries 
became urgent, tlm Treasury agreed in l'Uf.-l> - to allow a grant 
of one-half of the bonus paid by the managers, suDjeot to a maximum 
grant ot in the case of teachers in receipt of salaries not. exceed- 
ing £ll()Cr oi £-1 in the case of teachers whose salaries exceeded 
£110 but did not exceed tKD)." The total grant paid in this way 
amounted t0 $104,965. In the following year an additional grant of 
Sf2.ti40.2S0 for education was made to Scotland, of 'which $1,970, 875 
was devoted to the purpose of securing definite increases of salary to 
replace the bonus. With the amount lidded by school hoards there 
accrued to teachers an average increase of $90 For the year 10 1,*>~ 10 
an additional appropriation was made by Parliament of $2,000,000 
for .the improvement of teachers* salaries and pensions. In July, ' 
1017, the department appointed a committee on the remuneration of 
teachers in Scotland, which issued a report- lifter in the same Year 
embodying proposed scales of salnnies for teachers and other recom- 
mendations. (See pp, 1 12f.) The department also devoted piu't of 
the new grant to increasing the pensions of retired teachers to, a 
•minimum of $2G0 a year. 

, Intermediate and secondary education showed increasing enroll- 
ment and i tiercasing attendance. In 1914-16 the number of pupils in 
lUgUCi- grade or intern^ihite schools was 29,188; In' 1015-16, 30.699; 

I916sl7 f 31,040, In the grant-earning -secondary schools th& 
,e.nroliinent in 10T§ Was 19.8GG; itf lOlo^jg, 20.31IQ and in 1016-TT; 

(rOidanuntto^classcs and cent ral ins^t t#ws fojf |eclmicat 
instruction, Uhb hffMicK are normally attended by older pupils tfign * 
utjt. full-time mterniediato afhjt secondary schools, were adversely’ 
^ 1 __ 
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<i flor a l I < v thojwar and showed considerable decrease in enrollment 
and attendance. The mitral institutions, however, directed their at- 
tention and resources to war work and also undertook the training of 
dis^ded soldiers and sailors in cooperation with local pension' com- 
mittees* 

The total net ordinary expenditure of the school hoards for 1 5> 1 i- 1 5 
t was 'S-jo;{s ( s.7:3o and the income *-J(i.S7>:h7’J.*». of which *f>,Hs7,Ou5 
came from the department. In 1D1.7-10 all these items indicate an 
increase: the expenditure was $*JO..V5I.4U»0, the income i?‘Jl,t)'.ts:7:»»() ■ 

and the department errant was sn,.|.‘d. ( ao:», a Mini which was consid- 
erably increased in' the following yt*ar hy the extraordinary grant lor 
tlie increase' of salaries. ' 


* TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 1 

The effect of the war on salaries of teachers*!!! Scotland was similar 
to that in Kurland :u*J Wales, with similar attempts to meet the 
situation hv the grant of bonuses. In duly. 1D17, the dovernment 
;i ppoin t i»tl a departmental committee on the remuneration of teachers 
in Sent land 2 which considered apd reported in November. 1JU7, on 
salaries in elementary and secondary schools, and in training 1 colleges. 
The general considerations determining the report of the committee 

were as follows : • " * 

\ - 

In ('.tnsidcriu^ the larger and; more important part of our reference. viz. Hie 
Ruitatde seale> of salary tor different cliissc** of teachers, we* desired to approach 
-the finest inn not solely, nor even mainly, a w one involving iho "interests of a 
sin^lt* profession, but ns one vitally alTeciin^ the, wellnu* of the whole conK 
inanity, 'rind welfare must depend, in increasTiig meirsuro. upon the ellirioncvXc 
of national ecluention : and the fundamental requirement for securing this is 
that there should he an adequate supply of teachers of high rapacity; proved* 
aptitude, ami thorough (raining This ran not he attained Unless Hie remunera- 
tion is sueli as to malic the toacriug profession one which may compete with 
other professions in securing recruits of sufHctcnt enpaeity. and In repaying these 
■ recruits for the time and labor sjHMit in their special Induing. To attract such 
recruits it is* necessary not only that a fair salary .should lie offemrto begin 
with, but — ami it is an even more vital condition— Hint sutllclenljy attractivo 
prospects should be opened to those who have served for n ^tuin* number of 
1 years. * 

Following tins line of inquiry 'the committee came to the following 
general conclusions : . . » ' . ' 

. l.;Th.nt not only as a temporary war measure, hid aw n permanent necessity, 
"hi order to maintain nn eirit*ient.teaehiiig prof^iim lii the Interests of. the cotin-". 

^ t ry, 1 1m ftenern ! . retnu aeration of ,tencfiers'mnst he raised, and that nn cquidizio 
r Tign c of'the.s.cide of-.salaries for; ‘similar chi shcs of < schools* over the, country Ms 
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2. That this tftn not bo ut mined l>j- nn.v con tintial foil of or extension of the . 
bonus system. 

Thai while an adequate initial salary must bp provided, it is oven of greater # 
import awe tlmt- improved prospects should Ik' opened to those who attain a cer- 
tain length of service, and have prove* 1 tlielr con; potency amHlmir iipikiidc for. 
tin* profession* 

*1 That the scale should take account of— 

(o) The length nn*l character of the preliminary training. 

(^) length of sendee. 

(»•) The responsibility of flic post held and its demands on the ropmeity 
• suid I'tier'gy a teacher. 

The scales recommended by the committee are in every case higher 
tium those prevailing at present.. and determined by local and acci- 
dental circumstances. While aware of the large increase of expendi- 
ture involved, the committee declares it to be its — 


firm and considered conviction, however, that the scheme * * * enn not.be 
attained except, first, by an extension of school nrensrand. secondly, by n very 
large projxirtkm of the additional amount required being provided by the 
central authority. * * } Whatever the cost, if jt is proved to be necessary 

for high educational efficiency. we eaif not afford the ultimate extravagance 
which |s involved in undue parsimony in such a ease. It should not he over- 
looked that the aim of the proposed standard of salaries * * * is not so 

much to Improve the position and prospects of (lie teaching profession, as to 
secure in the future, for the benefit of the State, tin nd^iuate supply of amply 
ellicient recruits for our educational army. 




THE REFORM OF EDUCATION. 

The demands for educational reorganization in Scotland have been 
ns insistent, as in England and wore supported by t In* public and the 
teachers. The directions of desirable reforms wer$ summarized in 
a report 1 of the Scottish edit e.atioy reform committee, an organization 
representing the Educational Institute, the Secondary Educational 
Association, and the Class Teachers' Federation. 'I'lie attitude of 
the teachers on tlu'jlesi lability of a national program that would 
unify till branches of education on t lie basis of nat ional needs is well 
indicated by the amalgamation of tlieir three. principal organizations 
in tlie Educational Institute, The professional solidarity tints at- 
tained oilers a guarantee of educational pi;ogre^s. The education 
reforin Committee through n number of subcnihiuil tees issued rCdim-v 
mendations on administration ami finance, general education, the 
education of women, technical and university education, professional 
t raining tmd status, and moral education. The report js a v;\)imbIo 
eonfcribution, and; like similar reports iijLEpgJnnrf, ^riches ediica? 
rion^t thought had ftivhislics, a firm foundation fpb fufcijre recon? 
st ruct ion, 


X 


. ^ 


i 


1 I tc for in In Scottish Kducritlot^'liclng tht Iivp<nt of tUe ikuttfil* liducauOa Ucforra 
•tommlttyc. U^ntairgb,, 1017.) * * 

1(XH00°— 10 8 
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1 l.o committee lnpos.lhc., abolition of tin, parish school board svstem 

ami tlip sii.,stitnl ion of coimly councils nn.l (own ils. acthi- 

t .n.nsl. education committees. Voluntary and endowed schools 

• " ,U ' l,c " i'I'i" tl A c scope of (he national svstem. For d,e 

purpose of coord matin- local and central control „'f c.lncatim, 
appoint incut is recommended of a nationid education council 

.^r lm- o representatives of (,,) the Scotch K.h n ation Dcpartineni : 

• ( ;)• local education am horn les : . ( ,■) universities, provincial 

puttees, central institutions: (,f) teachers c-a.-ed in the various 
t.ipes of schnids: •(<■) other lectin. ate inten^'Siieh a hodv would 
.nake loadable the advice of experts on a hnper- scale than hv 
o the representation of tcaclirm on the local education committees 
which - is also advocated. The nationalist io„ of the educational svJ - 
cm should, in. the o|).mion oi the committee, ho stimulated hv a re- 

• lsinn of the methods of m.ukin- -rants, so that two main purpo.,'. a 

w ^ promoted the estaldishment of a national scale of salaries 
and Hie eiicniira-emciit of , impress hy the assumption of a deiimm 
share, of other approved expenditure: In addition to these, two prin- 
«Mple. ? , special aid should he pirn; to the l.i-l, lands ami the islands 
to ci|u.ili/o Uii* liimlon oi these jmorcr districts. : 

On the subject, of s. Ii.h.I organization the committee emphasizes 
he need of niedical inspect, on and treatment and other provisions 
. "eUarc. Aucndai.ee at school .for f,,jj , imo s ho,.hl he ' 

. made e (| np„lsory up to and fur pan t+n,c up to 18. Kceonnneu- 
. mm me olleied on the size of schools ami classes. The emri.a,- 
jhould he rev lowed in order to determine what subjects are indis- 
pensable a „d to idimmaie-what is merely traditional and ,, unessential 
J he time ym*d tins way. and hy the sin,plilication\,f spclli,,- and 
n t he introdncM.on of the metric system and.decimal ftoinap ( *c»,,,hl 
be utilized for practical work. Emphasis is placed on the importance 
of.ivlip'oiis instruct,,,,, a„«l moral edacat ion, direct, indirect and 
incidental, not only in and through the srhool. but also hv the ro’oper- 
atnm of all the influences afh'clm- the life of children. “Inter- 
-national polity should he one of the aims' of moral eduction. ,»,d tho 
etlmal code of the rm.ln idiial on-ht. «n//,,/,\- mnboidil to he that for 

needs of puls and. of pupils m rural intermediate and seeondarv 
schools, Improvements arc advocated in the svstem of external ex 
aminatioius. * 

^ j" >»v— 



DUCATrOSyK QHEAT fstytAJ 

nSb<l 


axd Ireland. 
the training centei 


seating the prlM^n^-ia! Committees aid the training center^ The 
induing collog’t's'sfiQiiIiI W affiliated a^i'oft'ssionnl schools with the 
universities in whirh (li« students should puisne their aeailehbc 
studies. The length of the training course should he three years foH, 
undergraduates muf ft no year for graduates. Teachers should not ho 
granted certificates before the age of 21, while two yeaiV sati.^acld* 
••on, iy c .should he required for t he final certificate.' Cheater freedom 
le.ieluMs^and their representation on bodies administering 
education me 4m\i.snres suggested flip the improvement both of their 
sh.los and of cdhgat ion in general, to hoth of ul.ioit a national scale 
<'f salaries afal pn&pqls for advancement to the* inspect. male would 
contribute. -ft ') 

In discussing technical < diicafion- the report considers the raising/ 
of the seliool leaving age to l.V-and eompubory attendance at cc/V 
tmuatmn classes fund.lVitlai to .the etliciency of a pp rent Whip, 
w l.tch should be made obligatory \y lit rev erpra rt’i cable. 'Jiitfmoopera- 
tum of teachers ami oxpeth. advisers .in teiHinicid^dftmtion, thh co- 
ordination of efforts in the ttalmieal sdi.iols. ven tra Phi-t i t ut ions, and 
nnnersil ies. close ivla I ion-hips belwVen’lhe trades amWrhnical edu- 
cation. and the promotion ofWiontifjc find iddustrialVeseareh are. 
regarded as essential. Similar W.mmlyndationA arc ma\[e for com- 
nieieial education. J lie Uni versifies .-IiouTnj cooperate w itlliecondarv, 
te. Imieal. ami commercial sc h«il\ and jiliiizb.by \llilialio\ work in 
other institutions on a univcr.4( vNlevelj MorVatienlion s\oiild lie 
given to the teaching of pure mid \pnpio«l Vioiuv.\l 0 modcW lan- 
guages. audio cdiieat ion by the cstwltajunont of if..ch\ir in tliXsub- 
jeet in each university. (I real It' aiit.aioniy aln\)iig\t lip universities 
and specialization of .the variins universities ahm^.fiironmt hiics 
should he. encouraged. Kinallfc ‘-a uiiiwVitv slnmld'bV the eentoh 
of its educational area, and sl.J.Id letul/all \rosoure<v S aAd influence 
to the higher e.hiealioiv. of I he wording |\»u]ah<m;’\miL.yving 
methods that have he.m atle^ii'd within nnieh ^vecess in tl^organb 
zurion of the. Workers’ l'..hVyt5onal .Relation l^Kiiglaml and the 
people's high schools in fVnnurk. 

THE SCOTT I. 4h EDUCATION BlfK. ^ 

> Tlic n< ’£ l1 ,,f s0, "° ''corganizaiwh is perhaps greater in\ollnh.l 
tlianviir hngland, which, eliminating 'the smaller aren, deveJoiXl n 
.•ound administrative system in 1902. Tim rtmaikal.le educational \ 
tradition of the country has tended t6‘ l'etardWe. development of m '' 
ful.mtilstmtiv/v jafornt. more, sty ted to modem needs, Success# *2 


tjife, tradHioft has hceir-Jiv selecting lnlent and promcling boys. of\ . 
^ M rv^' V a lfc ! )US ll0 ^ )G<?n a.%dw> itt 'rrfisipg the genrife avm'agoc As \ 
"! Sft 3 * ^ibpi'l^yattendanre laivs w'<my§abjuct to local r-semp- X 
tions, voluntary measures for educating adolcseent.hoys-atid girls 


— 
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were not successful, and hi many pints <ff f| 10 . country acce^ildo 
..ondiny schools were not provided. Under the exisii. l v< 

U , ■ . e.uh \ olimlary and endowed sclioej is under it, own ...1. 

mi!!i ( ' r* V? :U " 10l , ll> ' " lnl ‘‘ s, ' ro,uli ". v clneidion since It'OS is |,d- 
. mill >U'M <1 l,y nearly (0 second;, ry selm,.| commit tees. 

• the close of 1617 a hill to reduce this system to some nmre'. iu,i- 

il ‘ ,ro ‘ l !'<*«l i” IMrliament hv the-Se -,e- 

■ M - s L I f"! 10 ,,,n ^ ,llmv,, ‘ I l,H - Knpli-U ti'ln.inist i ,ii i\ o 

• * chief hi.r'.'rh (F r ■ !c,l o, ' l ." i ’l| t,, mi< d and the councils „r tlie/fivc 

e . ; h ( , r 1 " 1 '’ 1>""-Jrr. and l.eith), , 

:,ll *f ,orltll ’ s of then- respective areas':, ss iM ,d. 

comtniltcesM.d local d. commit (e,>. This 

|>csd met with considerable opposition, (| u . fear being exp.v-s.sd 

* it i administration of education wotihUhe jedmed to the level of 

sin tender its functions to hoard toveritur a wider oc, tl,, , 
too should he elected W hoc and in , I, is way make tis'e „f'.lm aeeunnJ 
I d experieneo of the older Nd.ool ljpanl memhers. ()„ A *mu-I C, 

r;;;,:;di ,n — — «.> ti, is do, 

, ,f! he ITm’. ^" il ' i r ln t'!‘ m ! " 10 continue as hitherto in the I, amis 
f the Nolel, iMhicatmn Department, which is empowered to e4 .h- 

tds';;; ]T y of nofless than twn- 

huds of its membership, of persons qualified to represent- (he in- 
terests of education. Tim function of the cou„d| will he p, add”, 
inid make recommendations (o t| 1( . department 
The comities and (he five fa, -ye burghs set as education 
ant or, ics adtmmstnVd by hoards specially Wtod for the p, 1" 
hy (lie low, I government electors. Tim in, ml er of electoral ( isPidet - 
Mn ‘l cjoustjtutiiMi. of earh filucatinn autlmrj * 

l.v the Secretary for Scotland, lvieli elite 

i e, pine,! to present a seheme'rt'or (he iipprqv ipijj (|, 0 Se„tch Kduea- 
J.IOI, I epartinent for llm establishment o* s(hot?l miunigeu,?r,t enm- 
■Hthes, inelndmg a repre.-etitat ii e of tj,V authority, one ie,JL,*. add 
< < a lepieseiitativcP, fordid general maniigeinont and •supervision 
ol Schools, hutWi tliont any financial powers 1 1 

The education authority will hy required, to'iuiso m&ev for edn- 
catioi, and control', the- tixpcntli^uro; appoint, transfer, or dismiss 
teaclicis^stahJish or ^continue Jrjtevnieditifc or secondary schools 
or cont,#.iiistit>ii.ions for ndvWd feehutcuf inWrurtiou;' mid nro- 
'I; u [fircrlitMe mttfuJaHcc at t^omWy Ll jyit^ 

KU,h JT-oMfe ,(, 0 r, l 4, g 

"itumiili.ite, imd a^ivdiuy Monty au| foi- Hit stieport o( ctrtaio ' 
— 


" ... v luit-i tu uismcis 
i.f.Y jhV io be il(. a lermiiKr«i 
■H’li «m(lnii ity will |, e 

tlio Smieh Kdiicu. 
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KIUCATIOX IN ORKAT BRITAIN ANn IltEUKD. 

•••»•*<« ».• «w..r mMn 

I i. Lisisor „ i, „„,| c ,,,, , , 

iiM-ntii) roiimntto<*. (*S((‘ jip. J l-jf ) *. ~ K I )J 1 

■ •<■- nl_rih„ii <nls a Is,, l„, I,. |„ „|,„,,|i„n 

' "< <»»')"* r,»- in l>r „|«, 

to central ■>.«« ,(,,( mas ami universities. provide,! , W s„n- 

on llieir p.^ni„ fr bodies is Wanted. “As a „ . 

11,1 S education v an antlmri.v mav funds!,' ' 

; r* '"i ^rvn.Uugnut „;,ly to cMld.cn and ymm<r persons l.’„t 

to 1,11 Y, m1 tl,,SS, ’ n i, '“ * financiallv and othe^ 

|.V‘ Udl, pnlilK- hl.rarios. ul, m . they evist. • Each education an- 
• t.v 's Hired to establish an advisnr^neil of persons , |1Inli . 

>e and ,nako m-onunendat ions for the consideration of the ' 
t r it i)? t' I * l( |, ," - |>ose of developing nat ional system of adminis- 
’ i " , ° n t,U : 1,11 •n»»«K«-rs and trustees of voluntarv or 

ill; ,r v S, ' H, ° S ,0 ,,i,nsf,r s,ldl <o the education 

• ; d H, A school so transferred will |,ecome a public school, 

7 ? , ? >rl ' 1 "" S i,S !l >‘" Mi V The teaehe^of such a 

. must he taken over by the authority and paid the same scale 

•I salar.es as puldic-scluml teachers, provided that the department is 

shp'wth hetr'pndUica, sand thee.,,, or denomination eon- 

. c, ned w„h then- rehpot.s character. The same time will do- 

' *' >r K ‘ ( i n, " sfl ' r “Hu religious instruct ion., which is 

o be placed under an approved supervisor, |>„hlie pants will not 

T 1 ".' 1 . r ° 'uhinta ry schools not transferred to the education 
iiulhorities within ( wo years of the passing of the hill. 

H it is lound 10 yea fs after the transfer has heen made that the 
iclipous diameter of the district served by a transferred school has 
.ni^I such a school h.y authority of the department mav become a * 

I uhl, e school all respects. O,, the other hand, on the repreSenta- 
«m of parents as to the need of accommodation for the children of 
an denomination (),«., department nn tv approve the ercetio„ of new 
• h-M.ls of the same character as a transferred school. This provision 
7 opposition. It is sirpied that every 

im d' | IUI h T." CX ‘ l>l ' ,t f' 1 ' Vhidr l' l0 l ) " , i(h'i'a(es ip Scotland would Z 
enabled by fhcpi oposal fo liin u ifs own. Sector i,y, belief propagated in 

m- T&® situation is »UiJur to tl,S 

lif ld lf tfo, m , r ' ng U n ? U ? act of M 'vnd tbo history 

,r f L i 9 T 0Si ^ b ° rdo1 ' date inn v Loll) tp remove 

nVou d’ff^ ^ ° ,A;U V/' C ' 1 ^Position to'dife bill in ^eieral^n tho 
^ounxJ Otthis provision ulohis A 

mtonfairied by p-an^fes, and nn ahntml 
1 ) of tth eilncatidii rate to nfetf any (Tdioionoy that may oecu*. | 

- I « " " 1 
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1 lie mti'^ is Id Lk‘ apportioned (o cm cl i parUh in an edmalinnal arm 
in accordance with « Iso local valuations. The Si air grant, "ill 
FIH (,f ,hl ‘ ‘‘duration iiiml rsiaMished in IMS. an annual np|)in;>ria.- 
tion equal lo the educational climates lul lin' iiuanr'hti vear J ; > I :>„l |, 
"lucli i.s to lie cdimi I rl'nl fn»|- pnrpo^'s of tin* law'as the standard 
vrar. and a Man equal to elevi-ii-righl ieili.s of the cxrVs fc ,i ihr aimed 
rsi i'nrrl os for education in Kilglaml ami Wales over : lie ,ums .a*- 
pended in tin* shmd;ii:d .nm-. 

J,lu‘ In 1] pruviijr-f for iluM-slal.lidum'n! of mu >»*jy srlun'.b for t -l s i'l . 

„ ^ nMl tin* oi 1 ;ind 5, in uliidi aUvhfiun nuiM be iMVn 

imuri.sluiicii!, :in< { pliv.dml wrll'aiv. '( nr.ij' .ul>urv srliou{ 
•jNriKuiiirC biirii^s at tlu f :iL r «* f*I Vi and twlrmb’d by I lie bill to* Ph* 
a * 1 ’ of l.-r. tin* pupil* i*nlyi npd Kmvhijt i!Hinii,.| v HmtI 

<biUs. * .VoM'xcrni^biu^ limn school attendance nuv be ^r : ,n r im 1 to 
pii[»iK under tho Hire ol l ). ( liild l,J>nj* on sdint^tfhvd between ilm 

hums of Ci uVIocb in the tyoyin^ and *■ nVlork in %<> ni.iniimr'is 
(Miliivly prohibit (‘d,-nnd « JiilJlivn l;rl\v«vu/i:i ami 15 mny hr vinjdiiyrd 
cmly ii tfeliniiely, exempted from school mtejuhinre. Si nr; Iradm^ ' 
by rbil.livn niiilf r K is Im hi.Jdoji, while no ehild innWl5 mav bo 
ompbn oi 1 in fuel ones. workshops, mines, or ipuirries. 

t’lulilivn leaving (Irinrniai y schools al the age of fa. and not 
exempted liy \ i i'l no of atleiidanee at an intermediate or secondary 
school .or of having reached (hr age of 17 at.nl an c» ( n i x a lent odina- 
lioiia! standard. Will Ijc compelled. if (hr l.ill paR,es. (o allrml a con* 
tiniiation school up to theage of Is. For the present the roifipii Isory 
a^r limit will In' hi within one yrjir of the date on w liirlf the hill, 

/ ■ if enacted. comes into operation. to I,.-' raised to IS as soon thereafter 
. ns tin- department may deride. • Attendance will hr required hetwren 
tlav horns ot' S or look in the ninrtiing and 7 o'rlork in the evening 
for .Tjn hours a year w il)imit .increasing (he total period of ernploV 
wrient permitted for voting prisons hy Fsrljainont. 

ihe-edniation aulljorities. who iiro«|>erinitteil lo delegate the man- 
ngriijrut ntid supervision of continuation schools lo si drool nuuiatr.-- 
lnent gon u a i lii-os or lo appoint, special* eomaiitlees for the purpose, 
on whirl). they are repi'eseutod, are required, after consultation with 
and with (ho c/mpcratinn of associations :*ml committees of eiriplpViTS 
and workmen in commerce and trader, to drh ft* ir hemes for eojr- 
tiliuation schools. Such scliyines must include Kngfish laliguage^nil 
lileratui‘6 nnd sudi other parts of a general education ns jrify* feo 
- <l t 't' l| *eil ilcsimhle. |>hy-sical exercises, and special 1 tr i le ti o n (e n J r d 
to pr^nyotc cfficicn0 ill* the ..tocsttioif.ifo 1\;hic)f>Uic yo\mg* persons •rpay 
iKr mlgagqtl. •i r ii\es,fo^ irregular aUen^liicb-.^-tft h«Su inipo.^-ft, on 
the ^uuflg pefwliS eoncomd and e* ^tpla^irs' ^1^, 

(lie lieee.ssary o’pporluinty foix, regular and pnnclwal altomlancc al 
• con tin ifatlon schools, * 6 


I • / - 
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The biibnnlvcs no special provision for secondary or higher edyen- 
tion, I > 1 1 1 ;im horities x u\v indi redly nMjtiircd to imTcasv the facilities 
l'. v ,l,( * provision that “no child or votin': person resident their 
clnea t ion area who is qualified for attendance at an inh^nnodiate o'y 
smiiuiarv school* and in their opinion shows promise of prolitm”* 
liinvhv. shall he debarred therefrom by reason ofdhe expense in 
V"! ved . J n. education authority is accordingly required to furnish^ 
Uw ne<a’-siry asMstanciMii such rases hy the payment of fees, travel- 
i;.‘- expends, seladarslups, or maintenance. allownyces (0 encu tirade 
aMeinlnnrr not only at intermediate or secondary schools, hut also "a f 
n in \ ei> 1 ties. < eat hers* training collects 
l (,r hnirdl ijidruclion. ^ > , 

Iht* hill was passed in November, pi S. T he amendment of the 
oji^innl plan- of administration cleat */d one of the ehief^ijccfs of 
(•■mteif t ion out of the way. Any ubstniles that mijrhi have Wen raise l 
t"ihe enadnien^pf the rout nutation feliool measure had already been 
nai.toed hy t lie *sr,is>i«nis on the^unilar provision in the Kn-lish 
iu i. ^The unanimous support of t ju>: t eachers was assured hy tho 
refimal to • p- : uit. . pm.piiiion It, imvVhools in which the iniiiimuin 
ninitmal stale ol salaries has not been, adopted. .The only- (hfliriill v 
tail i o n lain", a ml oitv which has always' proved a sonuttS'stiuuhliu^ 

11 !' ' n'vnpiol* the rejiirious didlf^ilgy involved in (he. transfer 
°l , i |r vh\^i#Mr schools. 'Hie prphahilijy isr however, that tlu\ na- 
tional needsof the mninkii will prove snUieieiit to secure the snfiWp- 
ity nceesstry^for (lie enact incut otj the hill. 

DIH CATION (SCOTLAND) 'ACT, 1918. 

T8 and 9 (Jro. 5. Oh. 48-.] 


Foe. 

„ I Kilociitlnn flitMiorltirs. 

2 Kl»»« terjiJ ilivlsions ;• u. i 


Ai;i:an< kmkxt r*K sivn««XH. 
EdUrutimi A HthonCtrft. 


••ojsliiui joii of jiu-f huj jp.c^, " K • , * 

8. S. li u< >1 miin;ij;»*incnt rmiimilluN. r 

m IHncvt# tnt.l Hit ti,M uf r:,htr'itl')n Anthnrltlc*. 

4 I’nwer to fault tnilo ottwiilmirt* nt mvonUaiy tffliools mu) otlujr ItlMilutiona, 

Ti. I’mvisioii of -I mmiKh fur rend in;;. 

ft- for provision of ■ oilpunfioti. ’ * * • 

' 7. Uvl!«ie»i!».tnstrtu thn'. 

5 Nursery Krliools. 

n - Cooti Jliutimis to mnuitt-luijicc of pertain mUiSnls ami fntaH«Mton». 

Ctj^itrUuilUin Jn rosp&t of npWfsUjont pup tin ntn-tHUus RrliA-aLj. 

JU^vcqni-sliloii l .■ 

X'l 1‘oWer lo promote ox Oftposo MIKs 

13. kxpi'jusCR of ctiiuntion diuttioritfes. - l* 

^ - f x A 

Kxtrntion 6 &£hoo\ AyC-^nhtinuQiipn of QTdMrrl atu*f 

t -• v Yfiutf l-er* Q)>». f 

14 liXTepalo^ 4T *< * l 

15. ront fnuatW " i ** 

lft. Winendit\f)it WfA&tip)oyinrnV6f ChiMmi Art. inna. 

17 . . . . . 




. 






mu , ciiui iiiuiumu jyijgJH'* * - 

lft. AinendiivMit bf ^l]j))<>yiiirnVf»f>HiUi)ri*fi Art^ T 

17. 8ibool cliltdtvu not to be employed i ^factor lou. Work^hep.y. mtnjew, or qttArrtctf 

— 1 ‘ — ' S • • •- • T 
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Voluntary or DrnominationaJ Fehouh. 

Seq. 

v IS. Trnnsfor of voluntary pcIiooIp. $ 

11 •format or y amt Industrial Fehoolt. 

1$. Tinnvfor of powers ns^to reformatory and industrial fvhooli. 

Adt hory C»vm-i7. 


20. Advisory ronnVIl. 

21. Edmnfinu (Srnthirfd) . fund. 

* lilt t-t inn mid to 


I'.thit-ation (? rant $. 


>dini/n of Rtluvation Authorities 


A. (juatiti^it inn of'elortnrs. 

lilt. Vot in;;. . ■ . * • 

2-t. Dismissal of tea fliers. 

25. Advisory roum'lls in cdmntion ureas." , * ^ 

*ti, I'nwiT to di'pa rt men t lo aid in I'l’inpin;; rut into oprrntloD. ' 

O' meal. 

27. Approval nnd nirryinp out of s< lu im-s. 

2-S. KilKildlity of women. * • 

29. Itevo.rntinn, rtr., of Ovd.-rs in I'unm il. 

30. Thi* department. r 

.'ll . Interprrtnl ion. * 

32. J’rovisions n* to rdumtiim iitd horit Ins. school mannprmrnt roinmllfrcs, Jrarfsfer, and 

iiHMlilh'n I ion nnd rt-penl of ennrtnuniH. " * 

33. Extent^ tomiiifii'virujit, eitation. ami t-Aysirurtlmi. 

•* m ('ll APTKIt AS. 

ai * - 

\ * ^ J 

An Art to make fuvtlier provlhiyi with n spn-t to edmatiun in Srotlnml and for purposes 
. roiumriril tlnurwilh. J2lst .Wivrnilxr. 1!US ) 

„ licit enacted hy the Kitty's lynsf llscellcul Majesty, hy atttl irifj, the tut eire 
amt consent, of, the l.nrtls Spirit uat nntl Teintufftil, anti Co mniyns, this present [ 

• / itffiujn cut asscnihhul. utuf hji the nnlhorify of the sonic, as fttlloies • ’ 

ftt neat inn Authorities* 




1. A iocrfl nu(£rily f<> 
" education auilwMjy”) si 
(in litis' act railed ‘‘ eduYa 


for fin* purposes of cduon I ion (in tins art railed the 
^ ^hnll beYln-iod In and for c:irli of the following areas 
(in litis net mltp'alinti utvinTM, that Is to say, in nml fof— 1 

(tij Kneii oftnc jnirghs mouiiontMl in tftnjirst schedule .to this act (in’ this 
.act called the “ scheduled burghs'**) ; nntl 
. „ . ( /r i i^mity; inclinltn- every burgh sitnuled thdreiu' lu *t itofnjx' one 

•of. the scln i dd<h‘d burghs, ' * . ^ ^ — ; 

2. (1) l*or, the piirpnsi\»f stieh oh^ious^thi^Seerelary for Scotland slmll. ns < 
hihmi ns- ma>; be after l.lie passing yf'this mU P V> order divide each pduontWn area 
Into ehVtoriil. divisions nml injJetoCmUdnJ t£cv >oiiiMlarh;s. thereof, hN^il 
Im vo, regard, so fur as taa^itp^YHIio btpuidjAlos of Avnrds itr Miednled burghs, 

' ««d of districts, Inir^uv ami parishes in qfflntlea. m ** 

'l 1 2.)*) The S^ivta.ry -Tpr Scot hi mb shall a 1 ho^_> & ; p A e n*d etc rurt nc 
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fll ° population, .area, and other circumstances of the scheduled Imrgh or'coanfy, 
the case may he; and '.(lie electoral divisions thereof, 

Y 3 > H oforp msikitijr an order under this section, tlft> Secretary Jvr Scntl'aftT 
sital) cause the proposed order to be published In such nmnner/as to make (lie 
same known to nil persons interested, and 'shall, after considering any objec- 
tions and representations respecting tjio proposed order, jutf causing’ a local 
inquiry to-be held if lie sees tit to do so, thereafter, make the order and eriYise 
the same to bo forthwith published jo the Kflinburgh. Gazette and iu a news- 
paper circulating in the education area. 

% n^It shall he iTe Gtit.v of every education authority to prepare nfyl sub'- 
tnit to (he depart n rent iep^their approval n scheme or schemes f«»r tlie consti- 
tution of committees Utf this art called •’school immurement rominitrotV) for 
,ho management of scWis or groups of Mmols under their control throughout 
(heir education a run. ' ’ 

Kvery such scheme shall contain provision — 

1 ' or the dpo representation on each srlmol management conmfittee of 
the oduentimi authority ami of llu? parents of the children attending 
thf* srhqols under the management of such committee; ^h) , 

I‘ or the appointment thereto, on the noniination of the touchers on* 
pi^M) in t lie school* under the management of silch committee, 01^ 
facing such nomination, directly, ofaf least _ono such tcnchcr; mul 

( r ) hiAhifpm* of a school management coinrttittee having under itsNmnn 
/&*■ jfivut .<nu> or more transferred schools, for tin* appointment theKdc 
yt least one member jfi whose selection regard shall be had t 
^lu'j rdM|p|ns belief of the parents 
s< ld>iTWir schools. 


<«1 




of' the cliildren attending such 


duYll 


Turiher, in/tli^case of a county, every smli scheme sljAll have regard to the 
desirability of constituting sr|«i rate .school, management committees for’Mndl-, 
Aidnal burgh* and parishes, ami shall prftdric for the appointment thereto, on' 
the uo initiation of local bodies (including tbwn and u/risli councils ami at the 
tii;st constitution outgoing school hoards^ pr. failing such nomination, directly, 
of person's r Admit In the lornlity and otherwise qualified to represent local 
forests in school management. ’ ^ 

school inaiuigeuicnt eoftnuiltee shiril: subject except, as hereinafter 
providefFTfc any regulations and restrictions made by flu? education autlmrity, 
have all the powers find duties of that authority iu regard to the general man- 
agement nipj supervision of the Mmol or group of schools, Including attendance 
therein:. I'vojvltul. That in the gjse of n county q school* leaimgcmcnt nmnnltiee 
havi|ig'Jini)er its management n secondary school slmit have ail the said powers 
and dn^b 4 \\o[ subject to any sijch regulations or restrictions : VrftrMul fucUtrr, 
t'hnj tl'f^ sJncattou mgjimity shall in every rase themselves retain, exercise, and 
pe^jftrm : Ti their u^wers am r duties in regard to — 

(o) The rni/ng of money by, rate or loan ami dim gonerni jcotrtTfh of ex- 
licnditirr ; , 

(h) Tho iicqVjjldon nr Itohltnu r.f tniul: '.if 

(c>) i'lic iHpiit^tjn iisfpr, ronmnemtion,' tuul tflsm/ssnl of tondirw} i 

l<l) Tin* jijiftoint oienf^if 1jjtlsai*n nmttbe pxortistf d£ Uio powers naife/mi 

, t»jf thp sfccl.ion.of ifil* net 

, Ho-Pumlnyy FChoulfc rdul other lust Uhtlons^ nnd 

(?) pfo rt^ignTtiuu, estiddisUn^nCi or (l)se 5 #ntlntirtnee of ItUer^iediute or 
secondary schools qn5f centers of advanced technical insvt ticUim, 



r\ 
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• ' 1‘oiccrs and Duties of Education A'lithoritics. 

4 ' (1 ) 11 s,ml1 bc luwful for an education authority, wittfa view to «ocm in" 
ttut no Hold or young person resident li k their wlu.iiOon area who is .pmlified 
Tor nttciuhince at an inc.-mediate nr secondary school, ami In their opinio,, 
fnrnu.,1 after consideiathm of a report from the teachers concerned sho.es 
promise or prolitina: thereby: shall he debarred therefrom hv reason of the ex. 
pease involved, to strain assistance In the case of any such child or youmt person 
,‘ v of lrilvHin(: '' x l’''i'scs, or of foes, or of the cost of residence in a 

hosiel, „r ol a.hnrsary or maintenance allowance, or any combination of these 
forms of' assistance, or othenwse, as the authority think tit. And it shall -dsn * 
he lawful for an education authority similarly to assist any duly ,,ualiliod person 
resident m their education area to enter or attend a university,- or a trainin'’ 
college, ora central institution l ineh}dimt X h,sses alliliatcd thereto), or in special 
cases any other educational insl itulimi approved for the purpose hv tin' denari- 
llHMlt. * . * ‘ 

CJ) U shall further he lawful for an education authorily to grant assisianc, 

* lt:)> ,U01,t nf . ,r;,Vr l ,n ^ r CXI M Mis* ‘S mvrsMirily incurred in the case of rfny jwi*<on 
resident in their education area in nl tending continuation classes under a 
Hellenic for instruction In such classes as in this act provided. 

<;i> Any assistance granted under this section ijlinil he such as the edm-i;i„„ 
authority consider prop,.,- and necessary, having regard to the circumstances of 
Oil cli oust*, Including the nmimstaiuvs of tlio parents. f 

It shall ho lawful far the education authority of a co.nilv, as nil ancillary 

m " :ll,s of education, to niKkc such provision of hooks hv purchase or • ' 

otherwise as they may think^csiraide. aii.I.tn make the suing available not only 
to the children and young liersons pending schools or conliuuation classes i„ 
the* county, but also to tin* adult pupiilfyhm resident therein. 

Tor thfl .purposes of- this sVeiion an education aulhorily may enter into 
arrangements with public libraries, and all expensed iiicurred hv an education 
.authority forjlmse purposes shall ‘he chargeable to the county education 
fund. * ♦ * ^ 

fl. (I) It shall be the duty of every Cdncatloji authority 'within 12 months' 
after the appointed day to prepare and submit for the approval of the depart, 
merit— ^ 1 

(a) A scheme for the mh^mite provision throughout the education arm „f 
Ihe authority of a!! forms of primary, Intermediate, ’nhd semndarv 
(shinition [\i day schools UiirludinR a«thqimto provision for tencliiu- 
.liiielit: in <«nell e-spoii king areas) without payment of fees; mid if tin; 
authority think lit for the umintenan^c or supimit (in addition arid 
* without-prejudice to sue! i adequate provision, ns aforesaid) of a ttm- 
'Hiil nunihur of schools where fee* are elrhr K ed la some or nil of the 
classes ; * . . 

A scheme for tho-cxorclsc by ll.o education authority of their powers 
under the section of this net ivlntlng to power to facilitate ntleiul-' 
fim-e Ht secondin'}: schools and other InsIlUilloiis, together (Cltli mi 
estimate of the expendltufe Involved therein; and 
; st ' lu ' rilp settles. of sid n rics for the teachers employed by the author- 

ltj;. satisfying such coridlUons ns to. niiblmum national scales. of. ' 
''ra1nries tf for;;teaWfiRn» as. inm^, tVe;lat,i dqwn;by. the department after 

y^onsul t ft llpn> w J ih reTiresen tu ti vea * of v n/i hmih ah . mi _ * -■ c 


(b) 


ic) A 
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of any bequest or endowment, Die object of which is to. secure sjx'dal 
emoluments to :ii iy class of teachers or to the teachers of any special 
locality. 

f2) Every CHluc:Uion‘authority may at any time, 'and shall if ami when so 
required by I he department, prepare ami submit for the approval of the de- 
partment a revised scheme or modi Mirations of an existing scheme under this 
seciion. 


(.“») Schemes prepared and submilhsl under this section shall Include trans- 
ferred school.-*. 

i. Whereas it has been the custo»i\!u the public school** of Scotland to give 
instruction in religion to clwldrcn whoso parents* did not object to the instruc- 
tion so given, but with liberty to parents, without forfeiting any of tin* other 
advantages of the schools, to elect that their children should not receive such 
instruction, be it enacted that education authorities shall be at liberty to con- 
tinue the said custom, subject to the, provisions of section CS (Conscience 
Clause) of tlie Education (.Scotland) Act. 1872. 

S. It shall he lawful for every education nullidriiy to make arrangements 
for— * 


4 l a ) ‘Supplying or aiding the supply of nursery Vltinds for children over 
2 and tinder 5 years of ago (or such later age as may l>o approved 
by the department) whose ntteudaiuv at such a school Is necessary or 
desirable for their healthy physical and mental development ; and 
(?*) Attending to thuJiealtli. nourishment, and physical welfare of children 
attending nursery schools. * 


0. (I) It sluill be lawful for every ctlunillnn nuthority to contribute to the 
ma iutenance of any school not under their own management which is included 
In the scheme for the provision of education Nothin riic education area of that 
nmhority approved hy the departmont, and in whhrli i lie teachers are remuner- 
uicd ht a rate not lower than the rate for teachers of similar quail Heat ions 
employed by the authority, as also to the maintenance of any central Insiitu- 
tinn or imiversiiy. # aiitl to make a reasonable* representation of the authority 
on the governing body of any such school or eerftra) institution (where such 
representation is not already provided for) "a condition of any contribution 
othbr than a contribution required 4\v the following subsection : 

(2) IVcry education nutlioriiy shall .continue to contribute to the maln- 
tjnaueo of any school within their education area hut not under their own 
management \^iieh nt the passing .of this net \\ v ns^ recognised by the dcpnrt- 
■Sy iMviil ns an Intermediate or Secondary school, so long ns such school continues 
» to bo so iwognized. mi amount not less than the contribution made to such 
school In terms of subsection (4) {a) and (*) of section 17 of the Kdncntlon 
(Scotland) Art, 1008, of the liimncirtl year ending on the loth day 

of May, 1014, hy nny^mmdary eriuenllun committee whose powers ami duties 
are hy this net transferred to tlmt education authority: Vroviricd, That tlio 
amount of the contribution required to he made nhder this subsection shall 
not exceed the amount by which the income of such school from nil Qther g 
' smu-ces falls short of the expenditure. < * 

Any question arising as to the application of this subsection to any school 
bv ns to the araounl of any contribution so made or to* be uwdo >d>nll be deter- 
ihnWby th0 department, whose detetmlrtjitlon §hnlt be final, 
ty (Wtoytej?. edthtatlpV^nth^rity shall contribute iu m* year toward ^ 
nggtoghtfe expense of iffiUnU-nntvce <tf (ho training coRc*^ throughout SeolUind. 
kurh sum as the depnrtinept may deterpitpe. Mng a mm »>repo ironed fo the 
nUbiber By teachers in the of each education nuthority 

op rite 31st dny of March la each year. 
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(4)' It shnll .be lawful for every education authority with the sanction of 
tlie department to contribute to the .maintenance of any educational itistitu* , 
tlon or agency, where such contribution appears to tfe deparlmont desirable' 
for th%educfttional benefit of persons resident within the education area of 
the authority. * 

10. Where an education authority or any other governing body provide and 

maintain a school, not conducted for preiit. which is recognized by tlio depart* 
ment, and is attended by cldldren whose parents a A* resident nut with 4 he mla. 
cation area in which tho schuo 1 is situated, I Imre -shall be paid In each vour to 
Mud authority or to that governing body, as the case may be, out of tlie'educa- 
tiou fund of each education jjgpa in wliie^i any. such parents are so resident, a 
sum- equal to the cost of the* education of sueli Hiihlren (ineiuding in such ( -»st 
repayment of and interest on loaus for capital expenditure) after deduction, 
(a) in tho ease of a school maintained by an education authority, of in.-..nio 
from ail sources of income other than education rate, and (hi in the ease ef n 
school maintained by any other governing body, of income .from grants made by 
the department and from fees: /w/rf'n/, That tm payment shaM be made under 
this section out of the education fund of any education area in respect of any 
child for whom it is shown to. the satisfaction of the department -Unit accessible 
accommodation l\av|i]aMe hi a suitable school provided within that, area, 
regard being bad t\all the eircuntsraiioes, ineiuding the religious belief of his 
parents. \ 

11. (1) An educatiV authority may from time to time, for the purpose* of 
m ,lI, * v ,,r niHr l**W'** ftwl duties ' under the education acts acquire, purchase, 

foa, or take on lease any laml. ^ * 

* * * * ) * * Sc 

(’*> An °duciit ion authority may ' he authorized to purchase land compulsorily 
by means of an order submitted to and rnnllnncd bydhe department in accord- 
ance with the provisions contained in the first schedule to the Housing, Town 
^wining, etc., Act, as applied to Scotland. 

* * - * *.*. * * . 

13, (1) The expenses of an education authority .< including the expenditure 
Incurred by school management committees and local ndv'isoi-y councils in the , 
performance of their duties and approved by the authority) shall be paid out * 
of the education fund of the education area, which shall come in place of the 
, school fund reform! loin section 48 of the '-Mural ion (Scotland) Act, 1872 ami 
of 'the district education fund referred to In section 17 of the Hduculmn T’scot- . 
laml) Act, 100K. i 

Tlitme shall-ho carried to the edrtcnMon fund all money received as grants from 
the department, or raised by way of loan, or transferred to thtMducalion author- 
ity under this act, or otherwise received by the' education authority for tlie pur* 
poses of that fund, and not by tliis act or otherwise sjieefcdly appropriated, and 
-any detldeiicy in that fund, whether Tor satisfying present or future liabilities, 
Khali he raised 'by the education authority as hereinafter provided. ' 

U) lyyery education authority sliall annually ascertain it he’ amount of sia-h 
deficiency, and, unless nml until Parliament othcnvlse determine in any statute 
amending ijio inw of rating lit Scotland, shall allocate and apportion the same* * 
cyuoiiK :the : tm rJahys compd s^fdriu^the w ; lucut ion*amii nctronllifg’.Ut jt'helr* reside* 

tiVe VaJuaSiilia ill tlie vabmdoh roll nod shrill . - r. 
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Iti IR'' manner prescribed by section R4 of the Pour Lmv (Scotland) Art, 1R45, 
with respect, to the poor rate, ami along with but as a separate assessment, 
from that rate, and shall, from time to time ns they collect jt, pay over the * 
amount rolkctiMl to the edunitl.m authority, without any deduct ion on account 
of the cost of levying and collecting tlie same; and the laws applicable for the 
t ime being to flic imposition, collect ion. ami recovery of the poor rate slmli he 
applicahlc to the nlucution rule. J 

’ * * * * * * » 

(R) In ascertaining the amount of the A^icieney in^the education fund, 
and allocating ami apportion lug the same Wfiwz tlie parishes compVisen in 
tln> educatjon area, the education authority shall take Into account ami have 
regard to — 

(a) Any income, revenue, or contribution paid to the authority iif jhirsu* 
ft* ice cf sect tun 4<> .of the Education (Scotland) A«*t . 1S72; 

{0) Any money (Tint included in the preceding -pa rngrnph) arising from 
a trust or endowment, and paid to (lie authority fpr behoof of any 
school in any parish witlrin the edueaffon area, or for the promotion 
of education ingmy such school- or for or toward tlie income of ,-Thy 
teacher therein; A ' 

(f > The restriction contained in the proviso to the section of this net 
• relating to provision of bonks for general sending; and 
(d) 'I'he direction contained" in this at Fas to any surplus or deficiency 
shown in the iiy^mts of n school board made up and l.aianced as 
at the appoint Ad day. 

(4 ) Any surplus of education rate which may arise in any one year shall be 
applied for the purposes ef f he ensuing year, and In like manner any deficiency 
which mny occur in any year shall Inline -luded in the rate for the ejisnlng year.* 
(o) in the foregoing subsections of this section tbo ev]u*esslon M parish** 
Includes a jKirt.ion <»f n parish, ami where u parish is comprised in two or more, 
education areas, the education authority for each such area shall, in allocating 
and apportioning the amount of tlie deficiency in the education fund my herein- 
hoforo provided, take Into account and have regard to that pordoik* onlv of 
such parish which is comprised within their own education urea; uinFno 
education rate shall In* imposed, levied, or eolhsted in any parish or portion 
of a ju irish other than the education rate for th‘e education area in which such 
parish or portion «»f n parish is comjtriscd. 

Ujtmsion of School A ffr Contiuuuthw Cl a^cs^-lY m p!n t wtnit of Chihh'cn^nul 

Yount 7 /Vr sons. v ^ , 


14. (1) The duty of every patent to provide efficient education for Ids 
child reii shad continue In respect ' of ‘ each child until that child has attained * 
the age of l- r > years, ami exemption from attendance at school shall not he 
granted to any child who has not attained the age of Id years; mu, I till' pro- 
visions of the education acts which relate lo that duty and fi> such exemption 
are hereby amended accordingly, that is to say ; . i v 

In sections 2 amKl^f tho Education (Scotland) Act, VM, and in section f- 
Urn Etlucntfon (SnitlaiNl) ActflOOS, liio ,4vu.W ''thirteen’* shall ho ship ' 
mo Word “twelve** m i tjio “fifteen’ for ufe Wtml 

4 fourteen ** rfispcKliv^Jy wher^Vgr those words oocorjfi tlhfsd^eotions,' ami 
ihfe word “ flftceutU* W suigtj4ut<HrT% ttoe wbrif fJow rteenth v b 
, subsect i of) (3) of theAsaid section 7. V 

(2) It shall be the ilat^of every education authority toexerclso the pmvbr 
of prescribing (subject m iiia ariKniv«t o.« t*. . « . 


* * 
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school nttcnilnnce conferred liy sulisccHon (2) of the snid 


nnil torn) inn tin* 

HTlioll 7. 

(.*») Xolhing in this sort ion shall — 

(a) Prevent imy employer from employing any child who is hAvl'nlly cn;- 
ployiMl hy him or hy nuv otiior person hot* no tin* appoint (*d «i:i v ; 

(?)) Atiect any cxompii.m from at irmlainv at schoid prran U mI befon- 
appointed day : or 

(t ) AfiVr-i the provisions nf the Fduejilion of FdimPand Hoof -mule ( h 
tlron (Scotland) Art. ]v>;>. iho Education of infective rhiMn i, 
(Srniiaml) Att > a road with iho Education (Scotland) Am. 

* liXi?. ortho Mental Iniivicncy- and Lunacy (Scotland) Art. .ini:;, 
*"**■ " relating to tho atloi.dmuo at school of (he children to whom thus* 

acts apply. * 

L». Sections t) and JO of the Education (Scotland) Act. llKiS, are hereby .* 
repeal lm ! and in lieu thereof— 

(1) Every odueation authority shall, after due inquiry and ■(■.msiiltal hm with 
persons enueemod in local crafts and industries and with due regard to J.Val 
circumstanees generally, prepare ami submit for the approval of dm department 
a scheme or schemes for the part-lime instruction in eon! initiation classes of nil 
vo in~ persons within the edue.it iyu area of the authority who may under this 
acv ho required to at lend such classes. 

(2) <u) Every educations, utlnuity shall prepare nndsuhmit for the ‘approval 

of tlie department under this section— 

(i) Within one year after t he appointed day :i scheme applicable to yo, m ~ 
piTsons major die ago of JO years; and 

(ii) As soon thereafter ;is the department may ns pi ire n scheme or schemes 

aplilieahle f.» ymmg persons of any aye grojiier than Id hut not exceed- 
ing IS years. * , 

"\b) When a young person to whom any sink scheme applies attains the 
aye of years or any greater aye ns the ease may lie during any 
•emit intuition class session, he shall for tho purposes of this secihm 
lie deemed imt to have attained such ago until the close of such ses- 
sion. so. however, that a young person sliaH not hy reason nf this 
■* provision he retpdred to attend continuation classes for liiore limn 
three) months after hojms attained sm*h age. . ' 4 * 

(2) For tlie hotter preparation amt carrying into effect of themes umWr thi* 
section, and in partieularfiir the registration and classification of young persons 
wtihrti their mens, it shall hi* the duty of odueation authorities to Cutiimuuicntc 
and cooperate wilh associations or committees of employers ami workmen con- 
gerned in die registration or sijpervlshfh of apprentices In trades where ap- 
prentices are employed, or with similar associations or committees in trades 
or bushiosaps^ where young persons, though not apprenticed ’thereto, Imre tlm 
prospmU ot regular employment therein hi later years, and to Encourage the 
formation of such associations or’cdpimlltees, and to register and chisstfy 
yoiHig persons within their areas according to their employment Jn such truces 
or businesses or in occupations which do not afford the prospect of such regular 
fcm plOy n) cot, and to have regard to the. educational requirements of such young 
persons with respect alike, {a their present and to th&r prospective employment* 
A ri4)T Every ^tichscdiehm Hhpll provide for— 

{a) ^istructtdn in tfte liiiglfeli Thngwfgc Imd literature. and In ariefv otltf r 
* pftTt.^: d^ n gehe.rnl education as may lie delved do* Urn pie f 

( b X i»*t$hoiinfi ceuyhiMvp. the ♦efficiency of young ^Wfson* fn 

the Employment lu which they are engngcrt'or propose td lie engaged^ 

and _ ■ '< ' . ^ 


* 
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(c) 


Instruction in physical exercises adopted to nge and physlqu : Pro - 
That for this purpose ‘nmumt may be taken of instruction in 
RU( ' 11 exorcises afforded at holiday camps or in connection with 
boys’ brigades or. kindred organizations if the instruction so afforded 
is approved hv t lie education authority ns satisfactory. 

The instruction given In continuation classes under any such scheme 
shall amount for each young person to an aggregate of at least R20 hours uf 
attendance in each year distributed as regards times and seasons as may best 
s;rit the circumstances uf each Jollity. 

J'rori'M, That no at tendance at classes held between the hours of 7‘in the 
‘•veiling and 8 in the morning shall he reckoned as part of the necessary aggre- 
gate of 320 hours of attendance, tfxivpt In. cirri mist a lices and to the extent 
specially approved l»y the department. 

• 0) The obligation to attend continuation classes under any such scheme 
sho4l not apply to, any young ’person who — 

(i) Is above the age of M years on the appointed day; or 
1 (if) — (o) Is tu full time ql tendance :it a recognized primary, Intermediate, 
or secondary school ; or 4 

(M Is Shown to the satisfaction „r tl.e cdncfMon mitlmrity to bo receiving 
suitable and efficient iustruefion In some oilier manner: or * 

(til) — ( « ) lias l .<"'y in full-time nltendmieo at n recognized Intermediate 
or secondary school until tho close of tlio sellout sos-.on In which ii ( . | 
attaliio.1 the age of 17 years anil Is certified l.y the selnud nullioritic.s 
to have completed the postdidermedhUo course; nr 
(M lias nllalneil the age of 17 years ami Is shown to the sntlsfnriim, of 
ll.e education authority to have completed a course of InstriMion 
equivalent in value to tlie p.ist Inlernicdiate course; or 
(ct lias satisfactorily complete* a Course of training for, and Is engaged 
in. the sea service, in ncvordamm-wilh Die provisions of nnv national 
scheme which may hereafter estaldished. l.y Order In Council or 
Otherwise. With the object of main tain ina an adequate supple of well- 
trained HrltWi seamen. or. pending the establishment of such scheme 

* in iieeordance w*b the provisions of mijr interim scheme approved hy 
the department. 

The obligation Id attend enfltlimalbm classes under any stub scheme shall 
not. J^ithin n imrlod <yf three years from the appointed day on which the pro- 
visions of this seel Ion come Into force, apply to young |iersons between the 
ages of it; and IS, nor after such period to any young jH'rson who lms attained 
tlio ago of 10 before the cxpirntfnn of that period. 

<71 Whenever a scheme has Wen approved hy the department the education 
nnllmrlly shall, in such manner ns the ifepnrlmonl may hy order proserlhe re- 
quire every young iw-rsmi to who^i the obligation to attend contlnuaHon classes 
under midi scheme applies to attend villa duo regularity for Instruction In ac- 
cordance with the scheme at such thnes/ud places ns (lie education authority 
may appoint: /Vorirfcd. That an edmitUbn authority may. upon such. conditions 
‘ I 1 * ,h(VJ ’ ll,ll,k exempt any young person, from the obligation to nttencf eonv 
iluintlnn classes where, after due Inquiry, the authority are satisfied that thu- 

* circumstances Justify .such -exempt lop, and lh6 provisions of section 3 at- the 
Utltteatlpn (^cdtlatlfl) Act, Wjtl. rehittM to the keeping of a xqglyTer nntpto the 

• JWiyer of the rtepnrtnient.d!btut, tgjp ^odTMthmi, npniv to 

exemjulnns grnhttfd hnderjtrls provision, *- 

^ jfll appears to an eduenjlon eutlmrUy that any young persfin of life 8 ge 

' 0f hi "I ijF faU'feR Without rtmsonjftle excuse to 

comply With ally sucKjrquIrement of the authority, It shall be ltfwful for that 
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nnlhorlly, after dm* warning to Mich young ] *orsmi and to his parent and'oin* 
plnyer c if any), to-xuminon t Iio young person. with or wilhout his parent nr 
employer, In appear before the authority nt any m<H*t iu;r thereof, ami to n -quire 
fioiu him ni I limit e\ ory information and explanation respect i i tir such neglect 
or failure; and if sueh young person nr Ids pi i rout or elffployer, nr some 
l l(Tsou 011 his ***' t hoi r India I f, oitlior ilops not appear nr appears atul tines not 
satisfy (he authority that there Is reasonable excuse for sneinieghrtpir failuijl 
it shall be lawful for tin' anthdrily to order in \g-iiing [hat smli young pr 
shall eninpiy with such requirement. or with sneh other requirement ;ts m al- 
lendanre as! the authority may direct. The authority shall cause a copy of 
jiny such order to he served hy post on the young person to whmn it relates, 
and if the young persou fails to eopiply with thr order he shall he liable, on 
Nummary conviction, to a penally not exceeding 7> shilling*. 

(9) Every employer of labor shall afford to c\ery >lang person in id's em- 
ployment any opportunity necessary for attendance at "oruinmnioti classes in 
accordance with the requirements of the eduealiou authority, including -lime 
for traveling, and the hours of employment of any young person when added 
to the time nm*ssary for such nMvndanep, fctcl tiding time for traveling, shall 
not in tin* aggregate exeoed in any day nr week, as the east* may he. the period 
of employment permitted for sm h young person by any jp-t of Parliament. 

Kvelw employer who fails to afford tin* npi>ortnnity aforesaid, or who employs 
a ymmg person eonlrary to tljo provisions of this subsection, slmll he liable, mi 
summary conviction, to a pmmlly not exceeding 20 shillings, or in ease of a 
second nr subsequent offense whether relating to the same or to another young 
person, not exroeding £"», «iid every parent of a young person who has conduced 
to the commission such an offense hy an employer, or to the failure of such 
young person to observe nay requirement of lift eduealiou authority . under 
this sect km, shall he liable on .summary conviction to the like penalties. 

(ltd An education authority mny, in- any scheme under this .section, make 
provision for the nUetulayee at continuation '-hisses (if persons of any age who 


desire to attend such classes all hough not required hy the authority so ty* do, 

(11) An education aullmrity may in any-selieme under, this section, or hy a 
separate scheme or schemes similarly submitted and approved, provide for ihe 
(^'legation by the authority, subject to :u>y regulations and restrictions made ' 
by them, of any of their powers and duties relating to the management and 
supervision of emulmmtion classes' (including attendance thereat) wtthin theif 
etjm-iil ion .area or any pn rt thereof to any school nmmigeuieiit committee or 
combination of such committees within their area, or to n coinhriitec or emu-. 

• ’ miners apiKiinted hy tlie autlufrity for the purpose, consisting in whole or in 
part of members ‘of ihe authority, ;mU any jjiich school management, conunitn-e 
or other committee -may exercise and slmll perform jvhl the power* and -duties 
po delegated to them: I'vnv'uivd, That un education ttfitlmrlty shall not so dele- 
gate any of the imwers-uml duties which, by the. section of lhis ,, nCl.rtdat iug to 
■ school uuumgeim*nt committees; the authority mv required ‘themselves to'ix* 
tnln, exercise, and perform, 

(12) Where cont^im t Ion classes provided by the education authority la any 
wlucutlon area nni attended by 'jK'Ksons. resident without that uren. there slmll 
be paid -in ouch, year to that authority . out of the educntlou fund of the educa- 
tion aVCa In .which any .such. persons : are so resident- h sum ecyml iif the cost of 



HO iiaymCiil shall l>c nmtto iimky.4li.te subset ton out a A he education fund of 
any education an*a In respect of any \nmi\ for wimiu It Is shown, to tho' 
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satisfaction of the department, that suitable instruction Is available In ao 
cessible continuation classes within thut area, regard being had to ^all the 
circumstances. \ 

( 13) The provisions of section 4 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1008, which < 
relates to the medical Inspection of children, shall apply, with the necessary 
nullifications, tp the medical examination and supervision of young persons 
innler the obligation to attend continuation classes under this section. 

< 14) If a young person over the age of 16 or the parent a young person 
under the age of'16 represents in writing to the local education authority that 
li • object* to any part of, the Instruction given in the continuation Masses which 
die young person is required to attend, on the ground that It Is contrary t<w 
bis religious belief, or likely to give offense to his religious filings, the obli- ^ 
•gallon under this net to attend those classes for the purpose of s\jcli instruction 
shall not apply to him? and the local education authority shall, If practicable, 
arm-uge for him* to receive other instruction In lieu thereof or attenJ other 
classes. .. ' V \ 

t 1.1) In this section the expression “ you pg person ” Includes any j^rson 
%ptween the ages of 15 and 18 years und also any child under the 'age of 15 
viNirs who has been exempted under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1&01, ftWn 
the obligation to Attend school; the expressions “emp^y" and ", empldyraenU’ 
include employment in any labor exercised by way of trade or for purposes of 
^qin whether the twin be to the young person or to any oth* person; and tlA 
exWssion “employer” includes a parent so employing pis children* \ 
yiNriie Employ tuebt of Childpm Act,490S, so far as It relates to Scotland/ 1 
fe) mil* lx* ^mended as follows : * i 

(1) ForX^ubsection (1) of section 8 the following subsectlcdi shall be 

st i tilted — . y ' \> 

A child miner the age of 18 shall not be employed on arfy day 
Is requlj^Hf to attend school before the close of 'School hoars on 
on any day before )fVciock in the morning or after 6 o’clock in the evening, 
imr shall any child whb^s of the ageof IB be so employed unless hedias been 
exempted under the Education (Scotland) \Act, 1901, from the obligation to 
attend school: Provided , Thtt any local aulhority may by by 7 lawvary these 
restriction^ either generally or for any specified occupation. \ \ 

(2) for subsection (2) of section nR the following subsection khill 

stl tuted — ^ \ • \ • X 

No child or young person under the of 17 shall be employed in Street 
trading. vs. \ \ 

(8) To section 14 the following definition added— ) s 

The expression “child ” means n person under age of 15 years, and for 
%' the purposes of this act a child attending sehoolshall Wdeeined to att i!n that 
, TO e <> n the datejprescribod for terminating school attend \ . 

tlie 41 f t eenNi 1 mi ti 1 ve rsa ry of his birth.^ 

H) peferences to the Education (Scotland) Act, ^901, shall 
references td Jhat act, as anumded by thfe act \ \ 

17, No child or young perso# under the age of 16 years wh|o\hks not 
nxempted. under the Education (^cotiand)^4ct, liwi^riHa thfe bbllgatlbi 
o (tend school shall be employed . [ns Id £leh£i? Act, S^c. 14/ p. 100 1 

V -< • ’S’ ' V: \ *' ' \ ' * 

Voluntary or Denominational School^. V 

18; %T$lt BhsU Ibe UtwfM ' at «giy titte afu* 4*e 'flret. friction of 

ftt|es Midef thto act for the person or persons vested with the title. 

lotnoe — l# — -6 , ' ' a 

■ _ 


\ 
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any school which at the passing of this act Is & voluntary school within the 
meaning ofThe Education (Scotland) Act. 1897, with the consent of the trustees' 
of any trust upon which such school Is held, to transfer the school, together 
with the site thereof and any land or buildings and furniture held nnd used in 
connection therewith, by sale, lease, or otherwise, to the education authority, 
who shall be hound to accept such transfer, upon such terms as to price, rent.' 
or other consideration as'^nay he agreed, or as may ho determined, .falling 
agreement, by an arbiter appointed by the department upon the application of 
either party. ’ " 
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the school to be Attended lately by children whose parents or 
guardians are resident outwith the education aren in which the 
school is situated ; or 

(b) An orphanage shown to the satisfaction of the department by the 
person, or persons vested with the title of the orphanage to be re- 
quired for the proper education of children destitute of efficient • 
guardianship. 

(71 A school established after the passing of &Jb act to which this section 
"on hi have applied hnd the school been in existence ^t that date runy, with the 
consent of the department, be transferred to the education authority, and Hie 
provisions of this section shall, with the necessary modifications, apply- to any 
such transfer and to any school so transferred. # 

(S) In any case where the department are satisfied, upon representations 
onde to. them by the education authority of any education area, or by any 
church or denominational body noting on behalf of the. pa rents .of children be- 
longing to suqlrehureh or body, and after sycli Inquiry as the department deem 
necessary, that a new school is required foVthe i^ommodntion of children whose 
parents nre resident within that education area, regard being hnd to the re- 
ligious l>el!ef of such parents, it shall be lawful for the' education authority of 
tlmt area to provide a now school, to be held, maintained, and managed by them 
subject to the conditions prescribed In subsection (3) of this section, so far as 
those conditions nre applicable: the time set apart for religions instruction in 
the new school being not less tlmn that bo sot apart !n school? Ip the same edu- 
cation aren which have been transferred under this section, * 


(9) If at any time after the expiry of 10 years from the transfer of, a 
school under this section or from the provision of a new school as aforesaid, 

1 be education authority by whom the school is maintained are of opinion that 
the school Is no longer required, or that, having regard to the religious belief 
of the parents of the children attending the school, the* conditions prescribed jn 
subsection (3) of this section ought no longer to apply thereto, the authority 
niuv so represent to the department, and if the department, after such inquiry 
as they deem necessary, arc of the same opinion and so signify, It shall bo 
lawful for the education authority* thereafter to discontinue the school, or, 
as the case may be, to hold, maintain, nnd manage the same in all respects as 
n public school, not subject to those conditions: iW'kterf; That in the case of 
any school which has been transferred to an education authority under this 
section, that authority shall in either of those events make to the trustees by 
whom the school 'was transferred, or to their successors In office or representa- 
tives, such compensation (If any) in respect of the school or other property so 
transferred as may be agreed, or .as may. he determined, falling agreemtfnVby an, 
arbiter appointed by the department upon the application of either party. 

(10) Section 39 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872 (which relates to 
consent to transfers of certain schools under section S8 of Jhnt act) shall, 
with the necessary modifications, apply to transfers under this v section as it 
applies to transfers tinder the Bald section 88* 

&pf&rm<ttnry aM L /ndtwfrtal SchOQle i * 

>10. After the passing qf this a^t shnl] b% Jjnyfni for the Secretary for 
Scotland, with ^consent of the Treasury, from tlgiejp time to mai^Jin order 
lyqnsferrfhr to the department |ny relatlfig tn or industrial 

. fc'fcoojs in Scotland for the thme*t>e"in* possessed by the Secretary tor Scotland 

of m acM Including any power* n&Ufo 
have been or may h* transferred to the Secretary for Scoilaw* muter the said 
.* * \ ' 
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act of 1908). and py such order to m^ikc any adjustment consequential on the 
transfer and to provide for any mntteif necessary or proper for giving full effect 
(to^he transfer, and on au| such util^r being mude the powers sonrnnsferred 
bail be exerciseable by the department, 

* . » 

i Advisory Coup cil, 

r 

20. It shall be lawful for Ills Majesty In Council by order to establish nn 
advisory council Consisting, as to not lexn than two-thirds of the members, of 
persons qualified to represent the views of various bodies Interested in educa- 
tion, for the purpose of advising the department oh educational matters, and 
! lie. department shall toty* into consideration any advice or representation sub- 
edited to them by the advisory council. * 


Rdutatum GTonts . 


21. (1) In respiict of the year coiuiiiftn itiy the 1st day of April, 1919. ni; 
every subsequent year, iu addition to the sums payuble out of the U>en<* Tin-rv 
tlon ( Srot land ) Aivount'tnto the Education (Scotland) Fund under section in 
of the. Education (Scotland) Act, 1908, there shall be paid hue thqt fund oqt 
of motleys prided by rarllnmeut: 

U) A sum equal ttSMie nifluuut of the sums applicable, to educat^n in Seot- 
huul (other than the Koyal Scottish Museum grant, tlie eapltnl grant for the 
training of teachers, sums si»ent on the superannuation of school-teachers and 
any, sums paid under section 2 or section r,0 of the Education ( Scotland j Act, 
1872),' shown by the appropriation aecinint to have been expended from the 
parliamentary vote for education In Scotland 'in the year ended the 31st day 
of March, 1914 (hereinafter In this section referred to as "the standard year”) ; 


JO 


and 


/ 


(11) Eleven-eightieths df the excess of the amount of the sums estimated to 
be exivmkJd In each year from the vote for education In England aud Wales 
(except sA fur as such sums represent cxpensAi of general departmental ini- ' # 
ministration or sums spent on the superannuation of teachers or expenses of 
services forUvhich in the opinion of the Treasury after consultation with the 
department Scotland already receives an equivalent by way of direct contribu- 
tion or of common Iwuefit) over the amount of the sums shown by the appro- 
priation ‘account to have been safxpcmlnl in the standard year (with tTrc like 
. exception) : Prqviditl, That if tl“ mount of the sums (wUh the exception afore- 
• aaicl) actually e^peuded in any. year from; the. vote for education In England mul 
Wales, act. sliowa by the appropriation account, exceeds $r falls short erf the 
k corresponding es^utate, the sum to, las paid into the Education (Scotlnnd) Fund 
' In terms of paragraph (U) -of this subsection In tho year commencing the 1st 
* ' day df April next\ following the. day ’on. which such appropriation account Is' • 

prevented to rurllauicn^ shall he increased or reduced as the .case may l>e hy 
\; T ; eleven-eightieths office difference between such, expenditure and estlirinte. / *■'.: 1 • 

(2) (a) After providing for the payments mentioned In subWlkm (1) of 
,^1 of the Ed u chth >u (Scot land) Act/ JilOS, tpelm lance ctf. the Education - * 

■£■ -v T V , 4 ( Scotland ) < Fund tbift\niny ream irr.in (Hijry&rl shall be applied nsned rly - as ^4 
-■ * r mn> be inmaking gnipts tnjdd oftlhej. ex pcridl ture of ed petit) |§^tlior itles .< dr • ^ 
■< v ohVfiroinr nr li not hnft rd r add A*»cohriA rv ^or4tldhdnmnilf SmiV n nS hu,Onw4^^V 


— 
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(5) Subsections A), (8), nud (4) of section 16, and sections 17 and 18 of 
the R^rfrntlou (St}ptlap4* Act, 190S, shall cease to have effect 

Election and Proceedings of Education Authorities. 

22. The members for an electoral division* of an education area shall he 
elected by the persona roistered ms lora! government electors f<»r Omj'dlviginn 
under the Representation of the .People Act. 1018. 

28. The votlug at any contested election of members of an ed libation nu- 
ihority shall be according to -the principle of proportional represent atJ on, each' 

' lector having one transferable vote as defined by this act. 

21. (1) No resolution of an education authority f.»f the dismissal of a 
certificated teacher from their service shall he valid unless— 

(o) Written' notice <*? the motion for Ms dismissal shall, not lbss than 
three weeks Indore the meeting nt which* the resolution Is adopted, 
have J»c<*n sent to tin* lonelier ond lo^fftfi member of the education - 
authority; and 

(b) Not los than <*jie;ldlif of the members of the education authority arc 
present nt the irteetlng; and 

(r) Tin* rcsoiullon is agreed to by t wot hi ids' of the members so present. \ 
. , (2) Natwltbstniiding anything in this ^ct, it. shall bo lawful for any school 
impingement committee suimiimrUy to. 'suspend miy teacher from the exercise 
of Ids duties in any school nr schools under their 'management ; hut such sus- 
pension shall not affect the teachers rights to the snlury or other emoluments 
f ui fuelled to ids of lice. 


a.o. It shalt be tlie dirty of every education autlmrliy within three months 
after the first election thereof to establish 'an advisory council (In this act 
called a “local advisory' council M ), consisting of persons qutil I tied to represent 
the views of bodies Interested In education, for the'purpose of advising, the 
authority on matters of edileutlonal Interest relating to. the education .area, 
end the authority shall take Itko considerntloh any advice or representation 
fiuhmlttcd to them by the local advisory council, 

[20. The department, on the application of an education authority, may wit hi a 
32 months after the first election of such authority, from time to time make 
such orders as appear to them necessary for bringing this net into full operation** 
as respects the authority so applying, and such order may modify any enact- 
ment in this or any other act, whether general or local, so far as may appear to 
the department necessary for the said purpose. 

— H General, 

27/ (1) The xiepnrfment may, after cor^klerlim/any representations made 
to them on the subject, approve any scheme or revised scheme or modification 
Of an existing scheme submitted to theta under thiB act by an education au- 
thority, mid Ujeredpon U shiill be the, doty Qf the -education authority to ea.rry 
the ««ne tpto Effect. Us, So approved. 

m I fihfi departliiept^are of opinion that a sih^raa does not ipake adequate 
provision htrespeci ot ait pbany at to which the scheme ^eiatee^\ 

. and t)fe unnfc^ ter hgree with the authoyuat as to wlmt fuPend- A 

ahpuid;be m^e\p the; Scheme/ they shall pITef ft hold a tjonf^rence with 

flirt ■ iihf 1 i-nnn-n rn f- 1 tr r n (Via nnfhrtt*lfv .nrt S# i il » . . v 
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(3) If thereafter the department disapprove a scheme they shall notify 
the authority n^nf^rithin one month thereafter, an agreeing is not reached 
they shall lay be?ofe Parliament the report of W, public inquiry^ \t *nyX to- 
gether with a rej>ort stating their reasons for such disapproval and any action 
they iiuomt to take in consequence thereof by way of withholding or reducing 
any grants payable to the authority. * 

28. A woman shall not he disqualified either by sox or marrl*fce from being 
n member of any education authoritV or committee thereof, or schooTmann^ 
niont committee, or school committee/'m^advlsory conn oil, ’or’ any other iSSfdv 
constituted, elected, nominate! , or uppolnfrd for educational purposes under 
or lu pursuance o^*thi s act: # ' K / 

* .* * * * ^ 

30. The Scotch Education, Department shall he known as the S cottar Educa- 
tion Department. 7 ^, 

33. (1) This act shall extend to Scotland only, f 

(2) This act shall, except ns, otherwise expressly provided, cos/e Into np^ra- 
thm ou the appointed day.. ami the appointed day shall be suSi day as the 
department ruay appoint, ami different ■days may be appointed for different 
tninxwvs and for different provisions of this act (Including the repeal ofilifferent 
enactments), for different areas or purfs of areas, uud for different persons or 
classes of persons. 


IRELAND. 


* • 


Tn spite* of the political unrest that has prevailed in Ireland dur- 
ing the' past few years, the country has been affected by the educa- 
tional progress' of England, Wales, and Scotland. If Jtlio pressure 
’of circumstances has emphasized the demands' for increases of salary, 
that prqblem is intimately associated withdhe desire td improve the- 
. professional status of teachers and thereby to improve the schools. It- 
is beginning to be recognized, that Ireland’s greatest need in educa- 
tion js not so much the reform of this or that branch of education as 
a unification of tire different interests into a national system. Few 
countries can produce a parallel to the tripartite scheme of adminis- 
tration that must inevitably retard educational progress in Ireland. 
T.von though the functions, of the Ooinmi§sioners'of National 'Educa- 
tion, who have charge of elementary education,, the Intermediate 
Education Board, which administers secondary education, and the 
Departmenf of Agricultural and Technical Education do not as' a 
rule overlap, they necessarily lend to a conception of education by 
compartments, which is difficult, from, the Administrative standpoint 
and unjustifiable on public grOUnds . X 3£o Ihese difficulties must be. 
added the sectarian situation, which is.anothejHfftCtor that militates 
ngninst any plans for a sUocessfiil^ationalschenie. ThejpH$oal ete- 
m Wit, disturbing as l t is for national welf are^ has not affeettd the course 
ote^Hcafionjrecwitly; audit is pfobabFe thatedfication is lh^ ppe4uea- 
tjon on which all political 1 parties could 'coopwaim just.as all parties' 
and creeds appear to speak with one" voice op &e inadequucy of the 
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sums received from the imperial treasury in its relation *to Irish 
education. . 

The association of some teachers with the Sinn Fein rebellion of 
1916 ’ gave rise to. a general charge against .the character of the 
teaching in the national schools. As the result of an inquiry, con- 
ducted by the Commissioners of National Education, Uhe conclusion 
was reached that the amoifht oi disaffection among teachers was very 
slight, and that “evenin’ districts, where it might be supposed that- 
disaffection would be apparent, they found many signs in the pupils’ 
exercises^ that distinctly loyal ideas had been enoob raged by the 
tiyicl^ts.” It might bo pumtod out, however* as the commissioners 
^ a t national tencners age forbidden tt> take part in political 
agitation. The charges ^hnt wehsdeveled against the teachers were 
emended to the textbooks in history? on examinatiop of these books 
the commissioners ordered that the use of*soine of them should be dis-- 
continued. Textbooks are issued by commercial publishers, and their 
usq is sanctioned by the- commissioners. ' *' . 

During the period of the war .school attendance has declined someA 
wlmt as a result of the exploitation of child labor.^In-ocderto en- 
courage pupils to Remain at school atrleast until the completion of 
the sixth grade instead of drifting away into blind-alley occupations, 
the national commissioners in Tune, 1916; inaugurated the ex peri - 
ment of introducing an examination for the higlier grade certificates' 

, for boys and girls Who have passed .the sixth grade. The experiment 4 
was successful'in Belfast- and- is to be extended to Dublin and .Cork. 
It is hoped that the certificates will come be recognized by larger 
emplgyereusthe minimum educational qualifications for empjpvmont. . 

Tlfe oous§e of the war imposed large economies on educational ex- 
penditure, particularly in such matter as buildings, printing, and 
the collection of statistics. The rapid rise in the cost of livihg worked 
particular hardship mTtenchers of aU grades, since salaries in- n^any 
Cases. fell below the minimum standard wage of $6’ a week paid to 
agricultural laborers. In July. 1914, p new scale of salaries, With 
annual instead of the prevailing triennial increments,' was'fjroinised 
to elementary.school-teachers,but was not put into force owimrla the 
mtbroak of war.'^rom, Juty 1,1916. a war bonus came ijNk^ 
or those in receipt of salaries bclovt $15 a week} the- total cosfeof 




outbreak of war.-^rom, July 1,1916. a war bonus came ujb’fffedt 
for those in receipt of salaries bcloW $15 a week} the- total costrof 
this increase for the year was $825,000. giving an average bonus of 
■ about 80 cents a Week. This did. not quell the agitation, which seemed 
to divert the eimrg^es.of Msh.tfcacbors from their re^h function. In 
‘ September ,191^, largely msh result of the oxample_set ^y Mr. Fisher’S 
fiddltioBBl oon iw\ 


• , 9 --— to English education, t|e*sumA of $1,920,000 was 
granted foj Irish elementary education <&ver>nd above the ordinary 
t^mateB, as the equivalent of Treknd’a ghat* in tfft%p&rtal tax^, 
iion, A krge share <j| thissum fe to be Jpvoted jfp salary .increasesi 
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More extensive reforms are needed, however, than the improvement 
of the teachers’ status. Something has been done to develop school 
gardens, and specia^courseS in horticulture are given to teachers in 
training to promote this work. Medical inspection of school children 
has hardly had a beginning, and, although funds arc provided since 
1914 for the payment of grants for dental clinics, they have as vet 
shown no development, since local authorities are unable to levy local 
rates for the purpose. In 1914 power was given to provide meals to 
necessitous children in the schools, but this measure is also likely to 
languish, owing to the inertia .of local bodies. Attempts tpexpajiAthe 
curriculum by the introduction of woodwork for boys and domestic 
science for girls are blocked not only by lack of. funds locally, but by 
tho inability to secure more money from the Treasury. A revision 
of the school programs is under way, and the need is felt of making 
them more adaptable to the demands of industrial and rural centers. 
Conferences,have been conducted with teachers, inspectors, principals 
of secondary and technical schools, and chambers of commerce. Espe- 
cially urgent is the provision of more opportunities for boys and 
girls between the ages of 12 and 1C. Other needs that are recognized 
are the provision of pensions,- increased guunts for teacher-training 
colleges, the establrehment of higher elementary schools and day and 
evening continuation schools, the appointment of divisional inspec- 
tor, the supply of books and stationery for pupils, and residence 
grants for teachers. It is estimated that these reforms would require 
' additional grants rising from about $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year. 
Hut the realization of even these plnns of reorganization would only 
be a very partial installment of the complete revision that Irish educa- 
tion needs to-day to stimulate local effort, to develop local systems of 
administration, and to articulate all branches of education from tho 
infant schools to the universities. 

* Secondary or intermediate education shows in Ireland, ns elsewhere 
. In the British Isles, increased attendance; and each year produces a 
l&rger number of candidates for the examinations conducted by the 
* Intermediate Education Board. Since 1908 the examination system 
which wws established in 1878, and upon the results of which grants 
are paid 'by the board to the schools, has been supplemented by a 
system of inspection. In 1913 the examination of pupils below the 
age of 14 was aboli§hed. During the past four -years there has beeft 
; f recrudescence of criticism -periodical!? leveled agptffiffi .-fibe svs- 
jtetp. The Jboard states in its jregbrt for 10M^h'|t the system has ite 
1 Ti n 1 f n 1 1 n it i i| ’jy 1 %t .’art ^XaiAtoaUogi conducted ,once a year is hpt'ja 
test The ^ard has only a fixedstttik-fia devote. to 
. 1 mediate education, $nd the success of ooe-sch^lpieans the SiwnuMtion 
of the grant to another. Struggling school can vbt be striated, new 
\ „ 
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ones can not be established without reducing fhegrnnts, and facilities 
can not be extended to encourage elementary school pupils to continue 
to a higher education. Finally, the board had until recently no power 
of investigating schools which may -still produce successful results 
m the examinations without lieing efficient in other desirable respects. 

he board is inclined to favor two examinations, the one leading to 
< he intermediate certificate at about the age of 16; and the other to 
•the leaving certificate at the age of 19. The grants should not depend 
primarily on examination results but should be distributed on a 
capitation basis to schools meeting certain standards of efficiency 
for example, in such matters as the maintenance of regular atte 
•ance, the qualifications of teachers, and the number of pupil's 
sented for the two examinations mentioned. Only in some such way 

could adaptation to modern needs Lc encouraged. y 

Similar recommendations have been urged bv the teacher, who, 
although actuated primarily by the urgent ijeed for an improvement 
in their economic and professional status, -are also ready to promote 
the new tendencies. As iii the case of elementary. education, the 
refornT of secondary education is closely dependent on financial con- 
siderations. Intermediate education is* supported by the local taxa- 
tion duties and certain funds resulting from the disestablishment of 
. , , 1 cll,11 ' p h.-'3iese sums are decreasing, while the numbbr of 

schools and pupils is constantly increasing. Ireland demands a sHare 
in the imperial revenue .equivalent to 'those given to England and 
V " !l cs am ‘ It is variously estimated that this share would 

♦ nmoui )t to about $500,000. In 1917 an equivalent grant of $250,000 
was secured for Irish intermediate education, part of which was’ for' 
the establishment of courses for teachers, part set aside for aiding 
buildings and equipment, and the rest to be distributed as a capita- 
tion grant among the schools complying with certain conditions. 

• u he most impbrtant of these conditions is that a school must employ 
a qualified teacher for the first 40. pupils and an additional teacher 
for each additional 20 pupils. Such teachers mitst be paid $100 a 
year over the minitnum set down in the regulations governing the 
distribution of the Rirroll grant of $200,000 a year, passed in 1914 
. I hese regulations reqipre that lay. teachers for purposes of this 
grant, which, was intended for the Increase of salaries, must hold a 
! \i Diversity. degree or have had two veers of wnperifence, and fee paid 
te mmupnift srflary of $700 a year, iftqcn, and £450* yea^ if women. 
Mdch dissatisfaction has attended the distribution oltfie Birrell 
granb and the increases ofsaltiry of qualified 3av teacher^ hatfe feeeh 
etigW; t he situation is well indicated by the fact that the highest 
salary paid tb a 1% teacher fit* BomSn Cath4cTschoo) ia $800 a 
year, whilq only 1 few receive over $1,000 and still fewer over $1,500" 
ft year uy Pretestant schools. 

- * ^ , . . 
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The teachers have, however*, *an opportunity of developing profes- 
sional solidarity which should in time lend weight to their recom- 
mendations. The Birrell Act of 1DU provided for the establishment 
of a registration council for intermediate teachers. A council mv»s 
appointed 'in Td/5 und, although it drafted rules in the same year, 
nothing further was accomplished until April, IBIS, when the inter- 
mediate Lam rd assumed its functions and issued rules in the following 
month. Until lito it is expected that existing teachers ran l>e regis- 
tered without lunch dilliniHy. Ultimately the qualifications for reg- 
istration required will be raised to* include a university degree or its 
equivalent, * a diploma indicating a year of professional training* and 
three yours of experience. Those requirements should stimulate the 
pi otessionnl training of secondary school touchers, espeeiafly men, as 
noting else has dime. *U ilh a trained teaching profession it seems 
hardly -possible that the present, system should continue unaltered. 

. The v *vw has ahyady. gained .wide acceptance that future progress 
of' Irish education requires the establishment of a ministrv of educa- 
tion wmi three divisions,' for vltmontary* • K'ctimiarv, and technical 
education, und an advisory council for each. The needed reforms 
in secondary cducatioiHnive luVn summarized ip the report made in 
July, lid I, by its education committee to tire senate of Queen's Uni* 

versity, Belfast: # y 

w * x ■ * * *• 

That thU coamdttoe la convinced that the time hAs come for a thorough' re- 
oivmity.aiUm .d seenndur y ethical (on in Ireland ; []) tn order to Improve the 
tone nml character of education by limiting the pressurqof examinations, nhd ■ 
\ f sh1)|,m V to proper suiU'i la^eihlemv. ^renter freedom to the teacher* mid 

nra lingers of schools ; *<LM In order to raise the status «ind add to the remuncr- . 
ntlon of Kenmdury-school teachers, so as to atlrnet iible and highly trained 
persons 1o the profession ; t«ti la order to obtalu a dose coordination of prltnurv- 
nnd secondary systems of education by placing them under one control; thru 
^do stvure these cuds much larger tlnanelul provision for education should he 
/linde by tiny -State; and that the Kmnt lo. Ireland should In* proportionately 
jf equivalent to that whlah proposed for Kuplaml and Scotland. 

} . This report, combined with .tin* statement by the Intermediate Edit-. 
"Board of the limitations of the system, that it udininisters^ 

■ * sluwltl Ih> fur- reaching in tlfeir tdlycts. Such considerations nood*tp 
; ^ Ik* wrtltor supplemented by inquiries into the possible sources.of "aid 

• ' ^j 11 authorities which hitherto have •given very little support 
; ':?[ ^\to^H:orfdiiry ©clu^timj,; slight. support, tii elementary odueatio'u, and 
- 'J* ■*" coi^pjj rati vely 1 urge arista neiv to technical eflnCnt iotn . Coiiunitteci of 

" iminWv. thou oh limited tn in • 



~»,rTa more important pralt]^ thaty« om .soIutifiK^ivew* 

niliut Itllfidnn frdrik aJ, i 1 1 A ^ ^ *%!&*)% 



